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FOREWORD . 


In the course of the last few years a large number of my 
articles had been published in different papers. It was suggested 1 
that the articles of permanent interest could be presented in a 
book form. Some of them have been re-printed here with some 
changes. I am grateful to the journals and particularly the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Hindusthan Standard and Modern Review 
of Calcutta, Hindu of Madras, Indian Nation, Searchlight and 
Behar Herald of Patna for publishing them. Some of the 
articles are published for the first time. 

In my present official assignment as the State Editor of the 
District Gazetteers I have been able to know Bihar more 
intimately although I have had active association with Bihar for 
over four decades now. I shall consider my task fulfilled if the 
articles on various subjects in the book help the reader know 
Bihar more closely. Bihar is developing very fast and is already 
one of the most important States in India. 

I am indebted to the State Government of Bihar for 
readily giving permission to publish the book. 

I am also indebted to Sri J. N. Basu, Managing Director 
of Messrs Bookland Private Ltd., Calcutta for taking personal 
interest in publishing this book. 


Patna 

The 12th June, 1962 


P. C. Roy Choudhury 
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—A STATE IS BORN 


On the occasion -of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi on the 
12th December, 1911, His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor 
was pleased to make certain very important declaration regarding 
administrative changes. He declared that Delhi will become 
the capital city of India, that a Govemor-in-Council will be 
appointed for Bengal, a Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council for 
Bihar, Chotanagpur and Orissa and a Chief Commissioner for 
the province of Assam. A declaration was subsequently 
published under the East India Company Act, 1853 (16 and 17 
Viet., c. 95), and the Government of India Act, 1858, (21 and 
22 Viet., c. 106), “that the Governor-General of India shall no 
longer be Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
and that a separate Governor shall be appointed for such 
Presidency.” I 

With effect from the 1st April, 1912, Bihar, Chotanagpur 
and Orissa were placed under a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

The constitution of the new Province of Bihar and Orissa 
was determined by a Proclamation dated the 22nd March 1912. 
It was to include the districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea 
and the Santal Parganas in the Bhagalpur Division, and the 
whole of the Patna, Tirhut, Chotanagpur, and Orissa Divisions ; 
it was to be called the Province of Bihar and Orissa ; Sir Charles 
Stuart Bayley, K.C.S.I., was appointed to be its Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and the 1st April, 1912 was specified as the date 
from which it would come into existence. The Province was 
given a Board of Revenue consisting of two Members, a number 
which was reduced to one on the 1st August on the appointment 
of an Executive Council. In the short time that elapsed 
between the announcement at Delhi and the date fixed for the 
carrying into effect of the territorial re-adjustment, it was 
impossible to establish the headquarters of Government forthwith 
at Bankipore, which had been selected as the seat of the new, 
administration. Ranchi therefore was chosen as the temporary 
headquarters. A large area of land at Bankipore was, however. 
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marked out for acquisition and was quickly acquired in order 
to provide for the permanent capital. Construction of the build¬ 
ings for the new capital commenced as soon as possible. 

The historical background of the administrative changes 
has to be indicated. The re-distribution had completely upset 
the partition of Bengal with Sir Andrew Fraser as the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In 1903 the Government of 
India had considered that the administration of a vast Province 
with an area of 196,408 square miles and a population of 
78,493,310 soul."’ was far too unwieldy for a single administration. 
In 1863 long before the creation of a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
Lord Dalhousie had expressed his conviction that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal alone was a burden on the Governor-General 
which was more than what a mortal man could fitly bear. The 
Government of India had decided to split Bengal into two 
Provinces and in July 1905 a separate Province of East Bengal 
was created. Lord Curzon was the Governor-General when the 
partition of Bengal was done. 

The Commissionerships of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi 
(except the district of Darjeeling), the district of Malda and the 
State of Hill Tippera were to be separated from Bengal to form 
a portion of the new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The district of Darjeeling was to be attached to the Bhagalpur 
Commissionership, from which the district of Malda had been 
taken. At the same time the district of Sambalpur (except the 
Chandanpur—Padampur estate and the Phuljhar Zamindari) 
and the five Oriya-speaking States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonpur, 
Bamra and Rairakhol were to be detached from the Central 
Provinces and added to the Orissa Division. In return Bengal 
was to hand over to the Central Provinces the five Native States 
of Jashpur, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea and Changbhakar which 
formed a solid block of Hindi-speaking population. Within the 
^ Province of Bengal itself as it stood after this partition, the two 
Oriya-speaking Native States of Bonai and Gangpur were to be 
transferred from Chotanagpur to the Orissa Division to which 
they were lingu'VMc.ally akin. This decision was carried into 
effect on the 16th October 1905, the result of these transfers ofi 
territory being that the new Province of Bengal comprised .an 
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area of 148,592 square miles with a population of 54,662,529 
persons. The decision was not popular and heralded the great 
Swadeshi agitation to re-unite Bengal. 

The distribution thus • effected was subsequently re-consi¬ 
dered and in their despatch dated the 25th August, 1911, to the 
Secretary of State on this subject, the Government of India 
wrote : “Various circumstances have forced upon us the convic¬ 
tion that the bitterness of feeling engendered by the partition 
of Bengal is very widespread and unyielding and that we are by 
no means at an end of the troubles which have followed from 
that measure.” The proposals for the reconstitution of the two 
Provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, made in 
that Despatch were accepted by the Secretary of State, and as 
mentioned earlier on the 12th December 1912 His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor made the momentous announcement 
at Delhi. 

In accordance with this announcement the following 
territories were constituted into the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa by a Proclamation dated the 22nd March 1912 :— 

The districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea and 
the Santal Parganas, in the Bhagalpur Division ; 

The Patna Division, comprising the districts of 
Gaya, Patna and Shahabad ; 

The Tirhut Divisions ; comprising the districts of 
Champaran, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur and Saran ; 

The Chotanagpur Division, comprising the districts 
of Hazaribagh, Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi and 
Singhbhum, and 

The Orissa Division, comprising the districts of 
Angul, Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Sambalpur. 

The Province was to be called the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa and the Honourable Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, K.C.S.I., 
was appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor. It came into 
being on the 1st April 1912. The Executive Council was created 
five months later after the necessary legal formalities had been 
complied with. 
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In accordance with the proposals made in the despatch it 
was decided that Pa*tna should be the capital of the Province and 
from 1911-12 large areas of land were acquired at Bankipur for 
this purpose. The temporary headquarters of the Province was 
fixed at Ranchi. * . • 

It will be interesting to give a picture of the administrative 
setup for the newly created Province of Bihar and Orissa. The 
following is a list of the principal Gazetted Officers employed in 
Bihar and Orissa in 1911-1912 in the executive administration 
of the country, in the administration of justice, in the ordinary 
•duties connected with the collection of the revenue, and in the 
chief offices in the Police, Customs, Education, Registration and 
other Departments :— 


Officers at Headquarters 

Lieutenant-Governor .. .. 1 

Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp .. .. 2 

Members of the Executive Council .. 3 

Secretaries, Under Secretaries and Assistant 
Secretaries to Government .. 11 

Registrars, Bihar and Orissa Secretariat .. 4 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar & Orissa .. 1 

Superintendent & Remembrancer of Legal Affairs .. 1 

Member of the Board of Revenue .. 1 

Commissioner of Excise & Salt & Inspector-General 
of Registration .. .. .. 1 

Director of Land Records .. .. 1 

Director of Agriculture .. .. .. 1 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies .. .. 1 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department .. 1 

Accountant-General, Deputy & Assistant Accountant 
General .. .. .. .. 4 

Inspector General of Police .. 1 

Personal Assistant to Inspector-General of Police .. 1 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime & Railways .. 1 

Inspector General of Prisons .. .. I 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar & Orissa .. 1 

Sanitary Commissioner .. 1 
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Deputy Sanitary Commissioner .. .. 1 

Sanitary Engineer .. .» 1 

Director of Public Instruction .. .. 1 

Officers outride Headquarters 
• • 

Commissioners of Divisions . . .. 5 

District and Sessions Judges .. 11 

Magistrates and Collectors .. 20 

Settlement Officers .. .. .. 2 

Political Agent, Feudatory States .. 1 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors .. 19 

Assistant Magistrates .. .. . . 31 

Cantonment Magistrate .. .. . . 1 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, Northern & 

Southern Ranges .. .. . . 2 

Superintendents of Police .. .. .. 23 

Assistant „ „ „ .. .. .. 25 

Deputy „ „ „ .. .. 14 

Civil Surgeons including Commissioned and 
uncovenanted Medical officers, Civil and Military, 

Assistant Surgeons in charge of districts .. . . 27 

Superintendents of Central Jails .. 3 

Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors .. 222 

Subordinate Judges .. .. . . 23 

Inspector of Registration offices .. .. 1 

Inspectors and Inspectress of Colleges .. .. 6 

Principals and Professors of Colleges .. .. 30 

Conservator of Forests .. .. 1 

Deputy Conservators, Assistant Conservators, 

Extra Deputy Conservators and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests . .. .. .. 12 


The judicial administration of the Province was controlled 
by the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 
subordinate to which there was within the Province a staff of 
11 District and Sessions Judges, and 2 Assistant Sessions 
Judges. 

On March 1st, 1916, a High Court of Judicature at Patna 
was created for the Province of Bihar and Orissa. The first 
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Chief Justice was Sir Edward Maynard Des Champs Chamier, 
Kt., and the Puisne' Judges were Mr. Saiyid Sharf-ud-din, 
Barrister-at-Law., Mr. Edward Pelly Chapman, I/C. S., 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Mallick, I.C.S., Mr. Francis Reginald Roe, 
I.C.S., The Hon’ble Cecil Atkinson,' K.C., Rai Bahadur Jawala 
Prasad. 

It was laid down in the Letters Patent constituting the 
Patna High Court that one or more Judges shall visit the Orissa 
Division on Circuit. The cessation of jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court over the Provinces of Bihar and Orissa is 
governed by Clause 39 of the Letters Patent. 

It is necessary to make a reference to the publications and 
the press in. the early years of the creation of the Province. 
Most of the books published were in Hindi and Oriya and the 
bulk of them consisted of works on religion, mythology and 
miscellaneous subjects and school books. Very few books were 
published in Urdu. 

The total number of newspapers and periodicals published 
from 1912 to 1916 varied from 40 to 60. The bulk of them 
were in Vernaculars and 10 to 12 were in English. The circula¬ 
tion of the papers was rather limited and a few of them had a 
list of 1,000 subscribers. Among the Urdu papers the 
Alv-Mudabbir and Itlihad were popular although the Ittihad 
ceased publication in 1912-13. As a result of the creation of 
the new Province, the Beharee, the leading English newspaper 
of Bihar, was published daily instead of weekly. The two other 
important newspapers in English were the Express published 
from Patna and the Star of Utkal published from Cuttack. It 
may be noted here that the Star of Utkal was the pioneer in 
journalism in English in Orissa and was started as a Weekly in 
1905 by Khirode Chandra Roy Chaudhury, a retired Educa¬ 
tionist who was once the Principal of Ravenshaw College at 
Cuttack. The paper was converted into Bi-Weekly and then 
into a Tri-Weekly one. The Star of Utkal was described as one 
of the most important newspapers in the Government Annual 
Report for 1913-14. The report for 1914-16, however, mentioned 
"The Star of Utkal was frequently objectionable in tone and the 
Editor was warned on more than one occasion.” 
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The Annual Report for 1916-16 mentioned that "With one 
exception, the tone of the press was excellent throughout the 
year. The only paper which seriously offended against the 
Press laws was the Star of Utkal, a publication edited by a 
retired educational officer who, in spite of repeated warnings, 
continued to publish articles calculated to bring British 
Administration into contempt and to excite class animosity. He 
was finally required to deposit security of Rs. 2,000 and on his 
declining to comply with the orders, his press was closed and the 
Star of Utkal ceased publication." 

In “Adieu" last editorial of the Star of Utkal it was 
mentioned that “we would rather drown the paper in the waters 
of the Bay of Bengal than work with a halter round the neck.” 
In the history of journalism in this Province and in Orissa this 
was a landmark as an executive action of the Press Act and 
requires a special mention. 

The year 1917 saw the beginning of the Patna University. 
The scheme for the University at Patna was formulated by the 
Committee appointed in 1913. The object of the Patna 
University Act was to provide the new province with a 
University primarily of the residential and teaching type. The 
scheme, however, underwent substantial changes when the Bill 
was introduced. The Act emerged in a still modified form. 

The regulations of the Patna University were drafted 
substantially on the lines of those enforced in Calcutta 
University. With a full-fledged High Court and a University, 
it may be said that the province found its feet. 

An important landmark in the history of the Province was 
the visit of Gandhiji to Champaran district in 1917 in connec¬ 
tion with the indigo plantation by the European Planters. 
Champaran was, in a way, the first laboratory for Gandhiji and 
it is in this district that he practised some of his techniques 
which ultimately made such a tremendous contribution to the 
winning of freedom for India. Gandhiji's work in Champaran 
district has been described separately in an article. 

The Province was till the end of 1920 comparatively free 
from unrest which had njanifested itself throughout the world 
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as a reflex of the Great War. The leaders of the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement started*visiting the districts of the province 
towards the close of the year and their first programme was 
practically confined to an attempted boycott of schools. In the 
first few months in 1921 extensive propaganda was done parti¬ 
cularly in Orissa and in Chotanagpur. Gandhiji visited the 
different parts of the province of Bihar and Orissa. Hartals 
were held in Bhagalpur and Monghyr on the occasion of the 
visit by His Excellency the Governor. The province saw strikes, 
picketting, social boycott, hartals etc. in different districts. 

The province was raised to the dignity of a Governor's 
province from December 29, 1920 and on this day His Excellency, 
the Right Hon'ble Satyendra Prosanno, Baron Sinha of Raipur 
the first Indian Governor of an Indian Province under the 
British Crown assumed the reins of the administration of the 
Province. The same day also marked the initiation of the new 
scheme of the representative government, commonly known as 
Montague-Chelmsford Reform Scheme. Regarding the new 
constitution, a Government publication, “Bihar and Orissa, 
1921“ observes :— 

“The new constitution, which has no exact parallel in the 
history of the constitutional development of any other people in 
the world, is only intelligible in the light of these conditions of 
the problem which it sets out to solve. It is a fluid and transi¬ 
tional constitution, forming a conscious link between a bureau¬ 
cratic past and a democratic future. It marks “a period of 
political education which can only be achieved through the 
gradual, but expanding, exercise of responsibility." It 
represents a peaceful revolution as a result of which an executive 
responsible not directly to the people governed, but to an external 
sovereign power, has voluntarily transferred the major part of 
its responsibilities for certain important functions of Govern¬ 
ment to Ministers responsible to an electorate while it has 
reserved not only complete responsibility for certain other fun¬ 
ctions but a modified responsibility even for those transferred 
to the Ministers. This co-ordination of two different principles 
of Government forms the essential feature of the new constitu¬ 
tion, both in the Legislature and in the Executive, while the 
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Governor represents in his own person the principle of co- 
ordination and the sanction which unites the two elements into 
the single body politic which is the Government. 

In the Executive the two principles are represented in Bihar 
and Orissa on the dne'hand by the Governor in Council and on the 
other by the Governor acting with his Ministers. The Governor 
in Council consisted at first of the Governor and three Councillors 
of whom two were Indian Civil Servants and one an Indian non¬ 
official. After the resignation of Lord Sinha towards the end 
of the year, and the assumption by the senior member of Council 
of the office of acting Governor, his place in the Council was 
not filled. The Ministers, two in number, are appointed by the 
Governor from the elected members of the Legislative Council, 
for the lifetime of that Council. The Ministers are only subse¬ 
quently re-eligible for appointment if re-elected to the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and they therefore hold office at the will of their 
constituents, and are responsible directly to the Governor- 
General and to the Crown. These two arms of the executive 
body have separate functions. The Governor in Council is res¬ 
ponsible for what are called "Reserved” subjects broadly for law 
and order, for the administration of justice, of police and prisons, 
and of the sources of Imperial Revenue ; the Ministers are 
responsible to the electorate for all these important functions 
of the administration which have been described in a phrase 
quoted in the Governor's address to Council as the “Nation— 
building activities of Government.” These are in brief 
Education, Public Health and Medical relief. Industries, Agri¬ 
culture, Local Self-Government and Excise. In respect of 
these "transferred” subjects it is laid down in general terms 
in the instructions which the Governor has received from the 
Crown that the Governor's responsibility is shared with his 
Ministers and must be kept distinct from the direct respon¬ 
sibility of the Governor in Council to the Crown for "reserved” 
subjects. He is warned that due regard must be paid to the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their elected represen¬ 
tatives on matters relating to "transferred” subjects and that 
assent to these expressions of the people’s will should only be% ( 
refused by him circumstances which, it is to be hoped and 
expected, will be comparatively rare. The transference of 
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power from official control to responsible Ministers which has 
been effected by this means needs no eiriphasis, and it will be 
shown later what further opportunities are afforded to tfie 
Legislative Council to influence the Executive by means of 
Resolutions, by the voting of funds for the carrying on of the 
administration, and through the recommendations both of 
Standing Committees and of Committees appointed for special 
purposes at the Council's request. 

Cohesion between the two arms of the Executive is secured 
in various ways. In the first place the Governor is bound by the 
instructions issued to him on his appointment, while keeping 
the responsibility of the two parts of Government clear and 
distinct, to encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
himself, his Councillors and his Ministers ; and this practice 
of associated deliberation of the whole Executive, including the 
Ministers, on both transferred and reserved subjects and in the 
preparation of the budget operates to unite both elements, 
though the decision in each case rests with that part of the 
Executive responsible for the particular subject involved. A 
second and a more general source of unity lies in the bond of 
mutual sympathy and common purposes which, as the experience 
of one year in this province has shown, subsists between the 
Ministers and the Members of the Governor's Council. Both 
parties soon realize their inter-dependence. Both have a common 
subject the good administration of the Province. The functions 
of both are in practice frequently found to overlap, and the 
expediency of mutual forbearance as an alternative to the 
submission of their differences to the controlling decision of 
the Governor is a lesson soon learned by both." 

Lord Sinha had succeeded Sir Edward Gait the last 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. On the completion 
of the elections for the Legislative Council, Lord Sinha appointed 
Khan Bahadur Saiyad Fakhruddin and Mr. Madhusadan Das, 
C.I.E. as Ministers in charge of the transferred subjects. 
Mr. Fakhruddin had a large practice in Patna Bar and was an 
Experienced Councillor. Mr. Madhusadan Das, a Christian 
Oriya Advocate of Cuttack was known practically as the un¬ 
crowned king of Orissa and an indefatigable worker for the 
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cause of unification of the Oriya-speaking tracts under one 
administration. Sir Walter Maude, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Mr. Haveland 
LeMesurier, C.S.I.C.I.E. and Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay were 
appointed as members of the Executive Council of the Governor 
on the afternoon *of the 29th December, 1920. Sir Walter 
Maude one of the Executive Councillors was appointed as the 
President of the Legislative Council and Mr. S. B. Dhavle, I.C.S. 
was appointed as Secretary. 

The year 1921 saw on one hand the development of 
representative Government on constitutional lines according to 
Monford Scheme while on the other hand there was a tearing 
political campaign popularly known as the Non-co-operation 
Movement. There were unrest and flouting of the constituted 
authority and both the components of the province, Bihar and 
Orissa were made ready for the great role they ultimately played 
in the bid for freedom. In Orissa both the Utkal Union 
Conference and the All Orissa Students Conference decided in 
their opening sessions to adopt the Non-co-operation Movement 
while the Patna Sessions of the Behari Students Conference 
made an appeal for the withdrawal of students from all 
Government Schools and Colleges. Local Arbitration courts, 
national schools, picketting of the excise shops, strikes in 
Government schools and colleges, sporadic outbursts in industrial 
zones, unrest among the police force etc. were some of the 
features that predominated throughout the year. Gandhiji's 
visits to Patna, Cuttack and Puri rallied the two wings of the 
province to the non-co-operation movement. Lala Lajpat Rai 
visited Bhagalpur to popularise the boycott of foreign cloth. 
Chotanagpur was particularly agitated because of the prosecu¬ 
tions for distillation and of the Tana Bhagats, an austere group 
of orthodox Adibasis who took to Non-co-operation Movement. 

The Legislative Council under the new Scheme met for the 
first time on the 7th February, 1921 when Lord Sinha addressed 
the members of the Council. In the course of his address he 
had mentioned feelingly :—“I cannot help thinking that the 
shades of Munro, Macaulay. Elphinstone. Bright and Ripon join** 
today with those of Rammohan Roy, Naoraji, Ranade, 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale and others of revered memory 
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in sending benedictions on this assembly.” He further 
observed :—“I have said that the change in the constitution is 
not revolutionary. It would indeed be of little lasting benefit* 
if it was. Continuity is the first necessity for the life of the 
State, and change is essential to the health of all forms of the 
life of society. The problem in every field—whether politics, 
literature, or religion—is the same, that of finding continuity 
in progress. I claim for the new system that it is both 
progressive and continuous, involving no violent breaking away 
from the past and ensuring that stability which is the most 
important of all elements of political strength. It is not to be 
expected that opinion should be unanimous with regard to either 
of these characteristics of the new constitution. I will not 
attempt to meet the criticism which has been so freely bestowed 
upon it from both sides—one denying that it is continuous and 
the other alleging that it is not progressive. But there is no 
gainsaying the fact that these Councils have become more and 
more representative and that their authority and influence has 
increased with the increase, in the representative character.” 

The Legislative Council had passed various resolutions 
throughout the year but probably the most important resolution 
jvas that in recommending the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts then existing under the administration of 
Madras, Bengal, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
under one Government. It afforded a striking example of the 
unity of opinion with which the Council was prepared to support 
a desire for “self-determination”, to which a reference was made 
!n the Montague-Chelmsford report. The resolution was carried 
and ultimately the province of Orissa was created to which 
reference will be made at the proper place. 

On November the 17th when His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales landed in Bombay a general and complete hartal 
was observed throughout the province. The approaching royal 
visit to this province was made the occasion for the revival of 
Non-co-operation activity. In the midst of this atmosphere of 
unrest and disturbance, Lord Sinha resigned and the resignation 
/*£ the Governor was accepted by His Majesty, the King-Emperor. 
A brilliant lawyer with charming manners and intelligence of 
a very superior order, Lord Sinha could not probably reconcile 
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himself to the trappings of the job of a Governor and his health 
failed very definitely. For sometimfe he could not even attend 
to his official duties. It was truly observed in the annual 
administrative report that “As the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, Lord Sinha has left a mark which is never likely to be 
effaced. His unfailing courtesy and tact, his determination to 
make the Reforms Scheme a success, so far as his own enthu¬ 
siasm for India could make it, his absolute integrity untainted 
by personal ambition or by prejudice of race or creed, and an 
eloquence which owed its force, not too conscious art but to 
the strength of the convictions from which sprang, were 
qualities which by enlisting the sympathy and respect of all 
moderate opinion in the province in this critical period of its 
history have provided a lasting cement for the structure of the 
new constitution.” 

That Lord Sinha never appreciated the restrictions imposed 
on the position of a Governor at that time would be illustrated 
from the following true fact. He was extremely anxious to 
call on a particular very old Barrister friend of his practising 
in Patna as the latter’s wife was seriously ill. Mr. W. B. 
Brett, I.C.S., Private Secretary to Lord Sinha told the Governor 
that the Governor cannot go out on a private visit. The lady 
became more seriously ill and Lord Sinha gave orders for the 
car. Along with the car came Mr. Brett who told the Governor 
once again that the Governor should not move on a private call 
in this manner. Lord Sinha replied that the Governor shall 
move and he left for his friend’s house. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was in Patna on 
December 22nd and 23rd of 1921 and there was a unique hartal 
when every shop in the city was closed and shuttered, the main 
thoroughfares were empty ; no vehicles plied for hire, no crowds 
stood in the streets along which the procession passed. Even 
milk, fish and meat were not available in Patna on these days. 

A notable event in 1983 for the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa was the appointment of a Committee under the Chair¬ 
manship of Sir J. A. Hubback, C.S.I., I.C.S., to investigate*^ 
administrative problems, which would arise when the new 
province of Orissa # was created. The Committee had a series 
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of preliminary meetings and discussions with selected officials, 
non-officials and public bpdies. The Committee had toured in 
Orissa in the month of October, 1933 and had examined 69, 
witnesses. The report was published on the 20th December 
and recommended that there should be a.separate province with 
Cuttack as the capital and Puri as its summer headquarters. 
Another recommendation was that the Province should have a 
separate High Court of its own and to start with the cadre 
of the All-India services should be joint with Bihar but all the 
provincial services should be self-contained. It particularly 
mentioned that for the present a separate University need not 
be created owing to financial difficulties. 

Although the year 1933 was marked by political tension 
because of certain phases of the Non-Co^operation and Civil 
Disobedience Movement and a certain amount of communal 
tension throughout 1933 when the great Bihar earthquake came 
on January 15, 1934, which forms the subject matter of a 
separate article, people of different groups all combined with 
the administration to face the great problem. It may be 
mentioned here that the Government of India, aware of the 
total incapacity of the provincial revenues to bear the financial 
burden of the earthquake, came to the rescue of Bihar. In 
his budget speech at Delhi in the spring of 1934 Sir George 
Schuster sympathetically dealt with the principles which were 
to govern the allocation of expenditure due to the earthquake 
between the Central Government and the Provincial Government. 

In 1935 on the 6th and 7th May, the Silver Jubilee of His 
Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated throughout the 
Province. All over the Province, in temples, mosques, and 
churches prayers were offered and the imposing ceremony at 
Jaggannath Temple in Puri was an unparallelled event. The 
political parties were grouping themselves in view of the advent 
of the new constitution. The Congressmen in Orissa were 
more united in the determination to work the new constitution 
but in Bihar there was a certain amount of cleavage as has 
been noted in the Administrative Report on Bihar and Orissa 
fgr 1934-35. The general consensus in Bihar, however, as 
reflected in the debate of Legislative Council was to co-operate 
whole-heartedly for the working of a new constitution. The 
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year, however, saw a deterioration in commltaal relations and 
there were sporadic problems at different places. 

A separate Reforms Department was constituted in 
February, 1935, in order to deal with the heavy work because 
of the impending' constitutional reforms which envisaged the 
wide extension of the franchise, and the creation of the new 
province of Orissa. This was due to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935 passed by both Houses of Parliament 
had received the Royal Assent on the 2nd of August. Government 
re-constituted the Franchise Committees, one for Bihar and 
another for Orissa, consisting mainly of elected members of 
the Legislators. 

The Administrative Report for 1934-35 mentions :— 

“The impending inauguration from the 1st April 1936 
of the new province of Orissa raised a multitude of administra¬ 
tive problems that imposed additional work on most departments 
of Government. Although most of the problems were dealt 
with in the Reforms Department, which was the department 
responsible for matters connected with the separation of Orissa, 
yet many questions such as the separation of records and the 
preparation of a separate Orissa budget occupied the attention 
of all departments. 

It was provisionally decided to divide the new province 
into six main districts (subject to certain special arrangements 
in the case of Angul which are explained below). The present 
districts of Puri and Balasore were to remain unaltered. The 
district of Sambalpur was to be enlarged by the addition of the 
area accruing to Orissa from the Central Provinces, the 
Padampura area to be added to the Sadar subdivision of the 
district, and the Khariar estate to form a new subdivision of 
the district of Sambalpur with headquarters at Nawapara. The 
portion of the province coming from the Madras Presidency 
was to be divided into two districts. The part coming from 
the Ganjam district (including the Agency tracts) was to form 
the district of Ganjam with headquarters at Chatrapur, and ^ 
the Vizagapatam Agency part with a small portion from the 
Chicacole subdivision of the present district of Ganjam was to 
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form the district of Koraput with headquarters at Koraput. 
The present district of Angul was to be divided into two, each 
nominally called a district. In the Sadar subdivision # the 
District Officer of Cuttack and in the Khondmals subdivision the 
District Officer of Ganjam would be* ex-officio Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner. There were to be two judgeships, one at Cuttack with 
jurisdiction over the three districts of Balasore, Cuttack and 
Sambalpur, and the other at Berhampur in the Ganjam district 
with jurisdiction over Puri, Ganjam and Koraput. In the 
Agency areas, which are ‘partially excluded areas’, the District 
Officers will continue to exercise the powers of Sessions Judges. 

A detailed examination of the laws at present in force 
in the territories of the three provinces that are to form the 
new province of Orissa was undertaken, and the extremely 
difficult question how far the various laws should be amended 
in the interests of uniformity or whether they should be totally 
repealed and replaced by new legislation was under consideration 
in the different departments under the guidance of the 
Legislative Department. 

Another difficult problem was furnished by the question of 
recruitment to the Orissa services from the cadres of the parent 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the Central Provinces. 
The rates of pay, conditions of services and prospects of promo¬ 
tion, being diverse in the three provinces, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in deciding the terms upon which officers were 
to be drafted into the Orissa cadres. 

A major problem was offered by the necessity for new 
buildings to house the new Government and its officers. The 
Government of India undertook to bear the burden of this task. 
Additions and alterations, however, in the Government House 
at Puri, where it is proposed that the Governor of the new 
province will temporarily reside, were taken up by the local 
Government. Arrangements were made for the temporary 
accommodation at Cuttack of other officers who are not required 
to remain at headquarters with the Governor. 

The rejection by an Architect and an Engineer of the 
Government of India, after their visit in September, of the 
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Tulsipur site at Cuttack, which had been selected by the Orissa 
Administration Committee as the place for the new Capital, let 
loose a flood of hopes and fears about the situation of the head¬ 
quarters of the new province. While Cuttack, Berhampur and 
Khurda all had their supporters, even places in remote Balasore 
did not lack champions. It was expected that a technical 
Committee would be set up to report upon the suitability for 
building purposes of those places which may be regarded as 
possible sites for the Capital. 

The financial problems of the new province engaged the 
close attention of Government. It was decided that each of the 
Governments of Madras, the Central Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa should frame budget estimates for the areas under their 
control, and these budget estimates should be consolidated by 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa and submitted to the 
Government of India for sanction. The Government of India 
would then scrutinize the position and determine the provisional 
subvention and the opening balances to be allowed to the new 
province. Accordingly the budget estimates for 1936-37 as 
framed by the three provincial Governments were consolidated 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and submitted to the 
Government of India at the end of the year. The Government 
of Bihar and Orissa further undertook the preparation of a 
separate memorandum for Orissa, in order to present the case of 
the new province for financial assistance as effectively as 
possible before Sir Otto Niemeyer. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s visit 
aroused great public interest in Orissa and more than one non- 
official memorandum on Orissa’s financial position, ably argued, 
was prepared for submission to him. 

Throughout the year a number of important discussions at 
Ootacamund, Ranchi, Delhi and in Orissa took place between 
the officers of the various Governments interested in the creation 
of the new province.” 

Sir James David Sifton was the last Governnor for the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa and he continued to administer 
the province throughout 1936-36. The last visit by the Gover¬ 
nor of Bihar and Orissa to Puri and Cuttack was paid in 
April, 1936. Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy of India and his 
wife paid a visit to Darbhanga on the 30th November, 1936. 
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The death of His Majesty King George V on the 21st January, 
1936 was marked by’numerous meetings of condolence held all 
over the Province. A mammoth meeting at Bankipur Maldan 
on the 27th January, 1936 was presided over by the 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar kingh of Darbhanga. Sri 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress and other Congress 
leaders had attended the meeting. On the 22nd January at 
4-30 P.M. the accession to the Throne of His Majesty King 
Edward VIII was proclaimed by the Chief Secretary in the 
presence of His Excellency the Governor and a gathering of 
officials and non-officials. 

In January, 1936 an Order-in-Council was promulgated by 
His Majesty creating a separate province of Orissa. Thereby 
the aspirations of the Oriyas who had been through the Utkal 
Union Conference and various other bodies pressing for a 
separate province of their own was fulfilled. On the 1st April, 
1936, the separation took effect and His Excellency Sir John 
Hubback who had been intimately associated with Orissa from 
before was sworn in as the first Governor of Orissa by Sir 
Courtney Terrell, Chief Justice of the Patna High Court. The 
inaugural ceremony was held at the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 
His Majesty’s message was as follows :— 

“It gave me great pleasure as one of the earliest acts of 
my reign and first outcome of the Government of India Act 
of last year to approve an Order in Council creating Orissa 
as a separate province. Through my Viceroy and your first 
Governor I send to the Province of Orissa this message of 
greeting. The long cherished and natural desire of the Oriya 
people to be reunited after centuries of dependence upon other 
administrations is thus fulfilled. It is my hope and expectation 
that the new Province will draw inspiration from the past and 
will prove worthy of the historic tradition of the holy land of 
Orissa. To all my subjects in Orissa, I send my cordial wishes 
for their happiness and prosperity.” 

As a result of the separation of the Orissa division, the 
province of Bihar was reduced in area from 83,054 square miles 
:o 69,348 square miles, and. in population according to the 1931 
census, from 38 millions to 33 millions. Some bonds between 
the two provinces still lingered. The Patna High Court and 
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the Patna University continued to serve the new Province and 
the cadres of the Imperial Services remained joint. 

From 1st April 1936 Bihar was a separate province. 

The list of Governors from 1912 to date is given below 
omitting the names of the officiating Governors :— 

Name Period of 

appointment 


1. Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

2. Sir Edward Gait 

3. Lord Sinlia of Raipur 

4. Sir Henrv Wheeler 
B. Sir Hugh Stephenson 

6. Sir James Sifton 

7. Sir Maurice Hallet 

8. Sir Thomas Stewart 

9. Sir Thomas Rutherford 

10. Sir Hugh Dow 

11. Shri Jairamdas Daulalram 

12. Dr. Madhava Shrihari Aney 
IS. Shri Ranganath Ram Chandra 
14. Dr. Zakir Husain 


1912 — 1915 

1915 — 1920 

1920 — 1922 

1922 — 1927 

1927 — 1932 

1932 — 1937 

1937 — 1939 

1939 — 1943 

1943 — 1910 

1940 — 1947 

15.8.47 to 12.1.48 

13.1.48 to 14.0.52 
Diwakar 15.0.52 to 5.7.57 

0.7.57 to-date. 


DEMOGRAPHIC DETAILS OF BIHAR 

The population of Bihar on the 1st of March, 1961 was 
46,457,042 and recorded an increase by 19.48 per cent over the 
population of 38,783,778 in 1951. The corresponding rates for 
the three preceding decades were 10.27 (1941-50), 12.20 
(1931-40) and 11.45 (1921-30). 

The growth of the population of Bihar since 1901 has been 
as follows :— 


Table I* 

Year Persons Variation Percentage 


1901 

27 , 312,425 



1911 

28 , 315,024 

4 - 1 , 002,599 

4 - 3.07 

1921 

28 , 127.283 

— 187,741 

— 0.00 

1931 

, 31 . 347,810 

4 - 3 , 220,627 

4 - 11.45 

1941 

35 . 171.869 

4 - 3 , 824,059 

+ 12.20 

1951 

38 , 783,778 

4 - 3 . 011.909 

- j - 10.27 

1961 

40 . 457.042 

4 - 7 . 073,204 

4 - 19.78 


* The other Tables referred to are in the Appendix to the book. 
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There are 17 districts in Bihar and the growth of the 
population has been almost uniform in all the districts in at 
least the last four decades. Details of variation in population 
during the last 60 years is given in Table III. There was a 
fall of population in 1921 census. This is in keeping with the 
fall of 0.66 per cent of population for Bihar. The districts that 
had recorded a decline of population in 1921 census are Patna, 
Gaya, Shahabad, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Saharsa, 
Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Ranchi. The districts that 
had escaped a decline of population in 1921 census are Saran, 
Champaran, Pumea, Palamau, Dhanbad and Singhbhum. The 
main reason for the decline was, generally speaking, the scourge 
of influenza that had swept through Bihar. Influenza and the 
epidemic of Malaria had actually left some villages desolate in 
districts like Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga in that decade. The 
districts that did not record a decline of population in 1921 
have had a spurt of industrialisation in the decade 1911-21 or 
they were not so much ravaged by the great influenza epidemic. 
The districts of Singhbhum and Dhanbad are examples of 
increase of population through industrialisation. The districts 
of Palamau, Purnea, Champaran and Saran have had a natural 
accretion of population. 

Coming to the area, the State of Bihar is 67,198 square 
miles. The district which is the largest in area is Ranchi which 
has an area of 7052 square miles. Dhanbad district is the 
smallest with an area of 1,114 square miles. 

The density of population in the different districts differs 
very widely. Patna, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Saran have 
a very heavy density of population. According to 1961 census 
the district of Palamau has the smallest density of 241 persons 
per square mile while Muzaffarpur has the heaviest density of 
1,364 persons per square mile. The average density of 
population according to 1961 census is 691 as against 580 in 
1951. The break up figures of the area, density and population 
is given in Table II. 

So far as density is concerned it may be mentioned 
incidentally that Bihar is superseded by only three other States 
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in India, namely, Kerala, West Bengal and Madras according 
to the census figures of 1951. The density in India as a whole 
in 1951 was 287. 

It is interesting to note that in 1951 census the correspond¬ 
ing year of the first four districts from the point of view of 
density were Saran (1,182), Patna (1,168), Muzaffarpur 
(1,167) and Darbhanga (1,123). This order has been changed 
according to 1961 census. Now the four first districts in order 
of density are Muzaffarpur (1,364), Patna (1,360), Saran (1,343) 
and Darbhanga (1,322). 

Household figures are important and indicate the picture 
of tile housing problem. The household, in census, means the 
entire groups of persons who commonly live together in the 
same house for census purposes and have a common mess for 
their meals barring meals outside due to the exigencies of work. 
According to 1961 figures the total number of census household 
in Bihar is 7.704,396. The average size of a household on 
number of persons per household comes to 6.03. The minimum 
size has been recorded in Saran district 4.77 while the maximum 
is in Shahabad 6.44. 

Table III shows the variation of population in the different 
districts in the last 60 years. Table III will show that 
Darbhanga has continued to be the most populous and 
Dhanbad the least. There are 8 districts that have a population 
of more than 30 lakhs each. They are Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, 
Champa ran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr and Pumea. 
Then* are 5 districts ranging between 20-30 lakhs each and 
they are Patna, Sa.nt.hal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Ranchi and 
Singhl.hum. Four districts namely, Bhagalpur, Saharsa, 
Palanwm and Dhanbad have less than 20 lakhs each. 

Am analysis of 1961 population figures will show that the 
high “.-a rate of growth was in Pumea district (37.09) followed 
by Saharsa (31.67). These two districts are climatically not 
very salubrious. In the past they had suffered front the ravages 
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of floods, malaria and other diseases. There has been no doubt 
some improvement in' public health conditions owing to an 
intensive anti-malaria campaign. Kosi Project has beefl taken 
up to bridle Kosi commonly described as the River of Sorrow 
in Bihar and the Kosi Project when ‘implemented will mean a 
lot of economic improvement to these two districts. 

In Saharsa district large tracts covered with tall kmis grass 
have been brought under the plough. There has also been a 
settlement of displaced persons in Purnea district. All these 
reasons may have contributed to some increase of population 
in Purnea district besides normal accretion. It has, however, 
to be borne in mind that Purnea district his lost an area of 
759 square miles and a population of 2,77,288 owing to 
the implementation of the recommendations of the State 
Reorganisation Commission after census in 1951. With this 
background the phenomenal increase of population of 37.09 per 
cent in Purnea district appears somewhat doubtful. Similar 
remarks may be made regarding the district of Saharsa which 
records 31.67 per cent of increase. Saharsa is now a district 
and a large number of Government offices have been located in 
different parts but this fact does not adequately explain the 
great rise in the population. 

Another district that has shown a high increase of popula¬ 
tion is Dhanbad. The increase of population in Dhanbad is 
quite reasonable. In 1951 census also it had recorded the 
increase of 21.97 per cent. Dhanbad is right in one of the 
richest colliery and industrial zones of India with wonderful 
possibility. The industrial expansion of Dhanbad district has 
naturally brought in a large scale immigration of skilled and 
unskilled men. Hazaribagh district has also recorded an 
increase of 23.60 per cent because of similar reasons. There 
has been a spurt of industrialisation in the district of 
Hazaribagh in the last decade. The increase in some of the 
other districts i.e. Gaya, Shahabad, Champaran, Mcnghyr, 
Bhagalpur and Palamau corresponds with the overall rate of 
increase in the State of a whole and could be attributed to 
natural growth of urbanisation and some industrialisation. 
There has been an overall improvement in public health conditions 
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In these districts along with the other districts of the State. 
Monghyr’s industrial expansion has just started and Barauni 
area of this district will soon have Oil Refineries, Thermal 
Power Station and a number of industries. The impact of 
Monghyr’s industrialisation will be felt in the next census. 

Among the districts that have recorded comparatively lower 
rate of increase are Darbhanga (17.32), Monghyr (16.92), Patna 
(16.39), Ranchi (15.57), Santhal Parganas (15.17) and Saran 
(13.64). It may be observed that the district of Ranchi is 
going to be highly industrialised within the next decade. The 
increase of 15.57 per cent in Ranchi in 1961 could be compared 
to the increase in population of 11.09 per cent in 1951. Steps 
are being taken for completely changing the face of Ranchi by 
industrialisation and the full tempo of it will come in the course 
of about five years. The rates of increase in these districts 
except for Patna are considerably higher than those of the 
previous decade 1941-50. Patna has had a 16.39 per cent of 
increase of population in 1961. One of the causes of increase in 
population of Patna district is the enormous expansion of State 
activities and the centralisation of a large number of 
Government offices in Patna and the subdivisional towns. One 
example may be given. In the course of the last one decade, 
the Old Secretariat in Patna was found far too inadequate and 
a large number of hutments had to be built to accommodate 
the increasing number of offices. The additional accommodation 
afforded by the hutments also proved extremely inadequate and 
many Government offices had to be located in private buildings. 
In 1959 another large new Secretariat building was built and 
thrown open and there is a talk of a third Secretariat building 
coming up very soon. Patna is bound to have an increasing 
population in the coming decade. It may also be mentioned 
that the districts of Muzaffarpur, Saran and Darbhanga have 
very fertile lands and a naturally increasing population. It is 
almost correct to say that people of Saran and Muzaffarpur 
districts are bound to be there if there are Biharis outside 
Bihar anywhere in the world. Inspite of this high rate of* 
emigration the population has gone up very high. 
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Regarding the sex-ratio, the State as a whole was 991 as 
against 990 in 1951. Practically, there has been no significant 
change in sex-ratio during the last decade. Males outnumber 
the females by 199,314. The sex-ratio according to tfie 1951 
census in Orissa was 1,022, Madras 1,006, Madhya Pradesh 993, 
Bombay 932, Uttar Pradesh 910, West -Bengal 859 and the 
Punjab 744. The All-India sex-ratio according to 1951 census 
was 947. 

The sex-ratio shows particular variations in some districts. 
The districts of Saran, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur show an 
excess of females over males. This was mainly due to large 
scale migrations consisting mostly of male agricultural 
labourers. This was also the feature at the time of 1951 
census as it coincides with agricultural operations. The over 
saturated districts of Saran, Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur send 
out hundreds of agricultural labourers to the other districts of 
Bihar, districts of West Bengal and Assam for labour in the 
fields during this time. 

Table TV in the appendix showing the sex-ratio in Dhanbad 
is only 789 females in every 1,000 males. The sex-ratio there 
in 1951 census was 818.7 females for every 1,000 males. 
There is nothing surprising in this feature as Dhanbad District 
is being rapidly industrialised. The giant projects that have 
gone up and the wide development in the collieries naturally 
attract more of males who do not choose to bring their women 
folk partially clue to housing problem. Women are also not 
allowed to work inside the mines. 

Adverse sex-ratio is also marked in Pnrnea and Saharsa 
districts followed by Bhagalpur and Singhbhum. These two 
districts show an adverse sex-ratio in 1951 census as well. 
There is an apparent imbalance as immigration of male labour 
force from outside the district cannot be an adequate explana¬ 
tion. This observation dees not. however, apply to Singhbhum 
District where conditions are almost similar to those in Dhanbad 
owing to quick industrialisation. The giant Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur and the associated industries in the neighbourhood 
has brought in a very keen housing problem and a large 
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percentage of the male workers have got to live without their 
women-folk. 

l 

The district-wise sex-ratio is given in Table. IV. 

Urban Population. According to the Census Rules a town 
means a place having*Municipality, Notified Area Committee or 
Cantonment or a place which has been declared to be a town. 
The concept of a town in 1961 census is slightly different. Any 
place with a population of more than 5,000 persons, with density 
of more than 1,000 persons per square mile and if at least 75 
per cent of adult, male population is engaged in non-agricultural 
occupations fulfils the conditions of being a town according to 
1961 Census. 

The adoption of this criteria has given us 47 new places 
as towns and 5 former towns have been dropped from the list. 
The places treated as town in 1951 but not so treated in 1961 
Census are Rajauli (Gaya district, population 12.673), Kesharia 
(Chamoaran district, population 4,307), Mow (Darbhanga 
district, population 5,995), Chas (Dhanbad district, population 
5,373) and Manoharpur (Singhbhum district, population 4,734). 
Table V gives the list of places treated as town for the first 
time in 1961 Census. Table VI gives the population in rural 
and urban area. 

The net addition to urban population on account of the 
inclusion of the new' towms as in Table V comes to 4,51,998. 
It will be seen that 3.91 million cr nearly 8.4?£ out of the total 
population of Bihar of 46.46 millions have been returned as 
urban. 

One of (he reasons of this increase is due to the fact that 
new towns have come into existence because of a different 
criteria in 1961 census. Besides industrialisation and an accent 
on urbanisation have been a prominent feature in many States 
of India. In this respect Bihar may be said to be lagging 
behind generally in urban development. This underlines the 
fact that Bihar still lives in villages and will continue to live 
as such for many years to come. The comparative figures of 
urbanisation for some of the States in India as in 1951 census 
are given on the next page. 
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States 


Percentage 

Bombay # 


31.1 

West Bengal 


24.8 

Madras 


24.4 

Punjab 


18.7 

Uttar Pradesh 


13.6 

Madhya Pradesh 


12.0 

Assam 


4.6 

Orissa 


4.1 

All India 


17.3 

A comparison with other 

countries may not be out of the 

place. U.S.A. in 1940 had 56.5% of urban population as against 

Canada's (1941) 54.3% and 

France’s (1946) 

53.2. In Asia, 

Japan in 1948 had 49.1% of urban population. 


During the last 40 years 

variation in the urban population 

of the State has been as follows :— 


Census Total urban 

Variation 

Percentage 

Year population 


increase 

1921 1.200..‘HO 

— 

— 

1931 1,1-02.408 

4- 202,092 

21.S 

1911 1,901,318 

-H 499,906 

34.2 

1931 2,701731 

-'r 712,417 

37.2 

1901 3,909,337 

4-1,204,606 

44.3 


The total figures in urban population during the Inst 40 
years have been 2,709,021 or 225.7%. The rate of increase in 
total population during this period has been of the order of 
65.1%. This indicates that the rate of urban increase has been 
much faster than that of the total population. 

The figures in Table VI will show that Dhanbad district 
has recorded the highest percentage of increase of urban 
population in 1961 (25.06). Next comes Singhbhum district 
(21.68). In 1961 Patna, the capital of the State has recorded 
20.08% of urban population. Dhanbad has been rapidly urban¬ 
ised and has outstripped Singhbhum and Patna districts which 
have occupied the highest place in 1961 census. Saharsa 
district had no towns in 1951. In 1961 according to the new 
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definition of a town, Saharsa has got the towns of Saharsa 
(14,818), Murliganj (9,860), Supaul (17,612), Nirmali (5,428), 
Madhepura (11,859) and Birpur (8,057). Saharsa originally 
formed a part of Bhagalpur district and has the two subdivisions 
of Madhepura and -Supaul. Saharsa was given the status of a 
sub-district and an Additional District Magistrate was posted 
in 1944. She was given the status of a full district only 
in 1954. A portion of Kosi Project is being implemented 
within the Saharsa district and that is one of the reasons of 
the tempo of urbanisation. The town of Birpur which emerges 
out of the Census of 1961 with a population of 8,057 is sited 
in an area full of jungles and wild life only a decade back. 
Saharsa, however, still continues to be the most rural among 
the districts of Bihar. 

It may be observed that inspite of the heavy population 
in Saran district it has only 4% of urban population. Similar 
is the case of Muzaffarpur (3.85) and Darbhanga (4.25). 
According to the new definition of a town Santhal Parganas 
district has now got the new towns of Godda (7,518), Jamtara 
(6,724) and Jasidih (4,299). The total urban population of 
Santhal Parganas is only 4.17%. Godda and Jamtara are 
subdivisional headquarters. 

Ranchi district has now recorded 6.77% of urban popula¬ 
tion although according to the new concept of towns Ranchi 
has got 5 new towns, namely Gumla (10,647), Khunti (8,162), 
Khelari (5,777) and Muri (4,654). Ranchi district is, however, 
bound to record a much higher percentage of urban population 
in 1971. 

Growth of population in selected towns. According to the 
census technique a town with more than 100,000 population is 
called a city. Up to 1951 according to census return, Bihar had 
only 5 cities, namely Patna, Jamshedpur, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
Ranchi. The 1961 census brings in 2 new cities, namely 
Muzaffarpur (1,08,759) and Darbhanga (1,03,106). The next 
category of towns has the population between 50,000 to 1,00,000. 
The towns in this second category are Monghyr, Biharsharif# 
Arrah, Chapra, Dinapore, Katihar, Dhanbad and Jamalpur. 
Monghyr town in 1961 recorded a population of 90,137 and thus 
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missed the definition of being a city by narrow margin. In 
1971 census Monghyr is bound to be a city particularly because 
of the industrialisation in Barauni area. (Table VII) * 

The percentage of growth in Patna city during the last 
decade is 27.99 which is a lower rate than the rate during the 
last decade. Jamshedpur which is in the belt commonly des¬ 
cribed as the Ruhr of India has naturally recorded the maximum 
growth within the last decade because of the siting of new 
industries and continuous expansion of the Steel and the allied 
industries. Fifty years before the area of Jamshedpur was 
a jungle with a few straggling small villages of Adibasis with 
two meandering streams. The place was noted for big games. 

The rate of increase of Gaya town is only 12.85. This is 
rather unexpected. This rate is even lower than the average 
rate of growth in the district as a whole. 

Bhagalpur has maintained a normal accretion. Ranchi had 
dropped a large population within the last decade because of the 
shifting of Eastern Command Headquarters from Ranchi to 
Lucknow. The rate of increase in Ranchi town has been 
30.50% which is higher than that of in Gaya or Bhagalpur 
but much lower than its own rate during the last decade. The 
present figures do not indicate the rapid urbanisation of Ranchi 
town which is quickly losing the previous townscape of open 
fields, cultivated lands and Adibasis’ huts interspersed between 
the pucca, houses. The full impact of the growing industrial 
projects which ar*> going to be started or have just been started 
in Ranchi will be felt only in the next census. 

The growth of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga cities are easily 
explained. Muzaffarpur is the headquarters of Tirhut Division 
and a large number of Government offices have been located at 
Muzaffarpur during the last decade. A large number of 
educational institutions which again have been expanded are 
also new factors for the town. The abolition of zamindari has 
led to the infiltration of many ex-landlords into Muzaffarpur 
town. This factor, however, is not confined to this town alone. 

The population in Darbhanga has increased for similar 
reasons and particularly because of the siting of a medical 
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college and a number tf educational institutions. The C. M. 
College in Darbhanga alone from its strength of a few hundred 
has expanded to the strength of over 4,000 population inclusive 
of students and staff. 

In the next category* of towns that has population between 
50,000 to 100,000 the rate of growth varies between 17.22% 
except in case of Darbhanga (68.66%), Katihar (40.25%) and 
Jamtara (28.59%) all of which are important as industrial or 
commercial centres. The importance of Katihar is growing 
rapidly and it is expected that the urbanisation of Katihar will 
maintain its tempo. (Table VII) 

Literacy. According to 1961 census, literacy means ability 
to read and write a simple letter in any languages. For the 
State as a whole, literacy has increased from 12.17 per cent in 
1951 to 18.23 per cent in 1961. The percentage of male literacy, 
which was 20.48 in 1851, now stands at 29.60. Literacy among 
females is, however, very low (6.77%) in spite of an increase 
of about 80% during the last decade. Comparative figures of 
literacy (according to the 1951 census) in India as a whole, 
and some other States are given below :— 

Percentage of literacy 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Kerala 

10.73 

50.24 

31.48 

West Bengal 

23.99 

34.20 

12.18 

Bombay 

21.65 

31.71 

11.00 

Mysore 

19.29 

29.06 

9.17 

Assam 

18.07 

27.08 

7.81 

Orissa 

15.80 

27.32 

4.52 

Uitar Pradesh 

10.80 

17.38 

3.56 

Madhya Pradesh 

9.83 

16.23 

3.22 

Rajasthan 

8.93 

14.40 

2.98 

Himachal Pradesh 

7.71 

12.59 

2.37 

All India 

16.61 

24.88 

7.87 


Within Bihar, the three most ‘literate’ districts are Patna 
(28.37), Dhanbad (25.47) and Singhbhum (22.34). In 1951, 
this order was Patna (22.09), Singhbhum (18.67) and Dhanbad 
(16.00). It follows that the growth of literacy in Dhanbad has 
surpassed Singhbhum. There has been marked increase in 
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literacy in all the districts. Eevn so, the three districts where 
the incidence of literacy is very low in Bihar are Champaran 
(12.99), Palamau (13.39) and Saharsa (13.75). In 1951, this 
order was Champaran (6.48), Palamau (6.58) and Purnea (7?11). 

In this picture of all-round improvement there is at least 
one district, Saharsa, in which the percentage of female literacy 
has gone down from 4.47 in 1951 to 3.89 in 1961. In Santhal 
Parganas, the position regarding female literacy has remained 
almost static. 

The following statement shows the position of literacy in 
the seven cities of Bihar : 


Percentage of literacy 


Name of city 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Patna 

50.44 

62.10 

35.32 

Jamshedpur 

Gaya 

52.12 

61.73 

39.76 

44.99 

58.44 

28.85 

Bhagalpur 

43.40 

54.72 

29.55 

Ranchi 

57.24 

66.85 

44.99 

Muzaffarpur 

51.98 

61.64 

38.13 

Darbhanga 

39.62 

54.31 

22.70 

Ranchi is the 

most literate 

city in Bihar 

followed by 


Jamshedpur and Muzaffarpur. Just about half the number of 
citizens in Patna is literate. 

Literacy figures in 1961 as compared to 1951 are in 
Tables VIII. 



THE FIRST CENSUS IN BIHAR (1869) 


The first experimental Census Operations in the Divisions 
of Patna, Bhagalpur, and Chotanagpur were conducted in 1869. 
At that time Patna Division also covered the present Tirhut 
Division. Bhagalpur Division had more territories under it 
than its present jurisdiction. These Divisions formed a part 
of the Lower provinces of Bhagalpur. 

The experimental Census Operations were undertaken as per 
Resolution of the Government dated the 11th November, 1868. 
The Lt. Governor called upon the Commissioners of the Divisions 
“to set on foot partial enumeration of the people wherever the 
greatest facilities were offered” with the view of “bringing to 
light the difficulties to be provided against” in taking a Census 
of these provinces. The idea was that these experimental 
Census Operations will bring forth the methods that may be best 
adopted for the General Census Operations to come in 1871 and 
to dispel the first fears of misgivings of enumeration in 
uneducated mind. 

The Registrar-General was held to be the proper Officer to 
whom the supervision of the Census Operations should be 
entrusted and the Commissioners were asked to send their 
reports and suggestions to Government through that Officer. 
The report of H. Beverley, Registrar-General, was signed on the 
31st December, 1869. This document has its importance for 
knowing Bihar at that time although neither the methods of 
conducting the Census Operations nor the results were held to 
be very satisfactory. 

Chotanagpur Division. Regarding Chota Nagpur, the 
Commissioner Colonel E. T. Dalton remarked that the 
Chowkidars, who were the only available unpaid agency, could 
not be held to be very reliable. His conclusion was that without 
employing a large number of paid enumerators the Census cannot 
possibly be made in a single day or night. Mr. Dalton’s views 
were based on the reports of the Deputy Commissioner of 
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Lohardugga (the present Ranchi District), Capt. R. C. Money 
and Major H. V. Boddam, Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh. 

* 

Bhagalpur Division. The Commissioner of Bhagalpur 
Division reported that the people regarded the operations with 
suspicion and the District Officers were only partially successful 
in their endeavours to dis-abuse the public mind of an uneasy 
fear of increased taxation. He, however, mentioned that no 
opposition was made anywhere except at Kishanganj where a 
big Zamindar Saiyid Ahmed Reza refused to let the inmates of 
his house to be enumerated until he was served with a Parwana 
by the Sub-Divisional Officer to do so. For this Division also, 
the considered opinion was that paid enumerators should be 
appointed. Mr. Worgan, District Officer of Purnea, however, got 
excellent help from a few enlightened men like Mr. Shilling-Ford, 
Mr. Forbes and Raja Lila Nand Singh. 

A unique Suggestion for Santhals. A peculiar method of 
Census was adopted for the purely Santhal country in the 
District of Santhal Parganas. Mr. Dalrymple observed, “the 
farmers of the villages, or M\anjhis should make the enumeration 
of their respective villages. Few of these men could read or 
write, but their habit is to keep all their account, which are 
often very complicated, by knotted strings. With the help of 
these strings no Manjhis will have any difficulty in recording, as 
it were, the information as to the number of houses, men, 
women and children in the villages and when the Parganite 
visits his village, he will be able to take down the results shown 
bv the strings in the Census form, and to add to it from infor¬ 
mation derived from Mnnjhis of other necessary information. 
The same process should be followed in the Pahariah villages 
through the Hill Sirdars who held the same position on the 
hills as the Parganites do in the plain and their subordinate 
heads in the villages." Unfortunately the Census Report of 
Santhal Parganas had not been received by the Registrar- 
General when he wrote his Report and the results of this unique 
suggestion of counting the people by knotting the strings were 
Jhen not known. But the Registrar-General observed that it was 
hardly probable that the information collected by so primitive 
manner should be accurate. 
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Some interesting statistics from Bhagalpur. Analysing the 
census statistics which formed a part of Beverley’s Report dated 
the 31st December, 1869, we come across certain interesting 
figures. The density of population in Bhagalpur Division was 
861 souls to a sq. mile. The average number of souls to a 
house is only 3.23. Scarcely l/5th of the population was 
Muhammedans. In the Santhal Parganas, the Santhals composed 
only 1 / ;! rd of the inhabitants. Of the males not 17 per cent 
are able to read. The enumerations were made in as many 
as 65 places containing a population of 295,976 souls. Of this 
number 149,309 or 50.44 per cent are males and 146,667 or 
49.56 per cent are females. 

Bhagalpur Municipality had 10,038 houses and the total 
male population was 29,428 as against the total female popula¬ 
tion of 30,794. The total population of Monghyr Municipality 
was 26,450 males and 27,531 females. Purnea Town had only 
5,836 males as against 5,272 females. The total population of 
Nya-Dumka was 25,902. 

Patna. In the Patna Division, the returns were not 
collected in the prescribed form owing to the operations in that 
Division having been suspended for sometime for economic 
scarcity. The Commissioner did not consider the returns to 
be very trustworthy and the population figures were not taken 
to be very correct. The Commissioner thought that the popula¬ 
tion of Patna which was 37,363 males, 47,163 females and 
32,518 children (total 117,124) was understated. Motihari 
which was then under the Patna Division had 2,825 adults and 
996 children with the total population of only 3,821 souls. 
Chapra Town, however, had a total population of 45,069 souls. 
The total population of Arrah was 23,934 souls. 

Chotanagpur. Regarding Chotanagpur Division, the Cen¬ 
sus was taken of the whole district of Lohardugga and the total 
population came to 1,393,707 to an area of 11,404 sq. miles, 
giving an average of 122 souls to a sq. mile. The Deputy 
Commissioner was satisfied that the population figure was 
approximately correct but that as regards the proportions of 
sexes and the number in each caste, the figures were not to be 
depended upon. The Commissioner Col. Dalton agreed with 
this opinion. 
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Suggestion for setting aside caste category* The returns 
for Hazaribagh we$e, however, taken to be untrustworthy as 
the number of male children nearly doubled the female children 
and the Deputy Commissioner thought that many adult males 
must have been entered as children.* The .Deputy Commissioner 
also remarked, “Under the head of caste, most of the persons 
have returned from their occupations instead of religion. I 
think, the term caste should be set aside and the term religion 
or Dhurm, used instead." 

Little known castes of Chotanagpur* Some of the castes 
that came out in the Census statistics of Chotanagpur were 
Temra Dumra, Bouh, Sookalee, Sowassee, Sulegur, Joorear, 
Khackrohee, etc. It is difficult to reconcile these castes as to 
their proper identity. 

The percentage of males in the total population was 50.89 
in Chotanagpur Division as against 50.44 in Bhagalpur Division. 

In Hazaribagh only Kodarma Estate was censused. The 
total Hindu population of Kodarma Estate was found to be 
5,237 and the Muhammedan population 416. The columns under 
Christians, Santhals and other Aboriginal Tribes being nil, these 
figures do not appear to be reliable. 

‘Family'•holder* as an occupation. The Registrar-General, 
in his conclusion, also mentioned that many of the occupations 
which were specified were not readily intelligible. Some persons 
were described as “family-holders” and the term was interpreted 
as equivalent to “Pater-familias" or a head of a house-hold. It 
turned out, however, on an enquiry that the term meant “persons 
holding family tickets to draw certain amount of money 
remitted by their relations of foreign services.” 
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Patna district. 

A group of villages near the growing township of Nalanda 
in Patna district was studied. The villages are Bargaon, 
Surajpur and Sarichak in Silao P. S. of Patna district. Nalanda 
was once a famous place which has also been separately studied. 

Bargaon. 

Bargaon is also a very ancient place but the old history is 
forgotten. There is a temple of Sun God. In Bihar there are 
very few places where the worship of Sun is done. Suraj Kund 
is a big tank with rather dirty water but on every Sunday a 
village fair is held and people bathe themselves in the water 
of Suraj Kund which is said to possess healing properties. 
There is nothing to support the tradition that the water cures 
any disease. 

There are about 200 families in the village with a total 
population of about 600 persons. 40 families are of Harijan 
communities, who belong to Depressed Classes. Several 
Harijans were personally interviewed, one of them is Dora by 
caste and the other Mochi. Doras are the traditional scavengers 
while Mochis are originally shoe-makers. Peculiarly enough 
the economic status of the Dorns is more satisfactory than that 
of the Chamars. The Dora keeps a few chickens and has a 
mud-built house with roof tiles. There are three rooms in the 
Dom’s house and a small courtyard along with a well. Women 
members of the family do not work in the field but they make 
baskets and mats which are readily sold. This Dora family 
has contributed a lower primary school to the village. One of 
the family members Muneshwar Bhangi, who is now employed 
at Benaras has spent about Rs. 1,500/- for construction of the 
lower primary school building. He did this as he was denied 
an opportunity to study in the village L. P. School for his caste. 
The name of the school is Muneshwar Prathmic Vidyalaya. 
There are about 50 children. 

The Mochi is a landless agricultural labourer and has five 
members in the family. He has two kathas of land in which 
his house is built with tiled roof, which consists of 4 rooms. 
All the members of his family are earning. He has got into 
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debt. There is a Lohar (Blacksmith) and a Kumhar (village 
potter). The blacksmith has a better economic status than the 
village potter. 

Three persons who are agriculturists but also work as 
agricultural labourers were studied. One of them has a wheat 
grinding machine. Another has a paddy-husking machine. The 
third one is agricultural labourer but has two bullock carts and 
supplements his earning by hiring his bullock carts. 

The average agriculturist has a holding of 3 or 4 bighas 
of land. The temple at Bargaon has got some Pandas. One of 
the Panda is also a village doctor. The villagers being close 
to a town are quite self-conscious and would not admit readily 
that they have any debt. They repeatedly said that they never 
remained unemployed. On a closer examination they, however, 
agreed that in the hotter part of the season some of them 
remained unemployed. 

The investigation showed that the labourers could only be 
productively employed for six months in the year at the most. 
The villagers, however, were found to be more or less free 
from debts. The villagers are now manure-minded and use 
chemical fertilisers like Ammonia-Sulphate and Superphosphate. 
Green manures are not much in use. Castor Cake is also 
commonly used as manure. The agricultural implements are 
rather primitive. Few of them avail the opportunity of 
improved seeds which is distributed by the Block Development 
officers. Bullocks occupy the foremost place among the 
livestock. Almost all the agriculturists have one or two bullocks. 

Expenditure on milk, ghee, vegetables and fruits is only 
possible for people of satisfactory economic level. Fish and 
meat are seldom consumed. But the expenditure of an average 
family on tobacco or intoxicant was more than what, is spent 
on meat or fish. The housing condition showed that people of 
good economic status had brick walled house or mud-built house 
with tiled roof. The poorer section has huts of thatched roof. 
Persons in debt are more among the poor classes. Money¬ 
lenders realise exhorbitant rate of interest ranging from 18% 
per annum to 36% per annum. The villagers were rather* 
allergic to questions like who are Vinoba Bhave or Nehru or 
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Gandhiji. They have an idea of who Pandit Nehru is and many 
of them have seen him when he visited Nalanda some years 
back. Nehru has meaning' for them but Gandhiji is regarded 
to have been a supernatural being. * 

The villagers do not favour the abolitjon of zamindari with 
equanimity. According to them zamindars used to look after 
them sympathetically and in times of drought they used to make 
liberal concessions in realising the rent. They do not like 
payment of rent through the Karamcharis who are said to be 
offensive. Ideas about co-operative farms, land ceilings, 
consolidation of holdings are very vague. 

Literacy of the village is very poor. Out of 90 persons 
interviewed in 10 families only 22 were found literate and only 
one of them was of matriculation standard. Literacy was taken 
to mean to read the alphabets or to sign one’s name. 

The Community Development Project is appreciated more 
because of the medical facilities afforded. The other programme 
of Community Development Project are not much appreciated. 
The villagers do not like to be told that they should change 
their traditional method of cultivation and to try the Japanese 
method. Family planning is taken as a joke. 

There is practically no avenue for recreation. Occasional 
Kirtans or Pujas are held and that would be the only recreation. 
Young people go to Biharshariff town to see pictures. Cinema 
has become a craze and the younger generation know more of 
the Cinema stars than the political or social leaders of the past 
or the present. 

Surajpur. Surajpur adjacent to village Bargaon in Silao 
P.S., Biharshariff sub-division in Patna district was found to 
have a population of near about 800 persons, distributed in 111 
families. The village has about 21 families of Harijans with 
a population of 200 persons. 

The village has about 400 bighas of land in all, out of 
which about 25 bighas are fallow land, water-logged chaurs and 
chras (water reservoir) cover about 125 bighas. The village 
is of the type of an advanced village. It is electrified although 
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very few persons have taken electricity to their houses. The 
cast of installation and the running expenditure on electricity 
which is said to be higher than the expenses over kerosine 
consumption stand on the way. The village has a library of 
about 600 books. The incidence of literacy is poor. A few 
villagers who have graduated do not live in the village. Among 
the persons living in the villages were found 2 I.A. passed, 2 
matriculates and one non-matric. Literacy was found not to 
exceed 2% of the population. 

It was clear from the investigation that educated persons 
were allergic to continue to live in the village and wanted to 
go away to the towns and even take up the job of a low paid 
clerk and face troubles in the towns than to lead a placid but 
more comfortable life at the village. 

The villagers were glad that the zamindari had been 
abolished and thought this meant repression and begari (forced) 
labour completely rooted out. The villagers have not much idea 
of Bhoodan although they have heard of Vinoba Bhave. The 
villagers are not keen to have co-operative farming or 
consolidation of holdings. Regarding land ceilings their ideas 
are very fluid. 

The main source of income is agriculture and selling labour. 
Some landless agricultural labourers cultivate lands of others 
and share the crop which is known as bated system. 

Sarichak. The village Sarichak is about 2 miles north-east 
from the Nalanda Railway Station and falls within the Silao 
P.S. of Biharshariff subdivision (Patna District). Sarichak 
has also the reputation of being an ancient village and is 
supposed to have been the place of residence of Sariputta, one 
of the great disciple of Lord Budha. 

Now it is a very small village of about 400 persons, mostly 
agriculturists and a few professionals like carpenters, traders, 
masons or brick-layers. The plots are widely scattered and the 
average village holding is a very small-one or two bighas on 
the average. Potato is a cash crop which is much prized for 
the ready money. The other crops grown are paddy, wheat, 
gram, mustard, arhar and marua. Rainfall determines the 
fortune of the crop although there is some irrigational facilities 
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through lathas. The average lands may be classified under the 
2 heads; dhana and vitha. Dhana is) paddy growing while vitha 
lands grow rabi crops and potato. Ammonium sulphatg and 
superphosphate are in use. For green manure, sansi, urad, 
virangi and dhaincha are grown. .Cultivators of this village 
were found to have more use of manures and improved seeds. 
This was probably due to potato cultivation and improved potato 
seeds result in higher priced yield. Livestock consists of 
bullock, cows and goats of common variety. 

The main source of income of the villagers is the agri¬ 
cultural product. Few of them have their earnings by other 
occupations as Government service, masonry or carpentry. A 
mason was interviewed w T hose daily wages is Rs. 2/-. He also 
earns as an agricultural labourer. He mentioned that he would 
usually remain unemployed for about 4 months. According to 
him his earning as a mason comes to about. Rs. 125/- a year. 
The carpenter mentioned that he earns about Rs. 150/- from 
his profession besides what he gets by selling his labour. The 
normal village cultivator with a small holding remains on the 
margin of making both his ends meet and hardly saves anything. 
Food items on the average do not cover milk, ghee, vegetables, 
fruit, meat or fish. Rice, mania, wheat with a little vegetable 
and dal are the average food. Clothing is reduced to the 
minimum but many persons were found addicted to ganja or 
tari. A man who lives on the margin of making both his ends 
meet, mentioned that he was spending six annas daily on ganja 
and bidi. It also appeared that he occasionally takes liquor 
and tari. 

The rate of interest varies from 25 to 50 per cent per 
annum. Another villager gave out the interest to be half an 
anna per rupee per month. There is, practically, no saving of a 

i 

single villager. 

The villagers have formed a Gram Panchayat. The Chief 
Executive Officer of the Gram Panchayat belongs to the village 
but the Sarpanch belongs to neighbouring village of Kapatia. 
They pay Gram Panchayat taxes mostly in physical service ; 
otherwise it is realised at the rate of 6 annas per bigha a year. 

The villagers have no particular comments on the abolition 
of Zamindari but definitely they do not like to have any income- 
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tax on agriculture. Their ideas of land ceilings or consolidated 
holdings are very fluid. Family Planning has no appeal to them. 

Nalanda. Nalanda is a growing township in Patna district 
with a rich tradition and past. It was the seat of a famous 
University and was* sanctified by visits of pilgrims and scholars 
particularly in quest of Buddhist philosophy and knowledge. 
The cultural heritage of this international University at Nalanda 
was destroyed by Muslim incursions. Cunningham’s excavations 
followed! by excellent archaeological work by others has restored 
the ancient site of Nalanda and in the last one decade the State 
Government of Bihar have brought in a series of improvement 
which has made Nalanda an attractive place for the tourists. 
There is now a Degree College and a Nava Nalanda Maha- 
vidyalays as a centre for advanced teaching in philosophy and 
Buddhology etc. This Institute is commonly known as Pali 
Institute and students are prepared for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Pali language. There are comfortable Rest Houses, 
Inspection Bungalows and Dkaramsalas. The museum and the 
excavation sites arc visited by thousands every year. 

The growing township of Nalanda along with the surround¬ 
ing villages Kapatia, Mohanpur and Shabhabigha were studied. 

The castes and communities in these villages are mainly* 
Brahmins, Bhumihars, Goalas, Barahis, Barbers, Harijans and 
other backward classes. Most of the families are illiterate. The 
villages Kapatia, Mohanpur and Shabhabigha being so close 
to Nalanda where there is a college, it could be expected that 
there would be at least dozens of pupils from each of these 
villages studying in the college. At Kapatia, only one student 
was found studying for his B.A. At Mohanpur there was one 
student studying for his I.Sc. and the other for B.A. and there 
were less than 20 boys studying in Matriculation class. At 
Shabhabigha there were about 10 students studying in secondary 
school and one boy studying for his I.Sc. 

The villagers make an excuse of their economic poverty 
for not sending their children to the schools and colleges. This 
is, at best, partially correct. The general intellectual level was 
poorer than what could be expected, the villages being so close 
to Bihar an extremely flourishing subdivisional headquarters. 
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Not even 5 per cent of the population of these villages could 
answer anything much about Vinoba Bhave, Nehru and Gandhi. 
They were quite ignorant of the meaning of Bhoodan. r Phe 
Community Development Blocks and Gram Panchayats have not 
yet been able to bring any substantial changes in the out-look 
of the people. There is a Gram Panchayat at Nalanda and the 
area is under Rajgir Block. The villagers are still following 
the old traditions. A closer investigation showed that the 
resources of the Community Development Block or the Gram 
Panchayat were not being fully tapped by the villagers in 
general but a few people have been utilising the resources. 

It is true that the general economic condition of the villages 
is not good. Kapatia village is situated only about one and 
half miles south from Nalanda excavation site. It has only 
about hundred and fifty acres of cultivable and uncultivable land. 
The total population of the village is nearly 200 while the 
village consists of about 40 holdings. Mohanpur is situated in 
the south-east of Nalanda site, about one and half miles far 
from it. This village has only about two hundred acres of 
land with about 60 holdings. Shabhabigha about one and half 
miles from Nalanda has only one hundred and fifty bighas of 
cultivable land with about 30 holdings. Thus it will be seen 
that the size of the holding per family is small. 

The main occupation is cultivation and there is not much 
attempt to adopt any subsidiary line for extra income. The 
same type of scattered pieces of land to one family usual in 
other villages was found here also. New techniques for culti¬ 
vation were not in favour. Only a few persons were found 
using manures like sulphate and phosphate. Owing to 
successive failure of crops during the last three years (the 
investigation was made in 1959) the labourer class in general 
and the small agriculturists were in a certain amount of distress. 
Labourers have to remain idle for about two months in the 
year owing to non-availability of work. The condition of 
livestock was poor. 

t Most of the houses were thatched or tile-roofed and in spite 
of the easy availability of electricity very few of the pucca 
houses have taken electricity to their houses. The condition 
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of sanitation is bad. Excepting a very few substantial persons 
the majority were in a certain amount of debt at the rate of 
interest near about 15 per cent. ' 

The abolition of zamindari and some of the new innovations 
by the State Government have made the people extremely 
nervous and they were apathetic to give detailed information 
regarding their family budget etc. They were not in favour 
of co-operative farming or ceiling of land or consolidation of 
holdings. If they want the fixation of ceiling for lands, it is 
to get a further addition to their holding. Some of them gave 
out that the ceiling should not be less than 10 acres of 
agricultural land of different types for a family of 5 persons. 

Shahabad district 

Kulharia and Koilwar. Kulharia and Koilwar—two 
neighbouring villages in Shahabad district accessible by 
Patna-Arrah road and by Eastern Railway were studied. 
Kulharia is a densely populated village and there are about 
23 types of castes, the predominant of whom are the Rajputs. 
It has an area of about 1,400 acres of land with 
homesteads which run to about 103 acres. The villagers are 
mostly cultivators with lands. There are a few cultivators who 
do not possess any land. Quite a number of well-to-do families 
of Kulharia village have made their mark in the Bar and other 
fields in Bihar. There is a population of about 100 agriculturist 
labourers who earn their wages by selling their labour. There 
are a few landless labourers as well. 

It is rather peculiar that no industry has been attempted 
at this village. Excepting a few potters, biri workers and 
basket makers, there is hardly any cottage industry. The 
proximity to the towns of Patna and Arrah on either side, the 
easy accessibility to the market through road and Koilwar 
railway station which is within a mile would normally indicate 
an industrial potentiality for the area. 

In a way the village suffers from the fact that the educated 
men of Kulharia usually stay out of the village either in Patna, 
Arrah or elsewhere. The village politics is running into group 
lines and the pivot is the caste structure. Culturally, the 
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village appears to be rather backward in spite of the fact that 
there had been educationists, advocates and philanthropists 
from this village. One" of the biggest colleges in the State, 
B. N. College of Patna was founded by an Ex-zamindar family 
of Kulharia. 

n 
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The socio-economic survey of village Koilwar disclosed that 
this was also a very large village with about 1,338 acres and 
772 houses. There are brick built houses belonging either 
to the ex-zamindars or to people who were or are in Government 
services. The majority of the houses are mud-built with tile 
roofing. Koilwar has a railway station, a post office, a police 
station, C.D. Block office, a hospital, a veterinary hospital, a 
high school and several other schools of lower standards for 
boys and girls and two libraries besides a Gram Panchayat and 
a Co-operative Society. The location of Koilwar just on the 
bank of river Sone has made the place attractive and a 
Sanatorium for T.B. patients has been built at a distance of 
two kilometres from the village. The village has got electricity. 
Koilwar is supposed to have a healthy climate and is a spot for 
picnic. The railway bridge on Sone by Koilwar was a piece 
of engineering skill. It serves both for pedestrians and vehicles 
below and for the railway above. 

The people of the village being close to Patna and Arrah 
are quite active politically and somehow they are not as 
complacent or caste minded as the villagers of Kulharia were 
found to be although the two villages are within two miles of 
each other. The economic condition of the village, is, however, 
at a very low ebb. The land is sandy and irrigation facilities 
are scarce. There are about 500 families of muslims. 

Koilwar has a number of castemen living in amity. There 
are about 500 muslim families, 400 Goalas, 250 Baniyas, 200 
Mallas, 200 Bajputs, 150 Pasis, 100 Brahmans, 100 Cobblers. 
80 Goldsmiths, 38 Potters and 25 Dusadhs. The figures are 
approximate. The main occupation is agriculture but there are 
also some of the castemen following their caste occupation. 
Peculiarly enough, Koilwar with the facility of a good avail¬ 
ability of land which could be utilised for a factory site, 
communication etc. has not developed industrially. Koilwar 
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exports quite a lot of fish from Sone river and fish of Sone 
river is supposed to be very tasty. Thd site of the two villages 
Koilwar and Kulharia rather gives the impression that because 
of the proximity of the city of Patna on one side and the 
district headquarters of Arrah on the other, these two villages 
with a future are now somnolent. The human resources of both 
the villages have been exploited by the towns and many of the 
talented people have not only left the villages but have ceased 
thinking of developing their villages. Koilwar with its natural 
scenery and being on a firstclass road from Patna or Arrah 
(Patna is about 26 miles from Koilwar and 12 miles from Arrah) 
could have been developed into a township with a picnic spot 
with modem facilities. Fishing and shooting of birds could 
have been exploited to add to the attraction of Koilwar. The 
possibility of cold storage for fish and for starting other small 
industrial ventures might be examined. 

Akbarpur. A typical example of a village once well 
prosperous and then declined to be somnolent but again showing 
sings of revival is furnished by Akbarpur in Shahabad district. 
The village is situated on the Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway with 
Rohtas Fort Railway Station at the village. This railway line 
has now been extended another stretch of 20 miles to Pipardih.* 

The village is located on a edge between the Kaimur hills 
and river Sone. This portion of the part of the Kaimur hill is 
extremely rich in limestones which are quarried for the cement 
factory of the Sahu-Jains at Dalimianagar and Kalyanpur 
Cement and Lime Factory at Banjari. The present population 
of the village given by the Panchayat is 3,557 of whom 2,023 
are muslims’, 1,005 Caste-Hindus and there are about 
529 Harijans. The number of households is a little above 
600. The area of the village is about 825 acres of which 
a little above l/3rd is under cultivation while the rest of the 
area consists of sandy tracts, shrubs or rocks. Much of the land 
is unproductive being rocky or sandy. 

Akbarpur is associated with Sher Shah who had occupied the 
Rohtas Fort after ousting Humayun. Akbar the Great had 
re-captured the Rohtas Fort and settled some Pathan families at 
this place and gave th§m jagirs. The descendants of Pathans 
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settled by Akbar are still there. It is commonly accepted that 
the name of the village is derived from Akbar. 

There are quite a number of families who own lands but 
do not plough themselves but employ seasonal labourers for 
ploughing up the lands. The labour supplied is entirely from 
the village and they charge Rs. 1.50n.p. per day. There are 
about 50 shops dealing in miscellaneous goods including food- 
grains. About 52 families were found engaged in cottage 
industries such as pottery, basket-making, comb-making, 
carpentry, blacksmithy, goldsmithy, shoe-making and oil¬ 
crushing. A man of the village, Noor Mohammad Khan deals 
in explosives for mines in Singhbhum district and is supposed 
to have made a good bit of money much of which is invested in 
the village. There are about 25 brick-built houses while the 
rest are the usually mud-built, thatched or ill-ventilated and 
with very little of sanitation. 

Educational facilities are quite good. There is one High 
School, one Middle School, one Hindi L. P. School, one Madrasa 
and one Urdu Maktab. There is no co-education which appears 
to be the result of pre-dominantly muslim population in the 
village. There is only one Hindi L. P. School for girls. There 
are three libraries, two of which keep Hindi books and three 
have mostly Urdu books. The library does not seem to serve 
any useful purpose as nobody appears to care to attend or read 
the books. 

Caste relations appear peaceful and harmonious. There is 
one Gram Panchayat with a Gram Raksha Dal consisting of 
566 members. The Gram Panchayat is active and has succeeded 
in lighting some of the streets and bye-lanes with electric 
lights. With the abolition of Zamindari, the zamindari forests 
had come under the direct management of Government and the 
villagers feel that they cannotl get fuel from the forests as they 
used to take freely from before. Permit for fuel is granted by 
Mukhiya who lives in Akbarpur and as such the post of Mukhiya 
is taken to be very enviable. 

4 

That there Is amity between all sections of the people of 
the village is shown by the fact that in the recent election of a 
Mukhiya a Sondee Hindu belonging to -the minority community 
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has been elected although 60% of the villagers are muslims. The 
Gram Kutcherry wing of the Panchayat is not functioning but 
still many of the disputes are amicably settled by the parties. 
There are two Co-operative Societies in the village. There are 
two Akharas in the village where people meet and occasionally 
wrestling bouts are held in these Akharas. No other recreational 
facilities exist for the adults. The boys play ordinary school 
games. 

Akbarpur has now two means of communications : namely, 
(1) Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway and (2) a road from Dehri to 
Pipardih. The condition of the road is unmetalled and is ex¬ 
tremely poor and it is with great difficulty that a bus service 
runs from Dehri to Rohtas and vice-versa. There is no bus 
service beyond Rostas to Pipardih. The road from Akbarpur 

to Pipardih is only jeepable at present with a number of un- 

» 

bridged streamlets to cross. The Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway 
originally ran from Dehri to Rohtas but it has now been 
extended by Sahu-Jains Services Ltd., to Pipardih where they 
have taken a lease of limestone quarry. The railway is popular 
and largely utilised. At Rohtas station at least 200 persons 
get down daily. The post office handles about 250 letters per 
day and as mentioned before the villagers receive about- 
Rs. 7,000/- per month from the incoming money orders. The 
post office also deals with a large number of money orders 
despatched outside by the workers labouring in the quarries in 
the neighbourhood. 

Akbarpur is remarkable for more than one feature. It has 
some ancient and cultured families. A large number of 
tourists come to Akbarpur and stay at the Dak Bungalow for 
going to Rohtas Fort or for shooting. There is excellent facility 
for wild game shooting in this area. Tigers, leopards, wild 
pigs and bears used to be found in abundance before but the 
number of them has declined owing to the opening up of the 
roads and railways and indiscriminate shooting. The area is 
rich in avifauna. 

The village is progressive and non-communal. Bofh 
Hindus and Muslims share each others’ festivals. Akbarpur is 
bound to play more important role in the near future when the 
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road from Akbarpur to Pipardih is metalled and the cement 
factory is opened by Sahu-Jains Services Ltd., at Pipardih 
which is not unlikely. The extension of the Dehri-Rohtas Light 
Railway up to Pipardih, the siting of the workshop of the 
railway at Rohtas,, the location of some of the- technical staff of 
Sahu-Jain Private Services Ltd., at Rohtas, the expansion of the 
industries at Dalmianagar and the Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway 
will ultimately convert Akbarpur into a township. The recent 
opening up of quarries for pyrites at Amjhor in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the extension of the Kalyanpur Lime and Cement Works 
at Banjari, the more intensive working of the limestone quarry 
at Baulia, exploitation of the rich limestone quarry at Pipardih 
will have a spurt when there is a better road from Telcap to 
Pipardih through Banjari and Rohtas which portion is now 
unmetalled. Once this is done, Akbarpur is bound to have a 
great change. 

Sinha. One of the villages is Sinha in Shahabad district 
situated on the bank of the Ganga river and about 12 miles from 
Arrah, the district headquarters of Shahabad district. Sinha 
is a pretty big village consisting of several tolas. The 
houses are mostly thatched but there are quite a few tile-roofed 
or brick-built houses. 

The people of the village could roughly be divided into three 
categories, first, poor and landless, second, cultivators and the 
third group would compromise cultivators-cum-merchants. The 
landless labourers depend on daily wages which is not always 
sufficient to maintain the family and they often get into debt 
particularly when any social obligations have to be met. The 
rate of interest was 12 per cent or more. They are jobless for 
about two or three months in every year. In cultivation, the 
farmers still use the same wooden plough, the spade and other 
agricultural implements of old type. The climate is dry, but the 
lands are fertile enough though sandy. The main crops are 
wheat, grain, pulses, etc. which are exported to other provinces. 
In dry season the cultivation of melon and water-melon is done 
oo a large scale. 

The farmers are not in favour of co-operative farming. 
Consolidation of holdings they do not like. They do not want 
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to hear much of arguments in their favour but vaguely think 
that such ideas are not going to improve their condition. They 
do not also want any fixation or ceiling as a curb on land 
possession but they would rather prefer to have a ceiling fixation 
in the hope of getting further addition of lands. Some of them 
gave the opinion that 10 acres of land for a family of five persons 
would be quite sufficient for a decent living. 

The district of Saran is on the other side of the river 
Ganga and Saran district grows very little of paddy. Whenever 
there is a scarcity, traders make an enormous profit by 
transporting grains in spite of embargoes, if imposed. 

There is another dwindling class of people-the set or ex- 
zamindars and big farmers. Some of the ex-zamindars after 
the abolition of zamindari have migrated to the towns and are 
trying to rehabilitate themselves by taking to some 
business. There are very few big farmers but they 
have big pucca houses, livestock and keep servants. 

The ghats are leased out. The charges for ferrying are 
25 n.p. per maund of commodity, 25 n.p. per head and 1.50 n.p. 
per cattle, but in rainy days they charge 50 n.p. per head. 
There are several ghats. The village is well connected by two 
main roads, namely, Arrah-Sinha road and Sariya-Sinha road. 
There are partly metalled but are in bad condition. Buses which 
run from Arrah station to Sinha thrice a day are privately 
owned and are very much over-crowded. The buses are in a 
wretched condition. Ekka is still in use and the charges are 
high. Palkis are dying out because of the non-availability of 
palanquin bearers and charges which are now considered to be 
exhorbitant. Sinha has a sizeable bazar. There are 5 big 
grain shops, 15 small .grain shops, 6 cloth shops, 5 general 
merchants and some liquor shops. There are four primary and 
secondary markets inside and outside the village. They are 
Sinha Bazar, Mathmalpur-Sobra Bazar and Sariya Bazar. 

There is not much of sociability among the three main 
castes of Rajputs, Brahmins and Ahirs. The Rajputs dominate, 
and have influence in the village. There is groupism or easteism 
and any political event like elections etc. act as a fillip to this 

4 
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groupism. There are also some Harijans and other Backward 
Classes and a few Muslim families. It is strange that there is 
no high school in the tillage. There are two upper schools, one 
for girls and another for boys. The rich people send their sons 
and daughters to Arrah for education. Culturally there is 
nothing in the village and it is stagnant. People amuse them¬ 
selves with litigations and gossips. There are six temples and 
one mosque but the average number of people attending them 
daily is very small. 


Darbhanga district 

Three villages in Samastipur subdivision in Darbhanga 
district in North Bihar were selected. They are Ojiarpur 5 
miles from Samastipur town, Jitwarpur 6 miles from Samastipur 
town and Ailoth at a distance of 7 miles. 

Ojiarpur* The village Belari about 2 miles from the Ojiar¬ 
pur station is the nearest village. There is no separate village as 
Ojiarpur. The village is spread over a vast area and vast 
water-logged patches. A river named Jamuari divides the 
village and she is of great help to the villagers. In flood season 
she irrigates all the adjacent lands. The land of the village 
is very fertile and produces all sorts of grain. The villagers are 
cultivators and there is hardly any other subsidiary 
occupations. 

Jitwarpur. Jitwarpur is a densely populated village 
covering a wide area and consisting of agricultural families. 
The chief crops are maize and chilli. Jitwarpur had indigo 
plantation before. The chief crop of Ailoth is tobacco. It is 
a thinly populated village. It is also an agricultural area. 
Attempts are being made to introduce cottage industries. 

The three villages being in one subdivision could be taken 
together. The main interest of the villagers is in their lands. 
Methods of cultivation are slightly improved and fertilisers and 
a few better types of ploughs are in use. The land is fertile. 
It was interesting to find that there was hardly any landless 
people in these three villages. 

The study showed minute fragmention of land. The 
average cultivating family has bits of land scattered about. 
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Specific questions were put and the cultivators’ reaction to 
consolidation of land was analysed. Opinions were divided but 
the majority was not in favour of it and thought it an 
impracticable scheme. 

» 

It is unfortunate that although so close to the town of 
Samastipur there is not much of cultural activities in these 
three villages nor do the villagers go to Samastipur for some 
cultural purposes. Their visits to Samastipur are mostly to see 1 
the cinemas or to carry on litigations. In politics they have 
very definite conclusions but not always based on arguments. 
There are influential Bhumihar families in these villages. They 
consider co-operative farming to be unnecessary and useless. In 
spite of high and primary schools the incidence of education is 
not very high. People take more interest in Gram Panchayats 
when elections come or when cases are to be fought. The group¬ 
ing of the villagers are firstly large cultivators and secondly 
small cultivators. The trading class consists of a few families. 
The small cultivators are economically less prosperous but they 
cannot be called to be poor. The large cultivators are well off 
but could have been better off if they had taken to improve 
methods of cultivation and less of litigation. Indebtedness is 
not considered to be anything out of their way. Gossip within 
the villages and seeing football matches or cinemas in Samastipur 
town are the chief recreation for the three villages. Owing to 
the proximity of the town of Samastipur there are a large 
number of cycles in the village. The women folk of the higher 
castes do not go out of their houses as a matter of course. 


Purnea District 

Three villages in Purnea district which border West 
Bengal and Nepal were selected for study. The villages 
are Palasi, about 48 miles from Purnea town and 14 
miles from Araria Court which is the nearest railway station. 
This village is in Araria Subdivision. The second village is 
Raniganj also in Araria Subdivision well connected by road* 
but not by rail and at a distance of 28 miles from Purnea via 
Sarsi village and 62 miles via Forbesganj. The third village 
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is Sarsi in Sadar Subdivision, 17 miles from Purnea by rail and 
16 miles by road. 

Palasi. Palasi is essentially handicapped by bad communi¬ 
cation. A katcha road from Araria Court to Palasi with 
bullock carts as the chief conveyance forms’the life line and in 
the rainy season the katcha road becomes extremely difficult to 
negotiate. There is a heavy bullock cart traffic in the fair 
weather. The population is near about 900 persons almost 
equally divided between the two sexes. Another interesting 
featuie is that the Hindus and Muslims in the village are almost 
equal in number. There are some men of Scheduled Castes, 
Yadavas (Goalas), Shuris, Telis and Kaibrats. There are only 
two koch families that speak a dialect of Bengali and Urdu. 
Maithili, Hindi and Urdu are the main languages. 

The village is essentially an agriculturist village and in 
proper seasons labourers have to be imported. The villagers 
are rather allergic to manual work and even persons with small 
patch of land would have Bataidars. Paddy, jute, bhadai crops 
and bamboo are grown extensively. Livestock population is good 
and in contrast to most of the villages in Purnea District plenty 
of milk is obtained and sold out. Pish rearing and utilisation 
of cane which grow extensively from subsidiary occupations. 
Although cut off by bad communications, improved methods of 
cultivation, utilisation of better seeds and manures were 
observed. Japanese method of paddy cultivation is becoming 
common. 

A Community Development Block has been opened for this 
area but is located at Araria. The Block seems to have 
improved the incidence of agriculture but has had no perceptible 
impact on education or communication. 

There is very little of trade and commerce and outsiders 
bring commodities from Forbesganj and Araria for sale. There 
is very little of Cottage Industry excepting mats made out of 
jute and straw and cane baskets. A co-operative attempt is 
producing mustard oil. 

The only recreation appears to be visit to the temple, 
occasional folk dances of the Koch people or visiting the melas. 
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The housing 1 is in detatched huts which are dismal to look at but 
the inner walls have paintings and figure^ in relief. 

This is a typical old village where modernism has only 
touched the fringes.. Luckily the impact is on agriculture which 
is on a way of improvement. 

Raniganj. Raniganj is a much larger village with a past. 
The post office at the village is known as Maryganj. An 
European lady who has been forgotten once lived here and is 
being remembered unwittingly through the name of the post 
office. 

The village Raniganj comprises Hasanpur (3,033 acres), 
Barbana (2,092 acres) and Raniganj (1,985 acres). The total 
population in 1951 of the three movzas wasl 4,865 and the pro¬ 
visional 1961 census is 7,169. There is a slight preponderance 
of the male population over the female. There are two block 
headquarters located at Raniganj, along with a subdivisional 
office of the Kosi Project. This is one of the reasons of rise in 
the population. 

Raniganj population has a cross section of various castes 
and communities. There are Bengalis, Kayasthas, Kalwars, 
Tailors, Yadavas, Musahars, Dusadhs, Fishermen, Momins, 
Kunjaras, Santhals, Rajputs, etc. It was investigated and found 
that the villagers belonged to twenty castes and there are near 
about 1,300 households. The people belong to different occupa¬ 
tional groups such as cultivators of their own land, Bataidars or 
share croppers, business-men, labourers, etc. Practically there is 
no industry. 

Raniganj had a municipality established as early as 1874 as 
mentioned by Haldane Rattery, Subdivisional Officer of Araria, 
in his manuscript description of places of this subdivision which 
is still maintained in the S. D. O's office. Hunter’s “Statistical 
Account” also mentions this. The municipality has now dis¬ 
appeared but it could not be found out when the municipality 
was abolished. It may be that the municipality was sponsored* 
by the European residents of the village and it disappeared with 
the Europeans. 
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The village is on the way of becoming a town. There is a 
market consisting of shops and godowns and the turnover of 
grains and other commodities is quite good. The effect of 
urbanisation has been accelerated by the opening of communica¬ 
tions. The daily bus services from Purnea, Araria and Jogbani 
have spread urbanisation which is most remarkable in the dress 
of both the sexes. Langotis and old type Kurtas are much on the 
decline and modem types of paijamas, trousers, shirts, bush- 
shirts, are seen. The old type coarse sarees of short length and 
Jhvlas have given way to sarees of ten or eleven cubits and to 
blouses. The change of the types of ornaments into more modem 
types is seen in richer families. For amusements the indigenous 
dances and dramas or skits like Videsiva, Nautariki, etc. games like 
Chhur-Chukka, Kabaddi have given way to jatra parties or open 
air dramas on stages, Cinemas, Football, Volleyball, Badminton, 
etc. The Santhals, have, however, still kept up their Santhali 
dances. It was good to find that both Hindus and Muslims live 
in peace and amity and share each others festivals. 

The occupational groups are agriculturists (about 65%) 
businessmen (about 20%), landless labourers (about 20%), 
service holders (about 1% , and unemployed (about 4%). 

The villagers are more educated and take interest in current- 
affairs. Some of them are dissatisfied with the abolition of 
zamindari as zamindars used to give the remission for arrears 
rent &nd they would not go to the rent court quickly. The 
villagers have retained patches of waste land and lands which 
had scrubs and khair trees. A Kosi Canal is being excavated 
near the village and people have great expectations from this 
canal for irrigation. There have been some shifts in occupation. 
Milk and milk-products which had made Raniganj famous once, 
have lost their importance. This is due to the fact that rich 
pasturage has fallen to the plough. Sheep-breeding is becoming 
more important and there is potentiality of developing the 
blanket industry. Poultry farming and fish rearing are 
claiming more adherence. 

The Co-operative Society is popular. The fact of the 
posting of an Inspector of Life Insurance Corporation is 
significant. There are grain golas and two markets with a good 
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turn-over of business in grains. There is also a daily bat. 
Raniganj. was, however, a much more important trade centre 
before when Kosi was flowing by the village and merchant boats 
from Patna and Calcutta used to come to Raniganj. Raniganj 
was also a market for livestock and ponies from Nepal. 

The people are far too much melarm inded and attend the 
various melas in the neighbourhood. If communication could 
improve, Raniganj would have a development. In 1950 only a 
metalled road was constructed from Kursela to Jogbani via 
Raniganj but still there are many bridges and culverts to be 
completed. Because of the bad condition of the kutcha road 
from Araria to Raniganj (16 miles) people have to cover a 
distance of 39 miles via Forbesganj. 

Changes in food habits are also noticed. People take more 
of tea, betel and cigarettee. Gram Panchayat Office, the two 
Block Offices, one Police Station, a branch of Central Excise, a 
Hospital, a Post and Telegraph Office, and the Subdivisional 
Office of the Kosi Project are located in this village and have 
helped in upgrading the village. 

The incidence of education is comparatively high although . 
there is only one High School with co-education. There are a 
number of low grade schools. The villagers, however, send 
their children outside the village for higher education. There 
are two libraries which are popular. 

It is unfortunate that the place is known as a ganja 
smuggling centre due to the proximity of Nepal. There is a 
liquor shop and quite a number of people take liquor, ganja, 
bhang and toddy etc. 

The village has been the centre of political activities of 
different political parties like Congress, Communist, Praja 
Socialist, Swatantra, etc. The main card is to play on casteism. 

In the elections of the Mukhiyas, Casteism ran uppermost. 

Sarsi. The third village Sarsi in Pumea district is l3 
miles by road and 17 miles by rail from Pumea town. Sarsi 
had an indigo kothi uqder the European planters and the 
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concern was converted into an agricultural farm. -The village 
was particularly selected because of its proximity to the district 
headquarters. m 

The total area of the village is £,800 acres. When Kosi 
river was flowing by, the cultivators had better harvest. The 
village area grows vegetables like potato, onion, brinjal, 
cucurbitas and fruits like guava, banana, lemon etc. There is 
no difficulty of marketing because of Purnea town. 

♦ 

Out of the total population of 1951 the bulk are agri¬ 
culturists, labourers, professionals like blacksmith, mason, 
carpenter, etc. Caste occupations are not strictly followed. 
Economically people may be divided into three groups. The 
first group consists of agriculturists with 50 bighas or more and 
money-lenders. They could be described as leading a more or 
less carefree life. If not prosperous, they do not live on the 
margin. The second group consists of agriculturists with lesser 
quantity of land and most of them have adopted some other line 
like business, service, etc. They are not very prosperous nor 
could their condition be described to be unsatisfactory. The 
third group consists of landless labourers, who have a very 
small quantity of land, fishermen, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason, 
carpenter etc. This group of villagers have to be mobile as the 
villagers may not always be able to keep them sufficiently 
engaged. 

The impact of the town is shown in the dress, ornaments, 
food, furniture and mode of entertainments. There have been 
changes in all of them and the villagers usually go to Purnea 
for seeing a picture or a moving circus party. The impact is 
also seen in the better type of agricultural implements and better 
seeds. They are using chemical fertilizers and green manure. 
There is a rice and flour mill at Majhua Prem Raj village 
adjoining Sarsi with the result that the good and pounded rice 
of Sarsi is no longer available. 

There is village Panchayat which decides cases of petty 
nature. There are two libraries of Hindi books and some 
newspapers. Being close to the town villagers are keen about 
political currents and are often visited by members of different 
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political groups. The constant bus services have completely- 
shattered the isolation of the village. Bat it may be said that 
the villagers are quite loyal to their villages. 

One important .point is that this village has the potential for 
growing into a statellite town for Purnea. It can also be 
developed into an industrial town because of the availability of 
ample lands, good communications and facility for marketing. 
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Regular decennial census operations were initiated since 
1872. Even now it cannot be said that the techniques are 
fool-proof. As long as there is no running census on a day 
to day basis and an accurate reporting of births and deaths 
both in the rural and in the urban areas the census operations 
will give conclusions which will be only fairly accurate. Never¬ 
theless the conclusions of the decennial census operations have 
been proved to be quite acceptable to a very large extent and 
have stood investigations and researches and cross checks. 

Experimental Census Operations had been undertaken in 
1869 in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. The report by 
H. Beverley, Registrar General, was published in 1870. This 
was, however, a partial census as statistics of Bhagalpur 
Division, Patna Division and Chotanagpur Division show. It 
has to be remembered that there was no Tirhut Division at that 
time. There are four types of statistics in Beverley’s report :— 

(a) statements of population ; 

(b) caste and nationality ; 

(c) ages of the population ; and 

(d) occupation. 

The statistics do not show the total number of villages nor 
the total number of rural or urban population. 

For our purposes we may take the 1901 census operations 
to be the starting point. In 1901 as far as Bihar was concerned 
the following three units were adopted for census statistics. 1 

1. North Bihar—Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran, 

Saran, Bhagalpur, Pumea. 

2. South Bihar—Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Monghyr. 

1 E. A. Gait—Census of India, 1901 Volume VI. For the 
Provinces of Bengal and their Feudatories. Part I. The Report, 
Calcutta, 1902. P. 14, Para 40. 
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3. Chotanagpur Plateau—Palamau, Hazaribagh, Santhal 

Parganas, Ranchi, Manbhum, 
Singhbhum—All included in 
Bihar now, and Angul and 
other tributary States of 
Orissa and Chotanagpur. 

The population of North Bihar was 13,831,120, South Bihar 
7,716,418 and Chotanagpur Plateau 9,851,308. 2 

Regarding the distribution of population between towns and 
villages it was found that in South Bihar 7 per cent of the 
inhabitants lived in the urban areas while in North Bihar and 
the Chotanagpur Plateau the percentage was 3 and 2 
respectively. 3 

The total number of towns and villages in the different 
Divisions with the total population both urban and rural' were 
as follows :— 


Division 

No. of 
towns 

No. of 
villages 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Patna 

35 

34,169 

1,55,14,987 

7,94,637 

1, *7,20,350 

Bhagalpnr 

15 

21,656 

87,26,318 

2,42,035 

84,84,283 

Chotanagpur 

13 

23,876 

49,00,429 

1.21,078 

49,79,351 


Thus it will be found that according to census table of 1901, 
Bihar had 79,701 villages and a rural population of 2,79,83,984 
souls as against 63 towns and an urban population of 11,57,750 
souls. The percentage of the rural population was 95.4. 

According to the census table of 1911 Bihar had 72,008 
villages with a rural population of 2,82,49,757 souls. At that 
time there were only 62 towns and the urban population was 
11,08,574. The percentage of rural population was 96.2. The 
number of villages appeared to have been changing from census 
year to census year for some reasons or other. In 1921 the 
figure of villages dropped to 69,129 which had a further drop 
to 67,879 in 1931. In 1941 the number of villages went up to 
68,869 and this number had a further rise in 1951 to 71,378 

2 Ibid. P. 17, para 48. 

3 Bid. P. 27, para 68. 
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villages. According to the implementation of the recommen¬ 
dations of the States Reorganisation Commission 3,418 villages 
with a total rural population of 13,72,252 and urban population 
74,133 in five towns were transferred to West Bengal in 1956. 
The figures covered 2,505 villages and the rural population of 
10,94,964 and five towns with a population of 74,133 in Manbhum 
district and 913 villages and a population of 2,77,288 in Purnea 
district. It is strange that in spite of such a large number 
of villages being transferred from Bihar to West Bengal in 
1956, the provisional figures of 1961 show 78,579 villages. It 
may be that many of the tolas or mauzas or villages are 
becheragi villages (uninhabited villages) but have been 
computed. However, according to the provisional figures of 
1961 census the total population of Bihar is 4,64,57,042 out of 
which the rural population is 4,25,47,705 and the urban popula¬ 
tion is 39,09,337. The number of towns has gone up from 62 
in 1911 to 150 in 1961 but that is due to changed criteria for 
holding an area as a town. The provisional figures of 1961 
census worked out the percentage of rural population to be 
91.6 as against the urban population of 8.4 per cent as against 
96.2 and 3.8 respectively in 1911. This is, however, under¬ 
standable as there has been a gradual rise in the urban 
population of Bihar from 1911 to 1961. 

A socio-economic survey of some of the selected villages of 
Bihar was undertaken regarding the changes that have come 
into the villages in the course of the last three decades. They 
were studied regarding the structure of the villages, housing, 
transport and other social features. 

The structure of the average Bihar village has almost the 
same pattern. The homesteads lie scattered in places contiguous 
to agricultural fields. Usually there are just a few sheds or 
raised platforms with a shed above for watching the crops 
from depredations of animals or men. It is rarely that the 
villagers will have all their agricultural fields near their home¬ 
stead lands. The villages arel all of permanent nature excepting 
those that are in a diara. Diatn is a piece of land that is thrown 
out by river in dry season. 

Within the village there are different groups of habitations 
usually called tolas. Those tolas are habitated by distinct 
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occupational groups and distinct castes. Normally the Rajputs 
will live in a tola by themselves while tyie Brahmins, Bhumiar 
Brahmins and Kayasthas will live, in a similar fashion in tolas 
of their own. Generally higher caste people live contiguous 
to each other. * . 

The absolutely so-called lower caste people or the unfor¬ 
tunate untouchable classes live at the fringe of the village at 
a little distance from the main village. In beween there will 
be castes who occupy middle status in caste-hierarchy or there 
will be such professional castes like potters, artisans or kahars, 
kandus who usually take up domestic chores or earn their wages 
as agricultural labourers. As mentioned before such lower 
castes as Chamars (cobblers), Mushars, Tiars (fishermen) or 
aboriginal groups like Santhals or Oraons would live separately 
and at some distance from the tolas of high caste people. 

If we look into the question of the choice of the site of 
the village it will be found that mostly the reasons are 
topography and water supply. But while it may be said that 
there is a plan for the siting of the village there does not 
appear to be any such plan for individual homestead. Different 
types of hutments with thatched roof, tiled roof or puoca roof . 
will be seen in the same tola. Usually the wealthy people are 
now building reinforced concrete and reinforced brick houses 
in the villages after the types of such houses in urban areas. 

There is very little of sanitation arrangement. In a village 
of five hundred families probably there will not be more than ten 
houses which have a separate lavatory and there also with very 
superficial arrangement for cleaning the lavatories. Usually the 
village-folk, both men and women go to the fields to answer the 
call of nature and it is a problem particularly for the women¬ 
folk. Normally the women of the villages go out in groups 
together either late in the evening or very early in the mornings 
for this purpose. 

Livestock is also a problem for sanitation. Even better type 
houses belonging to richer people have a very insanitary 
arrangement of the cow-shed (gohal ) being located just in the 
front of the main doorway or the open space which is used for 
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baithka purpose (place for meeting people). Even if the dropp¬ 
ings are cleared regularly, they are collected in a heap close by 
for purposes of manure of making cowdung cakes for" fuel 
purposes. 

One great drawback of the importance of the villages is 
that they are not connected with the main artery leading to the 
neighbouring town. No definite census has been taken but it 
may be said that probably not more than one per cent of the 
villages are connected by what may be called a road with the 
main artery leading to the town. Usually there is some sort of 
a village path often going over people’s private fields and such 
paths are fully available only after the crops have been cut. 
Some of the villages have gair-'majru-am (public land) in front 
which is used for the village path. It is also a notorious fact 
that some of the villages particularly in Darbhanga and Saharsa 
districts remain water-logged almost for ten months of the year. 
It is only in the driest months that a dry path leading to the 
village will be available. For most part of the year the villagers 
including women and children have to wade through knee-deep 
of water or use a boat. 

The chief means of transport in rural areas still remain to 
be the bullock-carts. Bullock carts carry both passengers and 
goods and without bullock carts the produce of the land could not 
be conveyed to either the village itself or to the primary market. 
Pack-bullocks are more in use in Chotanagpur districts. Ponies 
also form one of the chief means of transport particularly in 
South Bihar and portions of North Bihar. Ponies are dying out 
in Chotanagpur. Ekkas are very light two-wheeled vehicles 
drawn by a single horse. Ekkas are used in the villages wher¬ 
ever there are katcha roads. At one time the Bihar villages used 
to boast of very good ponies which were yoked to the Ekkas. 
The capital town of Patna has still Ekkas. With the develop¬ 
ment of roads more and more passenger bus services are coming 
in and Ekkas are being pushed to the interior villages. Cycles 
have become very common. Occasionally the cyclist has to carry 
the cycle on his shoulders or walk with the cycle in his hand if. 
there is no suitable stretch of roads. Elephants were in great 
demand in North Bihar particularly at one time. Elephants 
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were not only the sign of prestige but formed a very useful 
conveyance in water-logged and swampy areas. Owing to the 
large number of rivers in North Bihar thfit spill over thel banks 
in the rainy reason or in the flood season elephants were 
necessary in North Bihar only a couple of decades back. But 
now they have become very scarce owing to the heavy main¬ 
tenance cost. Camels are rarely seen as a means of transport. 
In portions of Chotanagpur and in areas bordering Uttar Pradesh 
some camels are seen. Bihar had not taken to camels for some 
reason or other as portions of Uttar Pradesh. At one time 
camels used to carry dak of the administration and the 
zamindars in districts like Shahbad and Patna. It may be 
mentioned that in some of the Collector's establishments, 
elephants used to be maintained for transporting the high 
officials in the rainy season. This was about five decades back. 
Horses were a common feature in the administrator's stable till 
about two decades back. Pusa in Darbhanga district used to be 
a very good horse breeding centre. Horses and ponies have very 
considerably declined in their importance as a means of 
transport. The typical Shahabadi rich villager with a flowing 
turban and on a fine horse is almost gone. 

In this connection mention may be made of bullock-cart 
trains that used to be run by the British administration about 
150 years back through the main arteries in Bihar. Bullock- 
cart trains have been frequently mentioned in the old English 
correspondence particularly in Gaya and Hazaribagh districts. 
A number of bullock-carts used to start from a particular point 
with passengers and protection was given to the bullock-cart 
trains by sowars on horse both in front and the rear with naked 
swords. There used to be regular halting places known as 
vhattis ( inns ) and usually these chattis were the haunts of 
thug8 ( cheats ). Five years back a slab was discovered in 
Shahabad district with inscriptions on Hindi and Urdu on 
either side warning the travellers against the clutches of the 
thugs. 

In Chotanagpur district there used to be a light vehicle 
known as Push-push. The vehicles were light-roofed and werd 
drawn by men in front and pushed by men from the baca. 
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There used to be regular companies running such Push-push 
vehicles from Ranchi to Hazaribagh and other places. Slowly 
these Push-pushes were substituted by motor vehicles. The 
first motor vehicle bus in Chotanagpur was run by a (Herman 
who ran some Push-push vehicles before from Ranchi to other 
places. 

Private motor cars have penetrated into some of the villages. 
These cars usually belong to the high caste rich people but with 
the abolition of zamindari many of such cars have gone to the 
urban areas because the owners have deserted the villages and 
taken to reside in the towns. In place of such motor cars of 
zamindars and other rich people of the villages we now find 
jeeps belonging to Government and particularly the Community 
Development Blocks rushing about in the rural areas. These 
jeeps have been made available not only to the Block Development 
Offices but to various Directorates, like Health, Gram Panchayat, 
Tribal Welfare, etc. and are commonly used in reaching the 
villages. Cycles as mentioned before could be said to have 
penetrated in almost every single big village of Bihar. Even if 
there are no good roads cycles are possessed by some one or 
other in every big village both as a means of conveyance, as well 
as, as a mark of prestige. Motor buses and trucks both public 
and private have penetrated into the villages. There has been a 
tremendous development of the roadways throughout Bihar. 
We had better roadways in South Bihar and Chotanagpur than 
North Bihar before 1947. Till about 1947 Public Works 
Department did not have anything to do with the roads in North 
Bihar. There has been a phenomenal, development of roadways 
in North Bihar since Public Works Department took up roadways 
under their wings. Vehjjplar traffic even preceded the develop¬ 
ment of communications! In Darbhanga, Purnea and some 
other districts of North Bihar in spite of very weak culverts and 
narrow roads heavy vehicles were allowed to cater to the demands 
of the public for a cheaper means of transport. The different 
transport authorities that were created in Bihar did not always 
look into the restrictions in vogue by the District Boards owing 
$o the bad condition of the roads and particularly the weak 
culverts. 
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Chotanagpur division leads so far as truck and passenger 
T>us services are concerned. Hundreds of public and private 
carriers are on the roads of Chotanagpur every single day, 
particularly because railway communication has not developed 
to a very great extent in that region. Secondly, the forest 
produce can only- bp reached by trucks till now. The trans¬ 
district and trans-state roads could be quicker negotiated by 
these fast moving vehicles. Goods from Calcutta could be 
brought to even Raxaul on the other side of the river or to 
Buxar the foremost limit of the State on one side quicker than 
what probably the railways could do. Of course, now railways 
are also having a much quicker service for goods. But owing 
to the wagon difficulties and bottle-necks at various points 
railways are handicapped to a very great exteypt. Bus and truck 
services have really been a boon to the villages in Bihar. 

The construction of the bridge over Ganga connecting 
Mokameh with Barauni has been a very great boon. This bridge 
known as Rajendra Pool after the name of the first President of 
Indian Republic has brought North and South Bihar much 
closer. As a result within 8 hours one can reach Barauni from 
Ranchi by a bus service and be in Darbhanga within another 
3 hours or so. This distance used to be covered by about 36 
hours by train and steamer before the bridge was built. 

Before some of them had become industrialised, the villages 
in Bihar had almost one and the same pattern. The picture of 
a village was that of an agricultural type where the main and 
practically the only occupation was agriculture. In that agri¬ 
cultural community caste hierarchy played a predominant part. 
The farming families were linked up by strong kinship ties and 
the steel frame of the village was in groupism based on the 
caste system. There are now several zones of industrial belts 
due to the siting of factories or the development of minerals etc. 
The villages in the industrial zone have naturally changed more 
rapidly. The re-settlement of the displaced persons has, however, 
made little change in the villages as most of the displaced 
families from East and West Pakistan have been settled in urban 
areas. Those in the villages have become an integral part of 
the villages. 
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The predominant feature of the villages in Bihar that were 
studied show that excepting very occasional Kdithas or 
Satyanarayan Puja, there is no institution like the church of 
the Christians or the mosques of the muslims where the villagers 
meet. In Orissa villages there is usually a Bhagawat Ghar while 
in Bengal villages there is normally a Chandisthan where people 
at least the village elders converge in the evening for a chat and 
the children roam near about. The social and religious meetings 
are usually held at the Bhagawat Ghar or the Chandisthan. 
Villages in Bihar do not have any such village institution of 
predominantly binding character. The want of a leisure time 
institution has been sought to be made up in the block 
headquaters by the siting of a small library or the Labour 
Department Dy the siting of a Labour Welfare Centre in the 
neighbouring town if it happens to be an industrial zone. The 
villages studied have mostly no libraries and the very few 
libraries that were seen were of a proprietory nature although 
they were receiving State aid. Usually an educated man in the 
village keeps a few books of his particular choice in his own 
house and calls it a public library in order to get State aid. The 
want o;f an institution like a church or a mosque, club or library 
for a culture-centre is a major factor in the villages and unfor¬ 
tunately not for their good. The leisure hours are spent either 
at the house or in gossips with selected smaller groups of friends. 
A healthy feeling of community or next-doorness is often found 
wanting. Unfortunately, information collected elsewhere shows 
that this is the usual pattern. 

It may be investigated how far this want of recreational 
facilities has led the urbanised village folk and particularly the 
service man to go out of the villages after retirement. In some 
of the villages studied it was found that quite a number of 
villagers had taken to services in the urban areas but practically 
not one of them came back to the villages after retirement even 
if they have made improvements to the residential house. The 
obvious reason is that after an urbanised life of 30 years or so, 
the mental attitude was definitely allergic to the villages in 
Jheir present set up with want of various facilities and modern 
conveniences. 
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The type of village structure before the abolition of 
zamindari was introduced a few years back may be pictured. 
At the top there is the village zaminda*, if there was one. 
Then there came a miscellaneous group of gentry, mostly of the 
upper castes like Brahmins, Kayasthas, Bhumiars, Rajputs and 
so on. Then came' the cultivators, the agricultural labourers 
with or without land. The so-called lower castes or the Harijans 
form the lowest tier. In between these tiers there are the 
school Gurus, the village artisans etc. fitted in. Casteism played 
the dominant role in the village structure. Here casteism has 
been taken to mean the social structure of the castes as commonly 
accepted. 

Any Government official' or employee going to a village for 
some work, two or three decades back would invariably be taken 
to thf> dalan of the village landlord and if there is none to the 
daXan cf some Rajput or Kayastha or Bhumiar or Brahmin 
family. It was unthinkable that he would be taken to the house 
of a lower caste man even if he is rich and has a two storied 
building. A Rajput or a Bhumiar would usually be called 
malik (Lord) by the agricultural labourer or even the 
agriculturist. Education or literacy did not play much part in 
village leadership. The election agents would invariably visit 
the village landlords or the higher caste men. It was almost 
taken to be granted that what they decided would be followed. 
Even after a democratic set up has been introduced in the 
country with adult franchise the agents met the village landlords 
or the high caste men as their target in the first two elections. 

In the present picture of the average village, the great 
house of the zamindars has disappeared. Most of the zamindars 
after the abolition of zamindari left the villages or if they are 
in the villages they have taken to mahajani (money lending 
business) or some other trade like running a Fair Price Shop 
or a '•oal or a cement depot more to keep up their prestige and 
hold on the villagers than to earn a living. The village Gum 
is still there but he has now become almost a politician. He is 
also out to catch the village leadership if possible but is often 
handicapped by his poorer economic incidence. Very littfe 
position was given to the village Purohits, in the past and their 
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position in the present set up has become all the more unenviable. 
The position of the shopkeeper has changed for the better. He 
is often in great demand if he happens to run a Fair Price 
Shop. The agriculturist's position has remained the same. 
The socio-economic survey made in the villages show that the 
agriculturists are equally divided in their opinion so far as this 
question of zamindary abolition is involved. 

In the same village different opinions are expressed as to 
the effects of the abolition of zamindari. Some consider that 
this has been a great boon as they have been freed from ‘the 
zulum of the zamindars and begari (free labour) or kamiauti 
(bonded labour). Absentee landlordism had made the problem 
more acute and there is no doubt that the amlas of the zamindars 
had various pin-pricks to give and were avaricious. Some, 
however, think that the zamindars were benevolent despots and 
the ryots could always get a remission of certain percentage of 
arrears of rent. Recent developments after zamindary abolition 
has made some of them believe, for some reason or other, that 
the State has no sympathetic approach and will realise the 
arrears up to the last naiya paisa. Another fact of the abolition 
of zamindari on which, however, opinion is not divided is that 
the patronage to arts and letters, libraries, schools and colleges 
given by the landlords has now gone. 

While the long history of domination by the zamindars has 
left its mark on the villages, the hiatus by the abolition of the 
institution is not being filled up. Another change that has come 
into the structure of the Bihar villages is that the sense of 
isolation has been broken. There was also a sort of concealed 
rivalry between a village and a village, particularly due to the 
feuds of the higher caste men. Although geographically close 
the villagers were isolated from one another and there was what 
may be described as a firmer sense of belonging to the village 
and greater social intercourse within the village which received 
an encouragement by hostility to the neighbours. This sense 
of isolation has now liquidated. The rapid spread of bicycles, 
motor buses, development of road and railway systems, 
expansion of posts and telegraphs, visits from the urban areas 

t 

etc., have considerably liquidated this isolation. The impact of 
the outside world on the village is clear. 
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Description of the family may be said to come under three 
heads :—the kinship ties.; the relation between the members of 
the family and the prevailing standards of discipline. This is 
the usually accepted conception of the family. It will be worth 
while picturing the present day family in the villages of Bihar 
with a view to find out if there have been any changes. The 
study shows that while basically the old family structure had 
stood the onslaughts and remains the nucleur family of father, 
mother and children but it cannot be said that there have not 
been cracks, somewhere superficial and somewhere more than 
superficial. The kinship ties have been strained because of the 
lop-sided material advancement of some of the members while 
the other members have remained stagnant. Thus a family 
which has suddenly become rich either through own efforts or 
through adventitious circumstances stand aloof and look askance 
at the poorer brothers. The kinship ties are, however, some¬ 
what stronger among the higher castes. Many of the higher 
caste people particularly belonging to the old conception of 
aristocracy have now left the villages, after abolition 
of the zamindari but branches that have gone away , 
to the towns have kept up a seeming social relationship with 
their castemen of far-flung family members particularly on 
social occasions like marriages, sradhs etc. 

Another type of kinship in family life is liquidating itself 
and that may be described as the extended family living under 
one roof. It is only in rare cases and that also rarer in the 
cases of higher caste families that we find the kinship tree of 
father and mother, their sons and daughters along with their 
grand children living in a large house or group of houses. Such 
large family groups were the characteristic of the land-owing 
classes about 3 or 4 decades back. Now separation is the order 
of the day and hardly we could find a single case in the villages 
studied where the entire family just as described with the pater 
familias as the head were found. Either some sons or grand 
sons were found to be working far away and coming back to the 
village-home on very rare occasions or in the same village they 
are living separately after having a partition of the property. 
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In some cases although partitioned, some of the members are 
living under the same^ roof but with separate arrangements for 
board. Peculiarly enough it was observed that some families 
separated after litigation have still been living under 
a joint family system. The joint family system in the 
large sense has permanently cracked and it is only the 
question of process of time when the institution of joint family 
system will almost disappear as a living institution in the 
villages. One of the main reasons of the crack is due to the 
fact that in every well-to-do family in the villages some members 
have taken services or business in the urban areas and they 
have adopted a separate type of standard of living and their 
earnings do not always go in its entirety to the family pool. 
After working for some time in the urban areas they have 
thought of settling down in the urban areas and have constructed 
their own houses. The wives of such men usually think them¬ 
selves to be slightly superior than the village women of their own 
family and would only after some time condescend to come to the 
villages at times of any social occasions like marriage or shradh 
or a festival like Pujah or Ramnavami. This is why the holes 
have crept in and they do not seem to be getting plugged and 
naturally they are widening. 

The rigour of social restrictions is also being slowly 
liquidated. If the child of a family goes to the urban area and 
marry some one outside the caste, he will not be completely cut 
off now provided he is a self-supporting man and has money to 
give to the family. But if he happens to be poor he will be put 
to certain social restrictions which would probably drive him 
out of the village. Three decades back conditions were 
different. 

Another reason for the loosening of the kinship ties in the 
villages is the tempo of urbanisation and the shift of the rural 
population to the towns. Most of the villages have now been 
getting saturated and the question of unemployment in the village 
brings in a more bitter social odium. The rapid multiplication 
of the population has far over-stepped the availability of 
employment in the villages. The main and practically the only 
avenue of occupation in the villages is agriculture and we are 
almost reaching a point of over-saturation so far as this main 
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occupation is concerned. The villages studied show the same 
picture. Any one getting a little literata thinks it beneath him 
to take to manual labour in agriculture. The abolition of 
zamindary, a spirit of lawlessness, non-availability of domestic 
servants and labourers have driven away a sizeable rural popu¬ 
lation to the urban areas to seek employment. The trend of 
shift to the towns is on the increase with the consequent decline 
in the rural kinship ties. 



-INTER-CASTE RELATIONS 
IN A BIHAR .DISTRICT 


I 

According to the Census of India, 1931, (Volume II, pp. 136- 
to 157, Bihar and Orissa, Part II—Tables), Bhagalpur district 
has different castes like Babhan (Bhumihar), Bania, Chamar, 
Dhanuk, Dhobi, Dom (Hindu and Muslim), Dosadh, Gowalas, 
Hajam, Hari, Jolaha (Muslim), Kahar, Kandu, Kayastha, Kewat, 
Koeri, Kumahar, Mali, Mallah, Musahar, Pasi, Rajput, Tanti, 
Teli, Kamar, Bhuiya, Munda, Oraon and Santhal (Hindu, 
Christian and Tribal religion). Caste-wise population figures 
are available in 1931 census but at that time Bhagalpur district 
included the present Saharsa district also. 

According to 1931 census Gowalas and the Brahmans are 
numerically strong in the district. Owing to war exigency 
caste-wise figures were not taken in 1941 census. From 1951 
caste-wise figures have been eliminated as a matter of India 
Government Policy. Hence it is difficult to give the exact 
present population figure of the different castes. But according 
to the census of 1951 more than 55% of the population is made 
of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward 
Classes. On investigations and local enquiries it was learnt that 
now Gowalas, Kurmis, and Koeris preponderate followed by 
Brahman. The number of Bhumihars, Rajputs and Kayasthas 
taken separately will be smaller than the population of the 
Brahmans. At present also all the castes given in 1931 census 
are found in the district. Among all these castes Brahmans, 
Bhumihars, Kayasthas and Rajputs are treated as higher castes 
and the rest as lower castes according to the commonly accepted 
tradition about the myth of caste. 

In Bhagalpur the people (of both rural and urban areas) 
in the lower rung of the ladder of caste system appear to have 
developed a certain sense of antagonism for people in the higher 
rung due partially to the treatment which their forefathers or 
they-themselves had received in their young age at the hands 
of the latter. The feeling of antagonism comes to the fore on 
the slightest provocation. This feeling breaks into caste tension 
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when a person of a higher caste misbehaves with one of lower 
caste and the situation may even turn into xiots or acrimonious 
quarrels with lasting effects between the members of the two 
castes. This becomes mor§ evident at the time of elections. 

Almost each community especially in lower caste, such as, 
Mallahs, Jolahas, Tanties, Barbers, etc. have organisations 
(Caste Panchayats) of their own. It may be presumed that 
economic exploitation mostly drove them to form caste unions 
for caste-professions but not always. There are several 
domestic problems like adultery or social boycot etc. which they 
do not want to discuss with others. The unions of Dhobis are 
very prominent in the towns of Bhagalpur, Colgong, Sultanganj 
etc. In the recent decades some of these organisations have 
even advocated the taking of sacred thread. 

Amongst the Muslims also the members of some sections 
like Jolahas, Dhunias, Kasais etc. have adopted surnames of 
‘higher caste’ Muslims and call themselves ‘Sheikhs', ‘Ansaris', 
‘Mansuris’ or ‘Rayeens’, ‘Quraishis' etc. Village Puraini, P. S. 
Bhagalpur Muffasil is an example of such trends. The use of 
the surname like ‘Sheikh’, etc. is deprecated by other Muslims 
who consider themselves superior. 

The zamindari system was indirectly one of the main reasons 
for the spread of caste feeling in the district. The zamindars 
who usuallly belonged to higher castes did not treat the lower 
caste people in the same manner as the higher caste tenants. 
The so called lower caste tenants like Musahars, Dorns, Dhobis, 
Chamars, Dosadhs etc. were being treated differently and at 
times they had even to quit their respective villages. The lower 
caste men along with the so-called untouchables like Dorns, 
Chamars, Dhobis., etc. were not allowed to enter the temples and 
other sacred places. Even in a community religious congregation 
like Durga Puja etc. they were not allowed to sit with others. 
Economically also they were backward and almost forced to 
remain so. The zamindari system utilised them as labourers 
class came from such castes. The impact of the zamindari 
abolition has been to some extent a re-alignment and re-assess¬ 
ment of the social values of the different strata of the population 
and particularly the so called, lower castes have been theoretically 
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put at the same level along with others thus giving rise to a 
spirit of class and caste consciousness. » 

Previously franchise for the local bodies, State Assembly 
or Council or the Central Assembly was based on the restrictions 
■of property, tax, educational qualifications or communal repre¬ 
sentation etc. and all this accounted for a low percentage of 
voters. Adult franchise, the great feature of 1952 election 
provided equal opportunities for men and women, Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes to exercise their 
right of votes both for local legislature and the Parliament. It 
has been a great experiment. Now the so-called lower classes 
have been given a power which is apt to be misused if caste- 
consciousness is the ruling factor. The introduction of adult 
franchise has, unfortunately, led to a strong caste-consciousness 
especially in the rural areas. Caste-feeling in rural areas almost 
decides the fate of candidates in the elections. For instance it 
may be mentioned here that in the General Election of 1957, 
in Bihpur-Naugachhia, there were three contestants belonging 
to the three different parties i.e. the Congress, Jansangh and 
Communist for the State Legislature. The Communist candidate 
won the election because of the friction amongst the Congress 
members, between the Brahman and Bhumihar members. In 
this constituency the Brahman population is stronger than the 
Bhumihar. The Congress candidate was a Bhumihar and the 
Communist candidate was a Brahman. This shows that the 
election although contested on party basis was decided on caste 
basis. For Parliament Election in the same areas there were 
three candidates belonging to the Congress, Socialist and 
Jansangh parties. Here the Congress candidate was a Brahman 
who bagged the full support of his own caste men and his own 
caste men of the other parties. If his own caste men would 
not have supported it was difficult for the Congress candidate 
to win the election. 

A recent investigation made at village Narayanpur, 
h P. S. Bihpur, in the north of the district, shows the same picture. 
Numerically the Yadavas, Rayeens (Muslim) and Banias are 
strong at this village. There are other backward and Harifan 
Hindu castes like Dhobi, Dom, Chamar, Musahar? etc. They 
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are looked down upon by the Yadavas and Banias. Rayeen 

Muslims do not have any bad feeling for^the Harijans or low 

caste Hindus. In recent Panchayat election there had been a 

keen contest between two candidates belonging to the Jan Sangh 

» 

and Congress parties *for the post of Gram Panchayat Mukhiya 
and Sarpanch,. 

In Mukhiya election at Narayanpur both the candidates 

belonged to the same caste, Yadavas, but their candidature 

differed on party basis. So there was a contest on party basis 

but “sub-caste feelings” among the Yadavas came in. The 
» 

Congress candidate belonged to the Manjrant sub-caste having 
the full support of the entire Muslim community who are the 
members of the Congress party. He had also the support of 
almost the 40% members of his own sub-caste. The Jan Sangh 
candidate belonged to the Goria sub-caste. The Jan Sangh 
candidate was defeated by 147 votes. This defeat led almost 
to a Hindu-Muslim riot but because of the local police, 
Magistracy and a few influential persons the mischief was 
averted. 

In Sarpanch election also there was a contest between two 
candidates belonging to the Congress and Jan Sangh parties. 
The Congress candidate was a Rayeen Muslim but because of 
the support of the 40% of the Yadavas and few others and 
men of his own community, he came out successful. 

At village Ghogha, P. S. Col'gong, District Bhagalpur, the 
Brahmans are in the majority. Recently in Gram Panchayat 
Mukhiya election there were two candidates—-one Brahman and 
the other a Muslim. The Brahman candidate won the election 
because of the support of his own caste-men and a few other 
Hindus. But at village Lakhpura in Banka subdivision in spite 
of the stronger Brahman population, Rajput candidates for both 
Sarpanch and Mukhiya came out successful because of the 
support of the members of Backward Classes. Here there was 
a bid to get the votes of the Backward Classes to tilt the balance. 

The special educational and other facilities granted to 
-scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and reservation of 
appointments to them in Government services have created a 
-certain amount of bad blood between the people of higher 
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castes and those of the lower castes. The higher caste people 
consider these facilities and reservations as an undue encroach¬ 
ment on their rights and opportunities. An example may be 
cited. During an investigation made at village Lakhpura, in 
Banka subdivision it was observed that the Brahmans are more 
thickly populated than the Rajputs and Backward Classes. 
Their complaint was that even the, poorest Brahmans had no 
facility for education to their children while the children of the 
well-to-do Harijans were receiving the facilities of free educa¬ 
tion, book-grants and scholarships. Similar views were expressed 
by the people of “Upper Castes’* of villages, Jagdishpur and 
Ghogha, in Sadar subdivision. This sort of feeling in people 
of higher castes and a somewhat elation in the people of lower 
castes is fanning the tension which is a problem of the British 
days. 

This caste feeling is apparent in religious field also. There 
is a Krishnasthan at village Narayanpur on which members of 
Bania and Yadava castes have good hold. Harijans or un¬ 
touchables are not allowed to enter the room where the image 
of Lord Krishna is placed on the occasion of Janmastmi. 
Harijans have a theoretical access due to the statute but they 
do not, as a rule, want to exercise the right to avoid troubles. 

In social functions Banias, Yadavas and others do visit a 
Harijan’s place, particularly if he is rich but they would not 
interdine. The Muslims who do not have any such restriction 
are more popular with the Harijans. 

Caste-consciousness was found prominent at villages 
Chakrami, Mojama, Ganaul, etc. Even occupations which are 
mostly carried out by the Harijans like basket weaving, shoe¬ 
making or rope-making are looked down upon and would not 
be resorted to by other caste-men. 

Casteism in its bad sense cannot be said to be a new social 
trend. Previously also, casteism did play a very important role 
in social, religious and economic life of the district. A higher 
caste man whether he is educated, cultured or rich, would have 
expected natural leadership in the village. A lower caste man, 
however, educated or rich he may be, would have to be a back 
bencher in any social assembly. 
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But now there is a realignment of social values to some 
extent in urban areas or towns or in some of the villages of 
the district. The higher or upper caste^ people have now no 
large influence and hold in the mofussil townships or in the 
villages. But the changes do not follow one and the same 
pattern. At some places'they are on the right lines. 

At village Pirpainty, in Sadar Subdivision there are mainly 
two communities—Hindu and Muslim. Among the Hindus there 
are various castes like Brahman, Rajput, Bhumihar, Bania, 
Chamar, Dom, Dhobi, etc. In spite of so many castes, Hindus 
maintain a good relation and a Harijan sits on the same chauki 
with the member of a higher caste. Amongst Muslims there 
are Jolahas, Kasais and Saiyads only. They also maintain a 
mutual good relationship. At village Puraini, P. S. Bhagalpur 
Mofussil, there are both Hindus and Muslims. Here the 
Muslims are numerically stronger and the inter-community 
relations are cordial. But such cordial social contacts are not 
normal yet in the majority of the villages. 

In urban areas caste feeling is not so acute and may be 
said to be, somewhat, on the decline. There are only five towns 
in the district, namely, Bhagalpur, Banka, Sultanganj, 
Colgong and Naugachhia. So far these towns are concerned, 
inter-caste tension appears to be liquidating. People of 
different castes do not hesitate to take food on a common table 
in the restaurants and hotels and no one worries about the 
caste of the cook. The rush and bid for livelihood do not leave 
much scope normally for caste feelings. Some inter-caste 
marriages are also taking place in the towns. Civil marriages 
under registration between educated parties of different castes 
are coming into vogue. The facilities of communication and 
the presence of different types of people in villages or towns, 
labour and industrial problems have all helped liquidation of 
caste-tension. The labour and industrial population have no 
time to indulge in caste-tensions and through them the villages 
are also being broad-based. When they go to the villages they 
carry their ideas to the villages. 
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II 

* 

A picture of inter-caste relations in a district could also 
be had by analysing the relations of a few “dominant” castes 
with some other “non-dominant castes. As mentioned before 
in Bhagalpur district, Gowalas are numerically strong and 
Bhumihars are educationally forward. A discussion of the 
relationship of Gowalas and Bhumihars with other castes would 
be relevant. 

Gowala and Kurmi. There is some difference of opinion 
regarding the respective social and caste position of the Gowala 
and Kurmi on caste hierarchy. Each of these castes regards 
itself higher than the other. At some places in the district a 
Kurmi is regarded higher and other places a Gowala is given 
a higher status because of their numerical majority. They 
participate in each others’ social functions. They take cooked 
food at each other's place but they would not normally sit 
together at a feast in the same panti (same line). 

Gowala and Chamar. The Chamars in the past, have been 
forced to be considered much lower than the Gowalas in caste- 
status, and hence active participation of one caste in the social 
functions of the other to the extent of inter-dining is not seen. 
Inspite of the difference in their status, the Chamars and the 
Gowalas are usually friendly. This cordial relationship shows 
that given a bad background the men of two castes of different 
status could be friendly. 

Gowala and Hajam or Nai* The relationship of these two 
castes rests on their respective occupations. In the case of a. 
child’s birth in a Gowala family, the Hajam women’s services 
are required. In Mundan or head-shaving of the child, the Nai 
shaves the head of the child for which he receives money and 
a dhoti. 

‘ At the marriage of a Gowala also the Nai has various 
functions still considered obligatory. The Ndis refuse to take 
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cooked food from the Gowalas but they accept water from them 
and share their smoking by using the same Chilam. 

Gowala and Brahman* There is apparently no basic ill- 
feeling among these two castes. In the case of a birth in a 
Gowala family a Brahmap is called to note the time of birth 
and prepare the Janmupatri (horoscope) of the child ,* he also 
decides the most auspicious date and time for Chhatthi, the 
ceremony on the sixth day after the birth. In return the 
Brahman receives a dakshina (payment). He accepts only 
Pakka invitation (where pun, kachawri, qgpets prepared in ghee 
are served but not cooked rice, dal or vegetables). A Brahman 
will accept rations ( Sidha ) and would cook himself. 

For the Mund/in ceremony of a Gowala boy, the Brahman 
decides the auspicious day and he also performs certain pujas 
at the time of Mwndan. For this also he receives a dakshina 
and a dhoti. Both in marriages and deaths a Brahmin's 
services are necessary. 

A Brahman goes for a katha-path or Satya Narain Puja 
at a Gowala’s place. The Brahman accepts the prashad 
distributed by a Gowala. For this katha-path he accepts a 
dakshina. 

A Gowala would normally be invited to a Brahman's place 
in a social function and would participate in cooked food given 
there. 

Bhumihar and Gowala* The smaller Bhumihar population 
think themselves to be of a superior status to the Gowalas. 
The incidence of education and local influence are higher in the 
Bhumihars. The investigation shows that there is a thin screen 
of misunderstanding between them often erupting into a tension. 
This is so inspite of sharing each others' social functions. This 
tension has been very prominent whenever any political issues 
are involved. 

Bhumihar and Kayastha. Kayasthas had been educationally 
and culturally advanced since long and commanded leadership 
because of their superior educational incidence. 

Now that the Bhumihars are coming up educationally anJ 
had come to acquire sizeable holdings and zamindaris they had' 
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developed a sort of allergy to the Kayasthas. This is mostly 
due to economic reasons and for the bid to get jobs and catch 
the leadership in the society and in the political field. 

Kayasthas and Bhumihars freely mix socially and take food 
or water from each other’s hand. Inspite of this free social 
contact a sense of jealousy has developed among the two castes. 
The Bhumihars have been able to oust the Kayasthas to some 
extent from the political field in the last one decade. They have 
also come in larger number in the local bodies. 

Bhumihar and Rahman. Bhumihars now claim the same 
status in caste hierarchy with the Brahmans. This is due to the 
fact that the Bhumihars have now come up in education and 
have been able to get large landed properties. The hereditary 
occupation of Brahmans is priesthood but owing to the changes 
in the economic trends many of them have taken to cultivation 
as a means of livelihood while the number of service-holders 
among the Brahmans is also not negligible. The Bhumihars are 
mostly engaged in cultivation and the characteristic occupation 
of the caste is that of settled agriculturists but due to spread of 
education and changes in economic trends they have now' taken 
to intellectual professions such as law, medical etc., and now 
they possess a high position in society. 

Inter-dining is common. Each caste participates in each 
other’s social, religious and other ceremonies. It may be said 
that normally on the social plane the two castes do not display 
any allergy to each other and mix freely but in the political 
plane or where economic questions are involved their relationship 
is fluid and will quickly align itself with any caste to oust the 
other. 

Bhumihars and Rajputs. Bhumihars and Rajputs are on 
somewhat equal footing and they participate in each others’ 
social functions. Inter-dining is common among them. But on 
political issues they differ from each other and they make quick 
alliance with some other castes to oust the other. 
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III 

The hangover of the spirit of the conqueror and 
the conquered may have been responsible for the difference 
in status of the different castes and other differences in 
society, but it is a fact that till western education started 
ignorance was somewhat a bliss-and there was something of a 
loosely knit but not a conglomerated society. It was not a 
casteless democracy and the spirit infused by western education 
worked as a great fissiperous tendency and started liquidating 
the ignorant bliss of the loosely knit society and highlighted the 
sufferings of the lower castes. But that time in order to bring 
about a practical solution to the social 1 demands, every caste had 
developed a number of sub-castes differing in status and also 
imposing taboos against each other. The society was no longer 
knit by a common workable bond and in no time the influence of 
western education revealed the weakness of the Indian society 
and casteism received a new interpretation. 

But western education had been preceded or supported by 
religious and social reformers like Guru Nanak, Kabir, 
Ramanand, Shri Chaitanaya, Tulshi Das, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Sitaram Saran Bhagawan Prassad etc. The cult 
of Vaisnavism had struck roots in Bihar and particularly in 
Bhagalpur district through the efforts of Sitaram Saran 
Bhagawan Prasad who was a Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
Bhagalpur in the last decade of the 19th century. The muslim 
dervishes and saints had not only been able to consolidate the 
spirit of Quoranic equality among the muslism without any 
difference in economic status but they had also been able to 
touch the fringe of the solidarity of casteism among the Hindus 
and break it to some extent in the periphery of the intellectual 
and religious thinking. There grew up Rasuls and Dfirgahs 
where both Hindus and Muslims offered oblations. Quite a 
number of graves of Muslim Pits came to be held in high esteem 
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by the Hindus throughout the country. Bhagalpur was at one 
time distinctly much under Muslim influence. The Muslim 
names of a number of important muhallas in Bhagalpur town 
are suggestive. Urdu and Persian were commonly learnt by the 
Hindus four decades back and Unani system of medicine was 
resorted to by the Hindus also. 

But unfortunately there was also a wave of aggressive 
propaganda for Hinduism by Swami Shradhanand and others in 
our own times and Bhagalpur with other districts in Bihar had 
the impact. Hinduism was sought to be made into an almost 
a militant creed. The result was the two creeds parted their 
ways—the beatutiful and noble Muharrum tafias were no longer 
carried by Hindus, the Akhras of the Muslims in Muharrum were 
deserted by the Hindus and Gorakshani Sabhas, Gopashtami 
processions, Mahabirii Jhandahs and Bir Hanuman Puja 
received a great encouragement. Much of the efforts of the 
earlier Hindu and Muslim social and religious reformers were 
set at naught. 

But there have been other sources of immense good. The 
Christian Missionaries pioneered western education and their 
institutions in Bhagalpur district are landmarks to be proud of. 
Their schools and the T. N. J College, the second college to be 
started in Bhagalpur district were somewhat of antidotes to caste 
virus. The early pioneers of the Brahmo Samaj in Bhagalpur 
district were also quite successful in removing caste barriers. 
There were even some Muslim families of Bhagalpur who were 
converted into Brahmoism. Religious teaching at the Primary 
schools to both Hindus and Muslims was done as a matter of 
routine earlier and thereby great religious toleration was 
inculcated. The boys and girls of the two communities and of 
all castes who came to Primary schools were taught a conscious¬ 
ness that one has the liberty to follow ones' religion without 
super-imposing on others and that the same liberty must be 
allowed to the other co-religionists or caste-men. The Hindus 
and Muslims of this district did live in peace and harmony and 
formed one people before when they did not have to be surrender 
aiiy inviolable rights or customs. Religious differences and 
casteism were there but did not have the present tension. 
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Bhagalpur district is unique in one respect: there is a 
confluence of religious trends here. Different phases of 
Hinduism along with Vaisnavism have ^offered a common 
platform to the Hindus. Ram Charitra Manas is a great binding 
factor. The caste-men of ^different status all used to congregate 
to hear Ram Charitra: Manas or for Satyanarain Pujah. The 
Muslims are also culturally advanced having a rich heritage. 
The Ahmadiyas with their tradition have flourished in this 
district inspite of the many differences with other Muslims. 
Language is a great binding factor. The Bengalis who have 
made Bhagalpur district their home for centuries have adopted 
a dialect known as Chika-CUiki which is a mixture of Hindi, 
Bengali and Maithili. Somie of the noble men of Bhagalpur 
district whether Bengalis or Biharis or Marwaris have made 
endownments worth lacs for the advancement of the district. 
The munificience of Raja Shiva Chandra Banerji the great 
Tarak Nath Mahashay, Tej Narain Singh, the Banaili Raj family 
and others have contributed to Bhagalpur’s present. They never 
thought of difference of caste and never wanted only their own 
caste-men to prosper on their charities. The contribution of 
Hindi and Bengali literary men of Bhagalpur district has been 
unique and is still continuing. 

The analysis of caste-relations given before luckily does not 
show a common or rigid pattern. If casteism has received the 
stage of tension somewhat due to political issues or elections, it 
has melted into harmony at other places. The present inter¬ 
caste relations are definitely on the melting point. The social 
laws and the set up of the Welfare Government are bound to 
accelerate the liquidation of the wrost effects of casteism. The 
analysis is meant not for high-lighting the differences but to 
show the trends so that one may have an introspection. With 
the great cultural heritage behind, Bhagalpur district is expected 
to grow out of the present picture quite soon. 

The lead has! to come from the castes that have created the 
Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes, Tribes and the 
untouchables. It is a natural process that the upheaval of these 
unfortunate castes and classes has sent up the simmer at the 
top and the castes who have had vested interests are trying to 
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fight back and this has created more of caste tensions. After 
all it is only since the last three decades that attempts are being 
made to put the Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes, Tribes and 
the untouchables in their proper place. With the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in the thirties of the present century this 
problem was first tackled and provisions of representation in the 
State Councils and the Central Assemblies was made particularly 
for the Scheduled Castes. With India becoming an independent 
Republic in 1950 it was decided that every citizen should have the 
same rights irrespective of social status, religious creed or 
political views. A separate article Seventeen was inserted in 
part III of the Constitution abolishing untouchability and an 
TJntouchability Offence Act was enacted in 1955. But statutory 
provisions alone can never bring in the proper adjustment unless 
there is a popular response. Caste tensions form a serious 
menace to democracy. The picture of interests relations in 
Bhagalpur district in a way may be said to be typical of the 
State. As discussed before there are ample grounds to hold 
that the inter-caste relations will be moulding for the better. 



AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IN BIHAR 


An agricultural labourer has been described as “An 
agricultural employed worker is a person whose time not being 
occupied, or not wholly occupied, in cultivating land of his own, 
is willing to work on the land of another for some form of 
remuneration. The last five words marked the nature of the 
modern agricultural labour contract, and it should be remarked 
that the worker is assumed to be landless or in occupation of 
only a small parcel of land.” This definition has been adopted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India. 

As is well known the main occupation of the people of Bihar 
is agriculture and at the lowest rung of the ladder are agricultural 
labourers. It is they who run the agricultural operations. 
Take away the agricultural labourers and agriculture, under the 
present circumstances and the present social set up in the villages 
will come to a stand-still. It is a paradox that while the agricul¬ 
tural labourer forms so vital an element in maintaining the 
agricultural economy which is India's main economy till now,, 
they remain so very poor and absolutely at the lowest strata of 
the society. 

In order to appreciate the past and the present of the 
agricultural labourer, it is not necessary to be burdened with 
statistics. Statistics, and particularly agricultural statistics, 
have not got much of accuracy for various reasons. Our 
agencies for collecting statistics are not yet efficient and much 
of the agricultural statistics is collected through what is known 
as eye estimate and then a multiplication and a certain amount 
of processing. Our civic consciousness has not yet highly 
developed and we would rather not co-operate by giving proper 
statistics to the collecting agencies. This is unfortunate but 
it is there. 

The total population of reorganised Bihar according to 1931 
census is rural 36,157,617 and urban 2,626,261 which gives us 
the percentage of 93.2$ as rural and 6.78 as urban. The 
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percentage of the total population of Bihar according to sex 
works out at 50.3 per cent for males and 49.7 per ceyt for 
females. 

According to the census of 1951 the percentage of cultivating 
labourers and their dependents in re-organised Bihar is 25.93 
out of the total agricultural population. The total agricultural 
population of re-organised Bihar is 85.9 per cent of the total 
population. It might be that a very small percentage out of the 
population of cultivating labourers has a very small and un¬ 
economic parcel of land totally incapable of supporting a 
family. For our purposes we may take the population of agri¬ 
cultural labourers to be 25.93 per cent out of the total 
agricultural population of Bihar and 22.01 per cent out of the 
total population of Bihar. For all practical purposes almost 
every fourth man comes within the category of what may be 
loosely described as an agricultural labourer. 

A misconception which has to be removed at the very 
beginning is that the population of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other Backward Classes affect the percentage of 
agricultural labourers. It may be mentioned here that Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes form 12.07, 
9.53 and 16.23 per cent respectively of the total population of 
re-organised Bihar. This gives us the percentage as 36.83 
belonging to this sector. It may be mentioned here that Uttar 
Pradesh has got only 26.5 per cent of depressed classes popula¬ 
tion to the total population while the percentage of agricultural 
labourers to the total agricultural population is less than Bihar. 
Reverse is the case with Bombay where the percentage of 
agricultural labourers to the total agricultural population is about 
57 as against 8 per cent of the total population of depressed 
classes. 

Occupational statistics have been known to be the least 
satisfactory of the census tables, mostly on account of changing, 
intermittent and non-specialised nature of employment. If 
census is taken in July the number returned as agricultural 
labourers will be returned if it is taken when the crops are 
being cut. Besides the growing urbanisation of the districts 
in Bihar is always accompanied by a shift from agricultural to 
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lion-agricultural employment, a certain amount of seasonal 
emigration to work in the other districts ^tid in the plantations 
like those in Assam. It will be useful to mention briefly the 
economic condition of an agricultural labourer. The amount 
of land that an agricultural labourer holds is normally extremely 
small which obviously cannot support his family. Completely 
landless labourers supply the steel frame of the population of 
this sector. A completely landless labourer would probably 
desert the village in particular seasons if he particularly happens 
to belong to a dry or a precarious tract of the district. Worldly 
possessions he has very few. His immediate needs are always 
incompletely satisfied and there is no scope for a reserve 
possession. He has the instrument of his physical labour, e.g., 
a spade, an axe, a pick, a scythe and a hoe. He has little 
diversion or entertainment and the trinkets that his wife has 
are of very little value. His bedding is one piece and tattered 
and the clothing, particularly of women and children is of the 
scantiest. His kitchen and dinning equipments are principally 
made of earthen vessels. In a typical case of agricultural labour 
the average monthly income comes to about Rs. 40/- to Rs. 45/- 
taking into consideration the gaps of unemployment. About 
Rs. 25/- of the monthly income would be spent on food-grains, 
about Rs. 3/- on oil and spices, a rupee or so on gur, biri and 
so on. Any expenditure for additional food items or non-food 
items including lighting, clothing, medicine etc. are to be met 
out of the balance. If he owns a house it is nothing more than 
a tiny, dilapidated and flimsy hut. Women of the family, grown 
up boys and girls and even children have to work and earn wages 
to supplement the family income. The family is often to move 
out from place to place and the children are mostly reared up 
by the side of the lands where the parents are working. 

The poor economic incidence of a vast population like this 
in a State cannot but be a very weak link in the social economy. 
The present position has to be appreciated with a reference to 
the past. We need not go into the details of what was the 
position of agricultural labourers in the ancient and mediaeval 
times. We can take our starting point from the position of 
agricultural labourer in pre-nineteenth century of India and 
particularly in Bihar. *^he collection of statistical information 
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regarding the occupation and distribution of population could be 
said to begin from 1871-72 when the first official census was 

t 

taken. Prior to that it is difficult to obtain reliable statistics 
but only we could get gleanings from various reports, memoirs, 
etc. It has to be remembered that Bihar was at first part of 
the larger province of undivided Bengal which comprised East 
Pakistan, Bihar, Orissa and Assam as well. Later the province 
of Bihar and Orissa was separated into one administrative unit 
and still later the State of Bihar was separated. The figures 
that are found in the census tables and reports prior to the 
creation of the separate province of Bihar are merged in 
statistics for other parts as well. But the pattern could be made 
out and as could be expected has remained the same for the 
Eastern Zone consisting of the present States of Bihar, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Assam. 

The agrarian society of pre-nineteenth century of Bihar 
and of India consisted of largely self-sufficient and self-perpe¬ 
tuating rural communities. The villages were almost single 
units and formed the community where the cultivators and the 
artisans lived and worked together and there was a traditional 
arrangement controlling the mutual exchange of the cultivators’ 
products and the artisans’ services. The cultivator had more 
sense of dignity of labour and did not suffer from bias and 
had no smattering of western education and did not refuse to 
appreciate the dignity of labour. The family was usually 
sufficient to cultivate the lands in possession and, if necessary, 
loans of others* labour were taken which was repeated by similar 
services in others’ lands. There was an integral unity of agri¬ 
culture, handicrafts and exchange of commodities by a barter or 
a semi-barter system. Sir George Campbell in the first part of 
the nineteenth century had mentioned that as a rule farming 
was not carried on by hired labour. Sir Thomas Manro in 1842 
had reported that there were no landless peasants in India. This 
is, of course, rather an exaggerated view and what he meant 
was that the landless peasant was, more or less, an insignificant 
factor and merged comlpletely as a component in the village 
cdmmunity and did not call for any separate statistical recogni¬ 
tion. There was hardly any scope for an isolated, down-trodden, 
purely agricultural labourer with or without any land. Even if 
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the richer folks had some serfs, they; were a part of the family.. 
This could broadly be said to be the picture in Bihar also. In 
a preliminary census of Punjab in 1368 the agricultural 
labourers and all herdsmen numbered less than 3 per cent of the 
total agricultural population. 

But this traditional pattern of rural societies started’ 
disintegrating as the British rule was crystalised. There was 
a large famine in Orissa in 1865 which had affected parts of the 
persent Bihar as well. A Commission had investigated this 
famine and had observed that a direct result of British 
enterprise was. to create or increase the class of labourers 
depending on regular wages. 

This process had continued and was reflected in the 
different census reports. It would, however, be futile to expect 
precise statistics owing to the frequent changes with regard to 
the area covered, the different techniques adopted from census 
to census for classifying various occupational groups and the 
way in which the number of persons following or depending on 
the particular occupational group were enumerated. It has been 
rightly observed :—'‘The census enumerations relating to the 
occupational distribution of the population, covered only the. 
adult male workers in 1871-72, all the adult workers in 1881, the 
whole population supported by each occupation in 1891, 1901 and 
1911, and only the working population in 1921 and 1931.” 
Broadly speaking the agricultural labourers formed nearly 
13 per cent in India in the late nineteenth century and this 
proportion had almost tripled to 38 per cent in 1931 and had 
become numerically the largest single occupational group in 
India. One of the overriding causes of the addition to this 
sector were the repeated famines. 

The famines in India form an useful subject for investi¬ 
gation and would show how the nation-wide famines of 1896-97, 
1899-1900 and the several other famines in different parts of 
India including Bihar had added to the proportion of the 
agricultural labourers. The Indian Famine Commission of 
1898 had pointed out that as a result of the famines the class 
of rural labourers was widening particularly in the more- 
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congested districts. Bihar has more of congested districts in 
the Eastern zone. There was a slight easing of the position 
near about 1911 and the all-India figures showed a small decline 
in the relative proportion of agricultural labourers to the total 
agricultural population which fell from 25 per cent in 1901 to 
<22 per cent in 1911. Thereafter the trend was towards a 
consistent upward tendency. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the details as to why this was so and it is a useful subject 
for investigation. There was a great depression of agricultural 
prices which was almost like another famine or extreme scarcity, 
a quicker and more acute disintegration of the traditional frame 
work of the agrarian society, shift of population to the urban 
areas, more of urbanisation, more hankering for white-collared 
jobs, more and more un-economic productivity of units of 
agricultural holdings which became smaller and smaller, more 
•of seasonal emigration and these trends along with various 
other reasons helped and by 1931 the agricultural labourers 
either with a very small uneconomic unit of holding or as 
completely landless ones became a great socio-political factor 
•controlling the economy of the areas. A 38 per cent of this 
population that lives a precarious life was an eye-opener that 
the census of 1931 threw up. It has to be remembered that 
during the first three decades of the 20th century, India as well 
as Bihar did not suffer from any wide-spread famines. In 
Bihar we did have some acute periods of distress and semi¬ 
famine conditions but with the development of communications 
and greater resources food could be rushed from the other non¬ 
famine areas within Bihar or outside Bihar and this worked 
as a cushion that took away much of the jolt of the distress. 
The tremendous increase in the population in India as well and 
in Bihar particularly was another very potent cause for the 
rise in the population of agricultural labourers. The son of a 
landless agricultural labourer could hardly think of any other 
occupation normally. The father could illafford to give him 
any other avocation. There was a 11.58 per cent accretion by 
1931 to the 1901 population. The increase has continued and 
today in the reorganised Bihar we have a population of 
40,225,947 souls in 1951 as against 28,393,457 souls in 1901. 
Unless the very character of agricultural economy-ds changed 
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there is no wonder that the population of agricultural labourers 
will go on increasing. 

The nineteenth century is of extreme importance for the 
reorientation of the society in Bihar in the broadest sense. 
Bihar was confronted* with economic, social and political changes 
■of rather far-reaching character and the sum total of the forces 
meant the complete disintegration of the village communities 
in Bihar. The Britishers came in as traders. They quickly 
saw the rich resources in Bihar and started trade and commerce 
in opiums sugar and indigo business and added more to the 
class of the agricultural labourers. It is well-known that the 
old kothis which were succeeded by the agricultural concerns 
in North and South Bihar particularly had one great feature 
and that was their very consolidated nature. In the country¬ 
side where small units of holdings was the rule, how was it 
possible that the European planters could have consolidated 500 
to 2,000 acres of land there ? This was possible only because 
the administrators came to help and through force or coercion 
or fraud the petty land-holders were forced to sell their lands 
to the planters. Side by side went down the village industries. 
Partially the cash down type of requirements in those concerns 
for labourers was the attraction, the weavers’ son and the* 
potters’ nephew gave up their homely profession and took to 
the profession of a labourer. This also accentuated the problem 
and helped the rise in the population of agricultural labourers. 

Bihar was not isolated in this process. The policy of the 
British rule in their earlier stages was clear and that was to 
flood the market with their finished goods. The expansion of 
the railways after 1840 and the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 had helped in the process of the ruin of the domestic 
industries. The displaced artisans were forced to fall back on 
land as their last haven. Few of them could purchase land and 
most of them became small tenants or landless agricultural 
labourers. There was another danger which over-ran Bihar. 
This was the rapid expansion of certain industries because of 
the world conditions and an equally quick shrinkage when the 
world conditions changed. This is what happened with 
saltpetre, opium, and indigo in Bihar. The home market and 
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the incidence of domestic consumption were ruined. At one¬ 
time there were thousands and thousands of Nonia a* who> 
prospered on their own in North Bihar when saltpetre business 
failed they became hired labourers. 

This process was actually brought in by the forcing of the 
permanent settlement in parts of Bihar and by other types of 
land settlements in other areas. The zamindari settlement made 
the previous rent-collectors known as zamindars or agents of the 
former Government in connection with the land revenue into 
full proprietors of the areas. By one stroke of pen, Lord 
Cornwallis reduced most of the people of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa from their possession of allodial proprietors to that of 
mere tenants-at-will. The very tradition of land settlements and 
the very inner core of Indian society was violated. The 
Britishers wanted a class of loyal aristocracy who would act 
as a buffer to the teeming population and not as a harmonius 
link. Bihar suffered severely because of the creation of a few 
big landlords in Bihar. Millions of cultivators were reduced 
from the position of peasant proprietors to tenants-at-will. 

Another great change was the passing of the lands of the 
unprotected proprietors into the hands of a few money-lenders. 
After the first flush was over, the zamindars for various 
reasons were also ill-treated and the auction law on the failure 
of revenue and other Government measures helped the money¬ 
lenders to consolidate The various agrarian revolts in Bihar 
like Kol revolution in 1836, Santhal revolt of 1855 was what 
the angered peasantry could do. Here also Bihar is not isolated. 
There were such agrarian outbreaks in various parts of India. 

After having created the class of landless labourers and 
letting the problem assume serious proportions the administra¬ 
tion came to realise that they must do something to help the 
tenants and the labourers, the tenants or labourers cultivating 
or dispossessed and the landless labourers and this realisation 
was forced partially by the Kisan or peasant agitation in the 
last few decades. A series of laws were added to the statute 
books after 1900. The Tenancy Acts were modified, new rent 
laws were brought in and special laws were enacted for the 
tribals. But the mischief was already done and the bulk of the 
lands of the Santhals, Oraons, Munda^or Hos had long passed 
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into the hands of others. The result was seen in the last few 
■decades when thousands of the Chotanagpuries used to be 
indentured in the plantations in Assam. t There was no way 
out. They did not have much of occupations in their home 
land. The Industrial zones or projects that we see now, the 
steel and other projects 'that have raised their heads did not 
exist and the landless labourers of Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas had almost no other alternative but to go in as bonded 
labour in Assam Tea Plantations or elsewhere. This is also 
another reason why the Sappers and the Miners, the Civil 
Pioneers Force etc. in the last great war could get a very large 
number of recruits from this area. 

It is, however, true that some of legislations were extremely 
good and one such was the Act of 1920 which curbed the system 
of bonded labour or Kamiya system in Bihar. Cases have been 
known where for the loan of Rs. 25/- a father and son had 
worked their life-time only to pay the interest. Palamau and 
Hazaribagh are the two districts where Kamiyauti system was 
in full existence till the Act was passed. On other parts of 
Bihar also some kind of bonded labour or serfs had existed. 
Apart from legal provisions, the setting up of industrial centres 
and the influence of political organisation such as the Kisan 
Sabhas did a lot in liquidating the system of bonded labour. 

The picture of society that confronted the Government of 
India and the State Governments immediately after Independence 
was one of a great polarisation. The pyramid of social 
relationship in the agrarian society had a very small number 
of landlords, mostly absentees, living on rents and at the base 
were millions of landless agricultural labourers suffering from 
under-employment and mostly without any lands. This lop¬ 
sided growth of a plethora of uneconomic man-resource has had 
a terrific impact on our socio-economv. The Kisan agitation 
has now been followed by a partial swing towards communism. 
The social composition is again likely to change and has already 
started changing after the abolition of zamindary. The B hoodan 
movement has come in an opportune moment but the real 
solution of the problem will' be in the growth of a mixed economy 
of which we are already seeing the beginning. The multipurpose 
projects in various parts of Bihar, the growth of steel industrial 
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centres, setting up of refineries, more of factories and mining- 
operations, etc. will drain away a considerable bulk of the 
surplus landless or landed agricultural population. The matter 
has again been thrown into the crucible and one can only guess 
the future pattern of agricultural labourer. It is quite positive 
that the rural structure of the older India can never return. 
The agricultural methods are on the way to improvement and 
just as there has been a rationalisation in mechanical industries, 
machine taking up the work of individuals to a great extent, 
we will have the agriculture of the future needing far lesser 
hands and more of mechanical process and more scientific 
technique. With the abolition of the zamindary, the acuteness 
of the problem arising out of the great distinction between man 
and man has been liquidated. The agricultural labourer of 
today has not got to fight against the odds which his forefathers 
had to face. There is no dearth of employment for an agricul¬ 
tural labourer outside the agricultural zone. As a matter of 
fact, there may be a time when in particular areas of high 
industrialisation it will be difficult to get a free supply of 
agricultural labourers. But there is no doubt that for 
generations to come agriculture shall remain the main economy 
of Bihar just as it shall be the economy in India. The agri¬ 
cultural labourer shall continue to be a very important socio¬ 
economic factor and with the passage of time and more of 
industrialisation his importance shall go on growing. 



-INLAND WATER TRAFFIC IN BIHAR 

The three distinct divisions of Bihar, namely, North Bihar, 
South Bihar and Chotanagpur have a number of rivers. For 
inland traffic the rivers of Chotanagpur may be ruled out as 
excepting for a few weeks in the year they being hilly are 
shallow. But the rivers of North Bihar and South Bihar are 
important. The partition of Bengal has violently disturbed the 
inland water traffic in Bihar. Ganga, the most important river 
in Bihar, has a natural link with East Bengal, now East 
Pakistan, and the partition has entailed on almost 50% loss 
in the traffic. 

The Eastern Railway runs through South Bihar and has 
links with North Bihar on particular points like Digha-Pahleza 
Ghats, Mokameh-Simiria Ghats, Bhagalpur-Mahadevpur Ghats 
and Sakrigali-Manihari Ghats. These links are served by the 
steamer services run by the Railways on the Ganga. The bottle¬ 
neck of traffic and particularly of goods traffic at all these 
Railway Ghats is notorious. Shortage of steamers to carry the 
wagons stands on the way. 

The passenger ferry services run by the Railways have 
been somewhat important since the last few years by the intro¬ 
duction of four modem steamers that came all the way from 
abroad on their own. But unfortunately they are far too few 
and the other steamers are not very well-equipped. The 
construction of a Railway Bridge over Ganga at Mokameh has 
been completed and has produced a great effect by bringing the 
two parts of the State of Bihar closer. But it is a debatable 
point if the bridge at Mokameh has improved conditions of 
inland water traffic. 

At the moment the site of most of the Ghats has to shift 
during the monsoon period causing a drain of lakhs of rupees 
every year. The plan, of a fixed site at Patna in place of the 
two Ghats, Digha and Mahendru at Patna has been in thfe 
air for a considerable time but no definite conclusion has yet 
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teen arrived at. There should be a study of the river behaviour 
during the different seasons and a modern river Ghat in place 
of two antiquated Ghats at Patna should be substituted. 

The Ganga is navigable all the year round for both power 
steamer and country boat traffic. The Ganga has a big river 
traffic both in passengers and in goods. Before the opening of 
the railways it had more importance. Some of the important 
towns in Bihar, namely, Buxar, Patna, Chapra, Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Sahibganj and Manihari are situated on the Ganga. 
Next in importance comes the Gogra which meets the Ganga 
near Chapra town. A number of townships in Saran district, 
namely, Revelganj, Darauli, Manjhi and Chapra are either 
situated on the river or near it. The Gandak has a rapid 
current and is more suited for downstream navigation. The 
Sone in the dry season has a wide sandy bed but in the rainy 
season it is a full river with a very rapid current and practically 
no upstream navigation is possible. Dehri, part of which is 
known as Dalmianagar, is situated on the bank of the Sone. 

Steamer and Boat Traffic* Inland water transport in 
Bihar depends on power steamer, boats and smaller crafts. 
There is no census of the boats and the Mallnks or the traffic 
that is cleared by them. There is no State enterprise so far 
as comprehensive inland water transport is concerned. Ganga 
and Gogra had a regular steamer service run by the Indian 
General Navigation and Railway Co. Ltd., and Rivers Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd., who had practically amalgamated into one 
with their head office in Calcutta. This Steamer Company has 
closed its work in this part of the country since the last few 
years. It was found uneconomic by the service to run with the 
partition of the country and the restrictions in East Pakistan 
area. 

The Company had two agencies in Bihar, one at Digha 
and the other at Monghyr. Their route within Bihar began 
from Buxar in Shahabad district and ended at Rajmahal in 
Santhal Parganas district. There were about 3 stations. Some 
qf the more important were Buxar (Shahabad district), Chapra 
(Saran district), Paleza (Saran district), Digha (Patna 
district) Bihpur (Bahgalpur district), Simaria (Monghyr 
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district), Monghyr (Monghyr district), Bhagalpur (Bhagalpuy 
district), Colgong (Bhagalpur district), and Manihari (Pumea 
district). The steamers ran upto Calcutta through Goalunda 
now in East Pakistan. 

The I. G. and Railway Co., maintained a regular service 
from the important points in Bihar to Calcutta. The steamers 
carried goods mostly from Digha to Goalunda where they were 
transhipped and despatched to Calcutta. Navigation was 
possible throughout the year on the Ganga and Gogra rivers 
but such navigation was not free from difficulty. In the dry 
season considerable difficulty was experienced and many 
groundings occurred even at such low drafts as 4'-6"/5'-0" up 
to Patna and at much less drafts above Patna. 

Owing to the partition it was said there had been traffic 
loss of almost 50 per cent. The customs barriers that had been 
introduced owing to the partition had affected the river traffic 
severely. The difficulties to shippers caused by the long 
distances between the despatching stations and the check-posts 
at Lalgola/Godagari were enormous. The outward traffic from 
Digha agency in goods consisted in the transport of sugar, 
grain, pulses, potato, tobacco and chilly. The inward traffic in 
the Digha agency covered iron, grains, pulses, salt and limestone 
and some other important commodities. From the Monghyr ' 
agency the main exports consisted of grains, seeds, chilly, 
tobacco, cigarettes, jute and sugar while the main imports were 
iron goods, buts, salt and kerosine oil. Monghyr has got a 
tobacco factory and the Darbhanga district grows a large 
quantity of tobacco and chillies. Seasonal traffic consists mainly 
of potatoes, grains, onion and garlic. The closure of the 
steamer service has brought in an enormous problem and no 
other steamer service has yet taken up the vacuum. 

Boat traffic is possible on practically all the rivers. This 
traffic covers both goods and passengers. Boats serve a great 
purpose for smaller journeys and particularly from places on 
one side of the river to the other side. Transport of perishable 
goods and passengers over short distances are their forte. Big 
boats clear a lot of other non-perishable commodities from places 
like Revelganj, on the Gogra, Lalganj and Hajipur on the 
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Gandak, Khagaria and Rosera on the Burhigandak, Ranighat 
and Marufganj on the Ganga. Smaller power steamers run by 
private persons connect Buxar, Arrah, Patna and other places 
on one side of Ganga to places on the other side. * 

So far as the country boats are concerned they are allowed 
to carry on a considerable portion of the traffic without much 
restriction. The country boats are hardly checked up for their 
carrying capacity, the names of the Mattahs or their technical 
skill. From Buxar Ghat in Shahabad district to Rajmahal in 
Santhal Parganas district there are a large number of Ghats 
where boats ply but there is very little of restrictions on the 
boats against over-loading or being run by incompetent or an 
inadequate number of Mallahs. During the Mel'as and Pujas 
these country boats without any skilled crew clear a huge 
passenger traffic and big casualties have been known. 

Most of the Ghats or landing grounds of the boats are 
in a deplorable condition. Although these Ghats clear thousands 
and thousands of passengers and a huge quantity of goods they 
are so far in a primitive condition. The Ghat Muztajirs have 
very little responsibility for maintaining proper Ghats. There 
is no question of nationalising inland water traffic now. 

The Future. Riverine places of industry and trade being 
well connected by Roadways will help inland water traffic to 
a great extent. 

Inland water traffic in other parts of Bihar is connected 
with the larger inland water traffic through Ganga connecting 
Bihar with Calcutta. The opening up of an year round traffic 
through river Bhagirathi should be made possible. Water 
transport will be greatly developed if Bhagirathi is made 
navigable throughout the year. At the moment Bhagirathi is 
open to steamers for approximately six to eight weeks only in 
the year. The technical personnel of the power steamers is 
mostly Pakistani and there should be a proper arrangement 
for training up Indian boys. 

If, however, particular care is taken to develop some 
industries and manufactures in the towns on the river, there 
will be an improvement. If we could have Rajmahal, Sahebganj, 
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Colgong, Bhagalpur, Mokameh and other riverside place: 
properly industrialised, there is bound to be a bigger rivei 
traffic from those areas. With cheaper and more abundani 
supply of electricity this may be possible and thereby the rivei 
traffic will enter a completely new phase. 

The success or otherwise of organised river transport 
through power steamers also depends to a great extent upon 
the type of crafts employed. Rapid locomotion is much sought 
after and hence there should be an improvement in the steamers 
that are now run at various points. Steamer services have to 
increasingly concentrate in future on the carriage of goods 
traffic and that having regard to the conditions obtaining, 
carriage by towed dumb craft is the most effective. 

There are a few other points which may be briefly mentioned. 
The wooden country craft is bound to continue the same 
important role in the country’s economy for many years to 
come. But probably the beginning of a modernisation 
programme is feasible. There is no dearth of good timber and 
steel. Any improvement will not be very effective unless the 
personnel are properly trained. In the economy of the transfer 
from the old type country craft to any modern form of power 
craft there need be some training in the personnel. At present 
in Bihar there are no Training centres for the Lascars. The 
West Bengal Government have their training schemes at Calcutta 
and recently a Marine School has been started at Behala near 
Calcutta. The boys from Bihar who are bent on learning this 
subject should go there for a proper training. 

Another feature which affects the navigation on the river 
is erosion. Erosion will destroy or affect river stations, and a 
heavily cutting bank will mean the formation of a shoal below 
it. Erosion is not a very big problem in Bihar so far as Inland 
water traffic is concerned. 

The river Ganga presents a bad bank erosion after the 
heavy floods. As a matter of fact this river presents two 
distinct appearances and displays two sets of phenomena during, 
the course of 12 months as has been observed by the Experts 
Watering Group on Inland Water Traffic, UNESCO. 
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One phase of the river is during the flood season from 
middle of June to early October and the other phase is during 
the dry season from middle, of October to middle of June. 
During the period of rising river, bank erosion commences but 
is not very serious. The worst '.bank. erosion occurs, as 
mentioned before, after the biggest floods when the river levels 
have fallen within the limits of its main banks. At this stage 
new channels are scoured out and old loops are silted up and 
it is a constant race against the falling river to keep sounding 
and marking newly formed channels and choosing the correct 
sites for the low level Ghats and steamer stations. At times, 
the erosion is so severe as to destroy all connections between 
the railhead ramps and the ferry barges. 

During the severest erosion the river falls 12" to 9" per 
day but by early November bank erosion ceases and the mean 
stage of the river is reached. 

From November onwards the strength of the current in, 
Ganga gradually decreases and navigable channels develop more 
shoals. During the second half of October Officers in charge of 
navigation on the Ganga sound all main and spill channels and 
prepare their plans for training the river into what should 
eventually become the dry season channels. This is done by 
means of what is known as “Bandalling”. A bandall is a system 
of lightly erected bamboo and bamboo mat spurs, the main 
function of which is to stop sands moving and so to build up 
and consolidate small sands and help the river to contract its 
channel and scour out the river bed. Bandalls are said to bf 
effective in river with sandy beds. 

All these methods are expensive. As has been remarked 
before, the Inland Water Traffic stands at a dangerous point. 



SASARAM NASIRUL-HUKKAM 


Till a few years, back, the railway platform of Sasaram in 
Shahabad district on Grand Chord line prominently displayed the 
name of the station as “Sasaram Nasirul-Hukkam.” Times 
change and many important features of the day become relics 
and fade away. Sasaram is still there with the famous tomb of 
Sher Shah but the designation of “Nasirul-Hukkam” has become 
a historical antiquity within one hundred years. The story 
why the unique designation of “Nasirul-Hukham” (the supporter 
of the rulers) was given to the town of Sasaram may be 
recalled. 

The insurrection of 1857-58 affected the district of Shahabad 
very badly. Kooer Singh, the great hero of Bihar in the Indian 
insurrection was born in Shahabad district. A man of 70 years 
and suffering from chronic neuralgia he threw himself in the 
insurrections and chose the life of a common warrior leaving 
the luxury that he was used to as a large zamindar. Kooer 
Singh has been compared by Malleson together with the three 
other great leaders of Indian insurrection, namely Nana Saheb, 
Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Tope. 

Shahabad was the first field of operation and Shahabad 
remained his last. The stormy petrol after raising the conflag¬ 
ration in Bihar left for the Eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. 

Seopurghat Coup. After carrying out a series of exploits 
in the districts of Banaras, Mirzapur, Rewa, Balia, Gorakhpur, 
Jaunpur and Fyzabad he went to Azamgarh which place he held 
for about one month. Ultimately the bird came back to its nest 
at Jagdispur in Shahabad district. His crossing at Seopurghat 
on the 21st of April, 1858 was a great military coup as the entire 
river front was in patrol by military boats and the land front 
had been alerted from before. The British Army was chasing 
him but he was able to cross Seopurghat in the course of which 
he received a bullet wound. On the 23rd of April, 1858 at 
Jagdispur in Shahabad district he successfully repulsed an!* 
attack by Captain Le Grand who was killed with a large 
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contingent. But within a few days, death claimed him. He 
died of the gangrene caused by the loss of an arm as a result 
of the fatal bullet 1 injury. After his death his brothej* Amar 
Singh held out for sometime but due to superior equipments and 
man-power and lack of the leadership pf his brother Amar Singh 
could not hold out very long. He also left for Uttar Pradesh but 
was ultimately arrested at Baharaich area and sent to Gorakhpur 
to stand his trial. 

Hard job for British. The district of Shahabad, as has been 
mentioned, was the first field of operation of Kooer Singh. 
Even after he left for U.P. the district was torn with insurrec¬ 
tions and it was a hard job for the British to hold the district. 
The rebels had their own Magistrates, Police and levied revenue. 
The conditions became such that for a considerable period the 
police could not stir out beyond a few miles of Arrah, the 
district headquarters of Shahabad. British courts used to be 
held without a Presiding Officer and judgments used to be 
delivered by the Magistrates and Judges in absentia . Raids into 
the town of Arrah were not infrequent and this in spite of there 
being regular military platoons at various places of the district 
outside Arrah, namely, Buxar, Piru, Nasirganj,, Sasaram and 
Dihiree. As a matter of fact in March, 1859, the Magistrate 
had reported that the centre and north of the district were 
entirely in the hands of the rebels with the exceptions of Arrah, 
Buxar, Dumraon and Koilwar. The insurrectionists broke into 
smaller sections and many of them turned to commit excesses now 
that Kooer Singh’s leadership was removed. Brigadier Lugard 
who had been put in overall charge of the operations and was 
given a much superior status and did not have to report always 
to the local authorities had practically ruined his health in 
Shahabad district. He had to retire from Shahabad. It was a 
herculean job to restore a certain amount of security and the 
prestige of the administration. 

A Loyalist's Service. Many ruthless measures were taken. 
Villages were burnt. Immediate executions after trial became 
«a common feature and the rebels' properties were straightaway 
escheated. Another move was to encourage some men here and 
there as a bulwark against the depredation of the rebels. One 
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such gentleman was Shah Kabiruddeen Ahmad of Sasaram. 
Kabiruddeen Ahmad was a true loyalist and gave a good deal of 
help to the British. At a time when the police had become 
almost useless to the degree that the Magistrate had recommen¬ 
ded the entire abolition pf the police forces, Kabiruddeen Ahmad 
did his best to run the British administration. As a token of 
the satisfaction with which his conduct was viewed by the 
Government, Shah Kabiruddeen Ahmad of Sasaram was appointed 
an Honorary Magistrate in the district of Shahabad to exercise 
the powers of a Covenanted Assistant to the Magistrate under 
Regulation XIV of 1797, and IX of 1807 and Act X of 1854. In 
this capacity Kabiruddeen Ahmad was corresponding with the 
Magistrates of U.P. as well and keeping them acquainted with 
the activities of the insurrectionists in Shahabad district. 
Sasaram had a strategic importance being situated on Grand 
Trunk Road which was the life-line for the British at that time. 
Civil supplies had to be quickly arranged and Grand Trunk Road 
had to be kept secure at any cost for military movements. 

Kabirudden Ahmad’s services were further recognised when 
he was given a handsome Khillut consisting of jewellery etc. to 
the value of Rs. 10,000/-. In the Sanud that accompanied the 
Khilut he was styled Shah Kabiruddeen Ahmad although the 
designation “Shah” does not appear to have been at any time 
formally conferred on him. 

The Town Honoured. Kabiruddeen’s services were 
testified by the officers of Shahabad and Gaya districts and by 
the officers commanding troops enroute for the north east. He 
was further recommended by the Commissioner for the honorary 
title of “Hazrat” and one or more of the confiscated villages in 
Kooer Singh estate. The Shah also wanted that the Government 
should keep up the well-known Hurnnam (the place for steam 
bath) for the benefit of travellers. These recommendations of 
the Commissioner were subsequently implemented. The designa¬ 
tion of Hazrat was a spiritual title and Government conferred it 
on Kabiruddeen Ahmad with the expressed stipulation that this 
should not be drawn into a precedent. 

• 

On the 1st July, 1858 Kabiruddeen Ahmad petitioned the 
Governor General praying that as a reward for the loyal services 
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of himself and his fellow towns-men some special mark be 
conferred on the town of Sasaram. 

The Government of Bengal was consulted in regard & the 
distinction proposed for the town of Sasaram and on 9th June, 
1858 His Excellency the Governor General conferred upon 
Sasaram the name of "Nasirul-Hukkam, Sasaram” (Sasaram, 
the supporter of the rulers) and directed the restoration of the 
tank round the tomb of Sher Shah at the cost of Government. 
The name conferred upon the town of Sasaram was notified by the 
Government of Bengal in the Gazette on the 18th June, 1858. 

A special designation for a town for loyal services during 
British period is probably unique. 



BIHAR LIGHT HORSE 


On the 15th November, 1947, a farewell dinner and dance 
at Muzaffarpur marked the fading away of Bihar Light Horse, 
the most senior and oldest Volunteer Cavalry Unit in India. 
Major General H.H. Stable, C.B., C.I.E., Area Commander was 
present on the occasion. 

As India became a new dominion from the 15th August, 
1947, the Auxiliary Forces in India had to cease from tho 
midnight of the 14th August. 

Early Career. The Regiment was originally formed as a 
Volunteer Corps in 1862 and comprised chiefly of European and 
Anglo-Indian Planters. The need for a Volunteer Force of this 
type which could be the second line of defence had been felt by 
the British administration as early as 1857 when the Sepoy 
Mutiny had broken out. Mr. Latour, the Collector of Tirhut 
District in Bihar called the European Planters into Muzaffarpur 
when the Indian Regiments had gone into mutiny. A small 
defence party was hastily organised with a strength of over 
50 and this was in a way the beginning of Bihar Light Horse. 

The credit of founding the Regiment goes to Mr. 
Collingridge of Daudpur Indigo Factory near Muzaffarpur. A 
Mounted Volunteer Corps was raised on 16.7.1862 under the name 
of Subah Behar Mounted Rifles. This was sanctioned by 
Government and the Volunteer Corps continued under the same 
name till 1884 when the name was changed to Bihar Light 
Horse. 

Work done* Branches were formed in Arrah and other 
places and a regular annual camp used to be held. Parade 
Grounds were acquired in different places in Bihar and practi¬ 
cally all the European Officials and European and Anglo-Indian 
planters were members of the Corps. The Corps used to be 
inspected by the superior Military Officers. The regiment had 
taken part in the Proclamation Parade in Calcutta on the 1st 
January, 1884. Occasionally the help of the Corps used to b<? 
taken by the Civil Authority. In 1899 the services of a half 
squadron were accepted for active service in South Africa. 
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These men joined the Lumsden’s Horse on its formation. 
Unfortunately, this section of Lumsden’s Horse consisting of 
the Bihar Light Horse-men were detailed out to hold a kopie 
and when it came to their turn to retire, they had to do so 
across the open under heavy fire at close range. Some were 
killed and wounded and some missing. The coolness and skill 
of the troopers was highly commended in a Regimental Order. 
Honours and distinctions were earned by some of the persons 
of this section of Bihar Light Horse and some members received 
Commissions in the Army. 

A mural tablet, in memory of the members of Lumsden’s 
Horse who fell in battle, has been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta, and one in Christ Church, Muzaffarpur, in memory of 
the members of the Bihar Light Horse by their former comrades 
in the regiment. 

Later career. In 1921 when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
came to Bankipur the Bihar Light Horse formed the escort and 
owing to the political agitation and boycott the situation was 
delicate but the members of the Force conducted themselves 
creditably. In the great Bihar Earthquake in 1934 the members 
of the Corps went into active assistance to the distressed 
people. When the World War II was declared, many of the 
members entered into the regular forces and the membership 
was much reduced. In 1942 when the Civil Disobedience 
Movement spread like wild fire, the Bihar Light Horse along 
with other Auxiliary Forces were embodied and called out to 
aid the civil administration. Some of the members of the Bihar 
Light Horse had rescued many of the ambushed persons and 
tried to help the conditions restored to their normalcy. The 
road communications having completely broken down, the 
intimate local knowledge of the members was fully utilised by 
the military. From 10th August to 10th October, 1942, the 
Bihar Light Horse remained embodied. In August 1946, when 
ther6 was a communal outburst, the Monghyr troops were 
embodied and called out to help the civil administration. 

The year 1947 saw the exit of Bihar Light Horse-because 
Ihe A.F.I. ceased to exist from 14th August midnight, as there 
was no place for it in the new dominion. Thus this force faded 
away after a chequered career from 1862. 



-THE GAYA WATS, THE LINK BETWEEN 

HEAVEN AND EARTH 
• , > 

Gaya is one of the holy pilgrimages in India. It is held 
to be the duty of a Hindu to propitiate the spirits of the manes 
by the performance of certain funeral ceremony at Gaya some 
time or other. Every year a fortnight is set apart known as 
IHtripaksha when thousands of Hindus from all over India flock 
to Gaya to offer Sradh or the incumbent ceremony. The 
scriputures enjoin that unless this is done the spirits will not 
be saved. j 

Gayawals, the link. Between the pilgrim and the spirits 
of the manes there is a class of men at Gaya known as the 
Gayawals who practically hold the keys to heaven as it were. 
The Gayawals are the priests whose services have got to be taken 
according to tradition for offering the oblations. 

The origin and antiquity of the Gayawals is shrouded in 
myth and tradition. Some trace them back from the vedic 
period, some after the conquest of Brahminism over Buddhism 
in the tenth century, some even from the 17th century whilfe 
there is a school who traces their origin from non-Aryan stock. 
It is, however, clear that after the revival of Brahminism and 
decline of Buddhism, Gaya became famous as a sacred place for 
offering Sradh or oblation to the ancestors and the Gayawals 
became prominent. By the tenth century A.D. Gaya had become 
one of the sacred spots for the Hindus. 

Ceremonies. A series of ceremonies have to be observed at 
different places if a Hindu wants to follow scrupulously all that 
has been enjoined in the Sastras or the scriptures. He will have 
to shave and become bare-headed by the river Poonpoon near 
Gaya. On arrival at Gaya he has to be conducted before the 
Gayawal who is his family priest. According to tradition once 
a Gayawal becomes the priest of a family his line continues for 
that function from generation to generation. Every Gayawal 
keeps a scroll in which the names of all the persons who had 
been helped by him are recorded. If a pilgrim arrives at Gaya 
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without knowing which family of Gayawals is his priest there 
is a friendly wrangle and the man who can prove his claim 
gets the spoil. • 

The Gayawals usually engage hired persons to take round 
the pilgrims and help them in observing tiie various ceremonies. 
The Gaya Sradh, if scrupulously observed, makes its incumbent 
on the pilgrim to visit a number of places known as the vedis 
which lies within the holy ground extending for some 15 miles 
between the Pretsila hill on the north and Bodh Gaya on the 
south, and which centres in Gaya itself. At three places it is 
absolutely necessary that the pilgrim should offer pindas or balls 
of rice to the spirits of the dead. These three places are by the 
side of the Falgu river which flows by the great temple of 
Vishnupada in Gaya and Vishnupada temple itself and under the 
Akshayabat or the undying fig tree near the temple. After he 
has finished the round the pilgrim offers an oblation of water 
known as Taipana. He is then brought to the Gayawal and has 
to prostrate himself in worship. It is difficult to follow how the 
Gayawal himself came to be almost worshipped. It appears that 
a blind faith was encouraged that unless the Gayawal is pleased 
and pronounces the word suphal (meaning fruitful) and blesses 
the pilgrim, the efforts of the pilgrim to salvage the spirits of 
his manes will go in vain. It is hard on the orthodox pilgrim 
that the Gayawal has a dictatorial tradition behind him and 
whatever be the moral or spiritual personal equation of the 
Gayawal, the pilgrim has got to earn the word suphal from the 
Gayawal by material gifts. With the word suphal the Gayawal 
will present a garland of flowers and place a mark of sandalwood 
on the forehead of the pilgrim. 

A declining community* This is, of course, the orthodox 
picture of the Gayawal which had existed sometime before. The 
impact of modernism, ill-treatment and avarice of the Gayawals 
have had a reaction and today the Gayawal is very much shorn 
of his previous prestige and power. 

There is another peculiar problem facing the Gayawals. As 
a class they face the problem of extinction. There was a time 
when joint family system was very common in the community 
but the families have gone on splitting and today the strength 
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pi the average family has been reduced to two or three members. 
Against hundreds of Gayawal families before there are only 
about 120 families now and out of them As many as 66 families 
consist of less than 6 members each. The following table will 
Show the present strength of Gayawals :— 


Types of 

families. 

No. of families 

Percentage 

1 member 

10 

8.33 

2 members 

23 

19.7 

3-5 members 

33 

27.51 

6-15 members 

49 

40.81 

Above 15 members 

5 

4.17 


120 

100.00 


The table shows that 8.33 per cent of the total families 
consist of only one individual (male or female) and 19.17 per 
cent consist of two members. The 10 families of one individual 
either widow or widower are bound to die out within a period 
of 20 years as they belong to 40 to 45 age-group. So far as 2 
member families are concerned, out of 23 such families 21 
families consist of a husband and a wife, one family consists of 
a father and a son and the other consists of a widow and a 
widower. Regarding the other families, members of 14 families 
are aged above 30 and only 7 are below 30. Field investigation 
indicates that the procreative age-group among the Gayawals 
commences much below 30 years. On the basis of these figures 
and particularly from the fact that marriage is confined to their 
own group, one may safely deduce that the Gayawals stand the 
risk of extinction very soon by the process of time and their 
fettering social tradition of marriage within their group. 

Present status. The economic condition and the social 
status of the Gayawals has also very much deteriorated as the 
desire to make gifts to them has declined. 

The impact of present trends has tom away their mask*of 
dictatorship. There are now refromist associations who will 
provide priest at a fee to exactly suit the pocket of the pilgrim. 
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In the past few centuries the contribution of the Gayawals to 
culture, literature or civic life in Gaya is practically very small. 
The Gayawals, a s a class, are not taking to other occupations. 
The pilgrims are getting lesser in number with slashed religiosity 
and yet the Gayawals do not think it necessary to take to other 
occupations to improve their economic and social condition. 
There is also a cultural stagnation as the Gayawals have done 
very little to keep up their stature as the priest with the keys 
to the heaven in their hand. The Gayawals could be described to 
be living in a state of economic and cultural stagnation and in a 
biological muddle. 



FRANCOIS GRAND, AN ADVENTURER—ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR. GRAND, FIRST COLLECTOR OF TIRHUT 

Francois Grand was £ soldier under the East India Company 
and rose to be a Captain. A native of Lausanne he received 
some sort of schooling in England and obtained a cadetship in 
the forces of the Company of Bengal. He had married the 
famous Danish beauty, Mademoiselle Worlee, who afterwards as 
Madam Grand attained some notoriety for her supposed liaison 
with Sir Philip Francis. Grand brought an action against Sir 
Philip Francis for damages. He was awarded damages 
amountng to Rs. 50,000 by the Judges Impey, Chambers and 
Hyde. After he got the damages Grand obtained a divorce and 
parted company with his wife to meet her again in much changed 
circumstances. Madam Grand left for France where she came 
in contact with the famous Talleyrand and rose to the position 
of Princesse de Benevento. 

Grand was appointed the first Collector of Tirhut District 
in Bihar in 1782. The creation of the district of Tirhut with 
an European Collector had a political background. The British 
after assuming the reins of Government in 1765 continued the 
existing Revenue machinery. But the servants of the Company 
did not have the necessary qualifications for administration. 
The lower staff were greedy and unscrupulous and to check this 
some European Supervisors were appointed. But that also did 
not have miuch effect. It was found that the petty Public 
Officers were guilty of habitual extortion and so naturally there 
was a good deal of the income from the land. The net result 
was that the Government was defrauded of its legal demands. 

In 1770 a Revenue Council of Control was established at 
Patna and in 1771 the Court of Directors sent out their well- 
known orders “to stand forth as Diwan and by the agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” Grand was appointed a8 Collector 
of Tirhut District which is at present split in two districts in* 
Bihar namely, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
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Pioneer Of Indigo Industry In Bengal. Grand was an 
adventurer. His chief aim was to enjoy life and no r means was 
unfair to him for achieving 1 the end. He was Collector *for five 
years and in these five years he amassed a private fortune. 
Grand found the Indigo industry existing but the cultivation 
and extraction of Indigo being carried out in antiquated form. 
He was the pioneer of Indigo industry in a modern way and he 
started his own private factories with western methods of 
extraction. It appears that in those days there were hardly any 
restrictions on the servants of the Company to start private 
business. Grand's example was followed by Mr. Glass a Civil 
Surgeon in Bhagalpur District who started the first Indigo 
Factory in that district in 1793. 

Dismissed From Service. Grand’s encouragement of the 
Indigo Industry rapidly bore results and attracted a lot of 
European enterprises in that line. In ten years’ time there 
were about twenty five Indigo factories or Kothis under European 
management. The East India Company followed a rather 
dubious policy and helped the starting of the European Factories 
sponsored by the Company’s servants. But Lord Cornwallis in 
1787 thought that Grand the first Collector of Tirhut who was 
the pioneer of Indigo Industry in the then Bengal should be 
removed from service. Cornwallis did not approve of Grand 
making money through his three private Indigo factories. On 
his dismissal Grand left India and joined his former wife now 
Princesse de Benevento wife of Talleyrand and through her 
obtained a post in Batavia. When Batavia passed to the British 
he was appointed as the Inspector of Woods and Lands. Grand 
died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1821. 

His own Picture. The following report written by him in 
1785 gives a good picture. 

“In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head 
Assistant to a commercial factory (in which the duties consisted 
of prizing cloths, seeing saltpetre weighed or loaded, attending 
to the accounts, etc) to the Government of two considerable 
provinces involving the settlement or collection of revenues and 
maintenance of justice; the Provinces were Tirhut and 
Hajipur. I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of 
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above seven lakhs of rupees but which had suffered from the 
depredations committed by those who were compelled to abandon 
the charge to me and had besides been in Revolt owing to the 
intrigues of the Raja of Banaras, Chet Singh whose baneful 
influence had spread .so far and would have spread further had 
he not been checked in time by Mr. Hastings’s wise and 
spirited measures. I recovered a large balance due from the 
farmers to Government quieted and appeased without bloodshed 
every disturbance, brought back the disobedient to a just sense 
of their errors, augmented the revenue, introduced the 
manufacturing of Indigo after the European manner, encouraged 
the establishment of indigo works and plantations, erected three 
at my own expense and thus possessed a fortune of £15,000 
sterling, looked forward to a proportionate augmentation by 
continuing in my station and extending my manufactories, which 
with my houses, land, furniture, tents, equipages, horses, boats 
stood upon a valuation of £10,000 more.” 

Shattered Dreams. But his dreams were broken up by 
Lord Cornwallis by dismissing him from Government service. 
In mental anguish he wrote :— 

“On the 26th August, 1787, I was in full possession of my 
appointment and my fortune was in that progressive state as 
described in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of every comfort, 
elegance and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected by 
those living with me and I will say because I challenge the 
contrary to be proved, almost venerated by the natives of every 
description under my Government, whose tears on hearing of 
my removal accompanied me even from the place of my 
residence to the bank of the Ganges where the limits of the 
district ceased a distance of 25 miles. On the 27th August, 
1787 by one stroke of His Lordship’s pen was Mr. Robert 
Bathurst nominated Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur and thus 
every hope and fair built prospect existing on the preceding 
day completely blasted. Thus the blow was struck and from 
that day I fell, perhaps never more to rise. View the portrait 
and feel.” * 

Francois Grand had a strong heart and in spite of all this 
he did not sink as we have seen. He is a notable character 
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which is worth a chronicle. His name should be remembered 
as the first man who saw the possibilities of proper cultivation 
of Indigo in Bengal which included the present State of 
Bihar also. 



THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1934 

On January, 15th, 1934, at about 2.13 p.m. the Great 
Earthquake of Bihftr* took place involving severe disaster 
throughout North Bihar and affecting parts of South Bihar. 
Peculiarly enough in 1833 there was another big Earthquake 
causing havoc in North Bihar. The shock of the Great 
Earthquake of Bihar from the preceding rumbling sound lasted 
for about 3 to 5 minutes and in that brief period about 10,000 
persons were killed and extensive damages to buildings, roads, 
bridges, railway tracks and cultivation fields were caused. The 
shock in a less intense form was felt in Bengal, Assam, United 
Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) and on the Peninsula as far as 
Bombay. 

It was a little consolation to the suffering humanity to be 
told that the border of the Gangetic Alluvium and of the 
Himalayas is within the seismic region and that Earthquake 
cannot be taken to be abnormal along this belt. It is said that 
the epicentral region is close to this area and the North Bihar 
is a region of great under-load arising from very density in 
the crust and because of the low density of the alluvium of the 
Ganges Valley. 

Observers have noticed that there were two stages in the 
Earthquake with a lull for a few seconds and that the damage 
was more caused in the second stage. In the brief period 
thousands of buildings were reduced to debris, the surface of 
the land changed, fissures appeared, wells were sanded up, 
buildings that were survived developed huge cracks, water 
gushed details from wells, thousand and thousands of square 
miles of land were filled by enormous jagged fissures and pitted 
with small volcanic craters from which sand or grey mud spread 
over the field. Communications were severely tampered with. 
Roads were tom and alignments were changed. Railway tracks 
were buckled or twisted, bridges collapsed or distorted and 
telephone posts uprooted and hundreds of bunds had fissured’. 
The reaction of the earthquake on rivers was remarkable. 
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Mr. Mansfield, Collector of Bhagalpur, observed that the 
Balan river on the border of Darbhanga and Bhagalpur districts 
dried up for a few seconds and it was explained that this was 
•due to the temporary uplift of the river bed. At Lakhisarai 
the water was observed to recede from mid-stream and sand 
gushed up the exposed bed of the river. .Some river beds had 
moved away from their direction and Captain L. E. Whitehead, 
Pilot Superintendent of I. G. Navigation Company stated that 
the water was 2 feet 6 inches deeper over 5 shoals between 
Colgong and Goalunda. The lion at the head of the Asoka 
piliar at Lauriya in Champaran District had shifted on its 
axis in an anti-clockwise direction. The clock of the tower 
in the Patna Secretariat had stopped. 

The total casualties was about 10.000 people in the area 
and many thousands were injured by the falling debris. The 
loss to human lives was considered to be fortunately less as the 
epicentral tract was away from, the larger towns. The loss to 
livestock was enormous. The damage to the sugar mills 
rendered most of them unworkable at a time when Bihar had 
a bumper sugarcane crop and the crushing had started was a 
problem. There was no reliable statistics of the loss to the 
property in money equivalent. 

* The towns that had suffered very severely are Muzaffarpur, 
Sitamarhi, Motihari, Bettiah, Supaul, Madhepura, Laheriasarai 
(Darbhanga), Pusa, Pumea, Monghyr and Patna. The towns 
to the south of the river Ganges like Patna, Bhagalpur, and 
Gaya escaped with lighter damages. 

Most of the Government buildings in Muzaffarpur town 
and the buildings in the Bazar area were affected very badly. 
Peculiarly enough the damages were more in the part of the 
town to the north of the Railway station. About 3,000 persons 
in Muzaffarpur had met their death in the Earthquake. 
Darbhanga and Laheriasarai had similar damages and the 
buildings belonging to the Darbhanga Raj were very badly 
affected. Most of the Government buildings in Laheriasarai 
town had collapsed. Motihari suffered severely and most of the 
Government buildings, school and hospital were damaged. The 
town of Madhepura had subsided and buildings had cracked. 
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In Pumea the cast iron piles of a bridge between the civil lines 
and the railway station were broken. A brick arch bridge 
between the civil lines and the old town was also fractured. 
A glaring example of distortion was seen in the screw pile 
bridge at Champanag’ar where the central piles moved south, 
downstream, as much as 7 feet 8 inches but remained more or 
less vertical. At Pusa, the buildings that had housed the 
Imperial Institute for Agricultural Research was reduced to 
debris and that is the reason why the Institute was re-built 
at New Pusa in Delhi. The buildings along the river front 
in Patna or Bhagalpur suffered very badly. The clock in the 
tower of the Secretariat stopped at 2.16 p.m. The High Court 
and the Government House were damaged severely. The chawk 
hat of Mcnghyr town had a most gruesome spectacle and 
scarcely a building or wall was left standing. The human 
casualty in Monghyr was very severe. 

The collosal disaster, however, did not unnerve the 
Government or the public. On the very next day a chartered 
plane landed at Muzaffarpur on an airstrip marked out by 
Mr. Fairweathers, a non-cfficial Pilot and a businessman. The 
“Statesman” of Calcutta had chartered a plane and sent a 
correspondent to fly over North Bihar and gather information. 
The Statesman flashed a survey of the great Earthquake within 
twenty four hours of the disaster. Sir James Sifton, the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa and Mr. Whitty made extensive 
tours of the Earthquake stricken districts and organised relief 
with the help of the official and non-officials. The Viceroy’s 
Relief Fund was floated and by the end of March, 1935, about 
seventy lakhs of rupees had been collected. In this fund 
Rs. 8,00,000 were from the Indian People’s Famine Trust Fund 
and the funds raised by Lord Mayor of London. The Bihar 
Central Relief Committee was launched in response to the appeal 
of Shri Rajendra Prasad and very soon the Committee had 
donations of twentyeight lakhs of rupees in cash and over 
three lakhs of rupees in kind. The Calcutta Mayor's fund was 
very liberally subscribed and made the money available to the 
Government. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga spent lakhs of 
rupees and loaned nine lakhs towards the town improvement 
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in Darbhanga. The Bettiah Estate also carried out many 
measures for the relief in Champaran. Many other non-pffieial 
bodies like Ram Krishna Mission, the Bohra Committee also did 
excellent work. Mr. W. B. Brett, I.C.S. was immediately 
appointed as the Relief Commissioner and worked in full 
collaboration with Rajendra Prasad as head of the Bihar Central 
Relief Committee and the other units working in the area. The 
Viceroy flew from Delhi to Patna and spent a day in Muzaffarpur 
district. 

The relief was organised on methodical lines. The six 
main aspects of the situation all requiring immediate attention 
were as follows :— 

(1) the destruction of communications ; 

(2) the destruction of buildings, both public and private ; 

(3) the interruption of the supply of drinking water ; 

(4) damage by sand ; 

(5) alterations in the level of the country and consequent 
danger of floods ; and 

(6) the disposal of the sugarcane crop. 

All these aspects were carefully looked into. The first 
necessity was the restoration of communication which was left 
to a large number of Engineers that were pulled from the 
Railway, the Telephone Department, the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and the District Boards helped by other officers. It was 
an achievement that the telephone connection was restored in 
a few days and by the end of January, 16th, 1934 1683 miles 
out of 2100 miles of track of B. N. W. Railway (now N. E. 
Railway) system had been re-opened to the traffic. The problem 
was complicated as far as the roads and bridges were concerned 
and a makeshift arrangement was made till the flood season 
came? Regarding shelter to the people who had lost their houses, 
a large number of tents were made available by other Govern¬ 
ments to supplement the resources of the Bihar Government. 
The heavy problem of work for the public buildings necessitated 
the opening of new divisions at Darbhanga, Patna and at various 
other places. A special Act was passed in the Legislative Council 
to obviate certain legal difficulties in the remission ofjiouse taxes. 
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Large grants were made to the Municipalities to compensate 
them the loss in house taxes. Building materials were made 
available and the contribution of the Tatad in the shape of steel 
goods was a great help. Mr. R. W. De Montalk, Architect of 
Wellington made his. invention of his house for earthquake zone 
to be used free of royalty in Bihar and details were freely given 
by the newly appointed Relief Engineer Colonel Temple. Water 
and Electric light services were rapidly restored although the 
clearance of the debris took more time. Advice on all applica¬ 
tions for permission to re-build houses was given by the Relief 
Engineer and his subordinates and no charge of any sort was 
made either to the local bodies or to the private individuals for 
the services of the Town Engineers. Government passed a 
Special Act for loaning money for house building purposes as 
in the past government had not lent money for this purpose. 
Besides loans, free grants were made from various funds. 
Gratuitous relief in the way of free rations, blankets and clothes 
was widely given. A large number of colonies of semi-permanent 
houses were immediately erected with the help of the Calcutta 
Mayor's Fund and other donors. Mr. David Ezechiel of Calcutta 
had built two large colonies in Muzaffarpur. Lakhs of rupees 
were given to the Local Bodies for constructing new wells and 
clearance of the old wells. About one thousand tubewells were 
sunk at the cost of the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund. The sand 
deposits were cleared with the help of loans and expert advice 
of the Agriculture Department. A survey of levels was imme¬ 
diately ordered to cope with the incoming floods, with the help 
of the non-officials prominent of whom was Shri C. P. N. Sinha, 
who later became the Governor of East Punjab. Arrangements 
were made for consuming the sugarcane crops. Money was lent 
at a very low rate of interest to planters and zamindars who were 
willing to install khandsari sugar mills. Government also 
arranged for over 3,000 crushing mills to be worked by bullocks, 
by the use of which the cultivators could turn their cane into 
gur. The Agriculture Department arranged to teach them how 
to make it. Arrangements were also made to sell cane to the 
factories in Bengal, South Bihar and Uttar Pradesh with* the 
help of the Railways who allowed especially low rates of freights. 
The general result was that in Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
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Saran practically all the canes were sold and it was only in the 
northern part of Darbhanga that a considerable part of the cane 
was left uncrushed. r * 

The Government of India accepted responsibility for half 
the cost of reconstruction of Government .residences, offices, and 
property and also for the entire rehabilitation of the local bodies 
and this was to include the restoration of the buildings of aided 
schools, hospitals and other semi-public institutions including 
Co-operative Banks. They also agreed to provide the expendi¬ 
ture necessary for clearing the sugarcane in Tirhut. In his 
speech to the Legislative Council on the 3rd September, 1934, 
Sir James Sifton summarised the work done and expressed the 
gratitude of the Province to the generosity of the public and 
made particular mention of Mr. S. K. Basu, the Mayor of Calcutta 
who had floated the Mayor's fund for help to Bihar. He 
referred to the suggestion made by some one that it was an 
opportunity to migrate a million or two agriculturists to colonise 
the virgin country of Assam and Sind or to clear-fell the 
devastated town and to remould them and mentioned—“that only 
a despot with no special sympathy to human feelings might have 
taken such measures." 

. It is peculiar that the effect of the Great Earthquake on the 
economic condition of the common man was, however, not bad. 
Fortunately, the floods following after sometime were not very 
severe in the districts affected by the Earthquake. Excepting 
the portions of Champaran and North Muzaffarpur, there was 
no severe flood in any of the Earthquake affected areas. 

The next crops in the affected areas were not bad. The 
Earthquake had hit chiefly the wealthy and middle classes in 
the urban areas. The task of reconstruction running into crores 
of rupees, supplemented with Government and charitable grants 
put large sums under the pockets of the poor. The post¬ 
earthquake reconstruction of roads, buildings, bridges, etc. gave 
employment to the labouring classes while the excellence of the 
Rabi crops in the flooded areas compensated the common 
cultivator for the loss of his bhadai harvest. In this 
yeaV 1934-35 the local Government had instituted an 
enquiry into the indebtedness of the cultivators to ascertain 
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if the situation had worsened. The results indicated that 
there had been no marked increase either in the transfer of 
land or in borrowing money excepting among the improvident 
aboriginals of Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. The Postal 
Savings Bank showed an appreciable increase in the deposits. 
As the official ChronicUTmentioned the year closed with a feeling 
of quiet optimism and the knowledge that better times were 
in store. 

Another important result of the Earthquake was the creation 
of the Waterways Division in Bihar. Shortly after the Bihar 
Earthquake of 1934, the social workers under a mistaken idea 
started constructing bnndh across an innumerable waterways 
blocking the roads and railways, culverts aud drainage channels. 
As it was felt that what was needed after the Earthquake that 
the drainage of the sub-soil water should be properly guided the 
Tirthut Waterways Division came into being. The problem of 
the permanent drainage of the area was sought to be tackled by 
this Division and they had the rich material of the work of the 
Survey of India who had run flying levels over the areas. The 
Waterways Division starting from Tirhut has now been extended 
and forms one of the main flanks in the Engineering Department 
of Bihar Government. The flood problems of North Bihar not , 
only justify blit, have made the Waterways Division extremely 
important to regulate and conduct the flood policy of Government 
of Bihar. 

Human memory is short. Although most of the buildings 
on the river side of Patna had been affected big constructions 
have again cropped up in that area. It is, however, hoped that 
there had been adequate precautions taken so far as the design 
of foundation is concerned. Madhepura was once thought of 
being abandoned but precautions had been taken and Madhepura 
remains where it was. The ravages to Sitamarhi Town have, 
however, led the Government to build up a new area Dumra 
where all the Government buildings are now concentrated. 
Although the lake area in Motihari was considered to be 
dangerous for big buildings, people are building houses by the 
side of the lake. Government have, however, built another 
headquarter at Lutaha, a few miles away from Motihari. There 
was also an idea of abandoning Purnea but this idea was not 
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implemented. Much of the congestion of the old towns of 
Monghyr, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga were removed by thewpost- 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Powell, the Chief Engineer, circularised a note on the 
precautions for the houses in the Earthquake zone. The 
Geological Survey of India deputed Messrs. J. A. Dunn, 
J.B. Auden and A.M.N. Ghosh to carry out a survey. 

Mr. Powell’s note covered the precautions to be taken for 
laying foundations and limiting foundation pressures. Regarding 
super structures also he gave his advice. He advised that 
arches should not be included in designs unless absolutely 
essential as they had failed in innumerable cases. He thought 
that if their provision was unavoidable they should be reinforced. 
Verandahs should be firmly connected with the main walls with 
pillars of sufficient strength. Regarding chimneys he thought 
that if the thickness of the brick work progressively diminished 
according to the height there should be little chance of failure. 
In the earthquake the chimneys had failed throughout the earth¬ 
quake affected area and in some cases caused considerable 
damage by their collapse. He further advised that the upper 
part of a chimney should be of brick and cement of the minimum 
thickness which could be worked to. Mr. Powell also advised 
that decorating features should be avoided unless abosolutely 
necessary. Such decorative features were projecting balconies, 
towers, ornamental features, projecting outwards buildings. 
Square pillars of brick in cement were more reliable than 
circular pillars of brick in lime. In the case of very long 
buildings such as Collectorate and District Judge’s courts it was 
desirable that they should be articulated. Buildings longer than 
175’ feet should be articulated for each 100' feet of length. The 
spaces between the units should be made into passages by 
bridging over with reinforced concrete or reinforced brick slabs. 

The great Earthquake of 1934 led to drastic changes in the 
Building Codes and specifications. Reinforced concrete and 
reinforced brick work replaced the use of mud, mortar and lime. 
Portland cement subjected to rigid tests replaced mud mortar. 
The new specifications promulgated by the Government laying 
stress on the use of horizontal reinforced concrete of R.B. bands 
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at different levels in the structure interconnected with R.C. 
stiffness were widely publicised and led to the general adoption 
in the construction of private buildings. 

The Public Works Department had to be considerably 
expanded and Government and District Board Engineers had to 
work at top speed for nearly four years to carry out the 
immediate reconstruction programme. 

The earthquake had removed many antiquated buildings and 
was directly responsible for the construction of numerous modern 
buildings, roads and bridges in which cement, steel and 
reinforced concrete played an important role. 



SONEPORE FAIR, CENTURY BEFORE 


Sonepore fair has an ancient tradition'and closely associated 
with the Harihar Nath temple at Sonepore in Bihar. It is a 
great example of a socio-economic cum religious mela. The 
inaccessibility of North Bihar is still a matter of grouse for 
people of other parts. It can well be imagined how more 
inaccessible the different parts of North Bihar were about a 
century before when the roads were fewer and worse, and modes 
of conveyance were neither comfortable nor quick. But it is the 
very inaccessibility of the different parts of North Bihar and the 
condition of the bad roads that led to the growth of numerous 
melas and fairs in North Bihar. It was a necessity to have 
occasional melas in different parts of the district and in 
different seasons. It was necessary because urban areas were 
much fewer and shopping in the present sense in the smaller 
urban areas hardly existed. People had to buy a certain amount 
of finer clothes, jewellery, ornaments and other luxury goods. 
The women folk of the rural areas although belonging to richer 
class could not frequently go to the big towns because of the bad 
roads and want of proper conveyances. So the goods had to be 
brought nearer to the villages and that is why so many melas 
cropped up one by one in different parts of North Bihar. 

It is an interesting study to trace the origin of the melas. 
Some melas grew out of a religious tradition or a mythological 
story. Some melas were purely social and economic, having 
been carefully planned at a particular part of the year when the 
villagers were comparatively free from their daily work in the 
fields. Some melas like the Bibah Panchmi mela of Saurath in 
Darbhafnga district had distinctly social purposes. This is a 
mela where marriages in Maithil Brahmin families are fixed up. 
Centuries have rolled by but the ancient melas have stood the 
test of time. 

1 Sonepore mela is not only connected with the temple of 
Harihar Nath and the traditional bath on the KJartik Pumima 
day supposed to be so very sacred to the Hindus but'the mela 
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from very olden times was a great business centre. It is 
commonly believed that Sonepore mela isi the second mela in the 
world for business in cattle. Elephants, camels, horses, mules, 
bullocks and cows not to speak of birds, sheep and goats used to 
be brought to the mela once upon a time. Elephant, the tradi¬ 
tional Ganesh of the-Hindus was an object of veneration and a 
mark of prosperity. If a man became rich in the village, there 
was a time when he must have an elephant tied near his house 
just to show to the world that he has the means which others 
have not. The peculiar configuration of North Bihar with 
extensive chaurs (swamps), bad roads and other flooded low 
lands make elephant a very convenient mode of conveyance 
during the rainy season. Horses used to be brought from 
distant Kabul, Dumba sheep from the distant north and the good 
breed of bullocks and cows from the Punjab for sale. 

Europeans and Sonepore Fair. A century before North 
Bihar was particularly noted for the European indigo planters. 
There used td bo a Nil Kothi or an indigo plantation within 
every 15 miles. From one end of Purnea district to the other 
end of Champaran district hundreds of miles away there used 
to be these indigo KotMs. The Kothiwala Sahibs did one great 
good, they built good roads to connect the Kotkia with each other 
and also to bring the produce of indigo from the fields to their 
vats. The only good roads a century before in North Bihar 
were only those built and maintained by the planters. The 
planters wanted a social life and there used to be frequent 
^weeks’ and ‘meets’. They would meet and spend days and 
nights in dances, dinners, races and other amusements. There 
used to be Hathwa week, Purnea week, Bettiah week, 
Samastipur week, Muzaffarpur week and Motihari week. There 
used to be the occasional camps of Bihar Light Horse, an 
Auxiliary Defence Force which counted as members practically 
all the Europeans and Anglo Indians of the area. The meets 
were marked with target practice, horse races, pig sticking, 
bullock races and such other games and amusements. The peak 
of all these weeks or meets was in Sonepore fair and every 
planter’s family throughout Bihar looked forward to Sonepore* 
fair. 
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It will not be proper to say that Sonepore fair was 
monopolised by the planters. Nothing of the kind. The main 
congregation consisted of villagers who used to trudge miles and 
miles. Their womenfolk in palanquins and bullock carts used* to 
go to see the fun and frolic of the mela and also to make purchases 
for the family, to have a dip in the river of Kartik Pumima and 
offer Puja at Harihar Nath temple. 

Commercial Centre* Sonepore fair was also a very great 
attraction for the trades people. Old documents exist showing 
that about a century before practically all the big firms of 
Calcutta, Allahabad and Lucknow used to open branches at 
Sonepore for displaying their goods. The Calcutta European 
firms of jewellery, cutlery, hardware, crockeries, furniture, 
leather goods etc., always used to be at Sonepore fair. Those 
were the days of the best English cutters from London available 
in Calcutta shops and they were not missed at Sonepore. 
The best shoes, saddles and other leather goods available in India 
would be displayed at Sonepore fair, and the buyers did not come 
from the planters' family only. Prosperous villagers would buy 
the best saddle for the family horse. Hart Brothers who ran 
an excellent stable would bring their horses of different kinds to 
Sonepore and find an easy market for them. From Nepal and 
Jibet used to be brought small dogs and various kinds of skins 
and forest products. Tibetian goods including the brass curios, 
sliver filigree work from Orissa, one could not miss at Sonepore 
fair. The cross section of humanity that was to be seen at 
Sonepore about a century before comprised of people from all 
parts of Northern India, Nepal, Tibet, Assam and Orissa. 

Cottage Industries* Sonepore fair was incidentally a great 
help to some of the Cottage Industries which have almost died 
out now. Old records show that Bidri ware of Purnea, glazed 
pottery of Sewan, artistic stone ware of Gaya, grass reed work 
of Muajaffarpur, gold and couree ornaments from various parts of 
Bihar used to be displayed and sold very well in the good old 
days of Sonepore fair. The artisans worked for several months 
to have a good stock of these articles for the Sonepore fair. 

«■ Moneylenders. People did not always carry enough of 
coins on them. There used to be bankers and moneylenders as 
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well. They would advance thousands of rupees on a mere chit 
or even on a word of honour. Big zamindars, Rajas and 
Maharajas used to go to the Sonepore fair and usually became 
bankrupt by their purchases and amusemehts and the money¬ 
lenders were always ready to accommodate them. Branches of 
European managed h^nks used to open their branches at 
Sonepore fair. Indian bankers, Banias and moneylenders of 
the shark variety were also there. 

Races and Wrestling. There is no denial that the 
element of amusement was much more visible in Sonepore fair 
a century before. The amusements were such that appealed to 
all sections of the people. The horse races and the wrestling 
dungals (Parties) that used to come from different parts of 
Northern India were a great attraction. Wrestlers from Saran, 
Pumea and Gaya used to be much boosted up against wrestlers 
from other parts of India. The amusement bouts used to attract 
a huge gathering of men and women and naturally they all 
flocked afterwards to the shops and a very good sale was 
effected. Large number of dancing girls used to camp after 
mela. 

Crime. The old records do not show any high incidence of 
crime in Sonepore mela time. This speaks very well of the 
administration as well as of the people. 

Minden Wilson's account of Sonepore fair. There is an 
excellent description of Sonepore fair and Sonepore races a 
century before by Minden Wilson in his “Reminiscences of 
Bihar.” Wilson arrived in India in 1847 and took service in the 
plantations of North Bihar. 

In 1852 he joined Kurnoul factory as the Sub-Manager on 
a pay of Rs. 280/- per month. A few paragraphs are quoted 
from Minden's description of Sonepore fair. It will be seen that 
much of what he says is still true but some of the features have 
naturally died out. 

“The junction of any two streams is held sacred by the 
Hindus but when these streams are the mother Ganges and 
Ganduk, their power is great especially at a certain age of the 
moon, generally falling at the end of October or beginning 6f 
November. At an hour ascertained from the Pundits, thousands 
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of men, women and children rush into the water. Those who 
reach the water exactly at the second calculated, are supposed 
to be at once cleansed of all sin. Offerings of flowers and kinds 
and also money, are made to the river, and it is distressing to see 
a wretched little kid floating down the river, bleating for help 
to save it from drowning, while at anothe'Fplace, two strong men 
of the lower caste miay be seen fighting nearly tearing its legs 
off in their struggles for its possession. For days after, the 
poorer classes search in the muddy bottom of the bank for the 
small copper coins that have been thrown in as offerings at the 
bathing time. On the day before the bathing day the roads 
leading to Sonepore are crowded with pedestrains of both sexes, 
also conveyances of every denomination. Women of all classes, 
dressed in the brightest of colours with all the jewellery they 
have, sparkling on their ears, wrists, ankles and noses—some 
travelling on foot carrying the youngest of their family astride 
on their hips, others, better off, riding in bullock carts with a 
covering to protect them from the sun. and cold as well as the 
public gaze. The ladies of the “upper ten” travel in palanquins 
covered over generally, with a red cloth, in which is cut a little 
hole on each side to admit air, or to be used as a peep-hole from 
whence they can see and not be seen. 

After the bathing-day the fair begins to clear, and very 
soon it is almost empty. The mango-grove, where the European 
encampment is pitched, is near the race course. The canvas- 
town that rises into existence as if by magic as in a very short 
time, full of life and gaiety. The large camps with their 
streets of tents, are neatly and regularly pitched, the shamianahs 
handsomely carpeted and furnished ; while at the back the 
dining tents, down the centre of which are placed long tables, 
indicate that a luxurious and comfortable style of hospitality will 
soon be dispensed.” 

At another place he mentions :— 

“All Sonepore puts in an appearance at the evening drive 
round the course ; thisi presents a very gay appearance. In the 
centre of the circle formed by the race course troopers belonging 
to the Irregular Cavalry from Segowlie entertain the public by 
competing at tent-peggin and other feats of horse-manship. 
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This, however, has now given way to polo, and a struggle for 
superiority between a Trans-Gangetic and a Tirhoot team is 
always viewed with great interest by the fair lookers-on, who 
behold the contest from the top of four in-hand drags, seated 
on tandem carts, or carriages of all kinds.” 

It was mentioned that horses from all parts of India used 
to come to compete in the racing. Wilson mentions that in a 
particular street with canvas shops on either side one could buy 
almost among them, goods from Manchester, Birmingham, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, the Punjab, Cashmeer and Afghanistan. 

There are a few other items mentioned by Minden which 
may be repeated. The custom of smoking Hookah among the 
Europeans was very common. After the day’s engagements in 
the Mela the European planters or the administrators would 
comfortably loll in an easy chair and smoke their Hookah. 
Usually an old bearded Hookah-Bardar would change the Chil&m 
of the Hookah from time to time. Syeccs always ran by the 
side of the conveyance. Europeans were quite fond of moving 
about in palanquins. 

Sonepore Mela visited by Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbrook, In 1857 Sonepore mela grounds saw the meeting 
of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India and Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal. Sir Jung Bahadur had given a very considerable help 
to the British in the insurrections of 1857. As a matter of fact 
it is with the help of his troops that some of the districts of 
Bihar like Saran and Champaran and some of the districts of 
Eastern U.P. could be controlled. Sir Jung Bahadur was given 
a great ovation at Sonepore mela. He had a retinue of 30 ladies 
of royal blood which meant a very large number of women- 
servants. A special Darbar was held to meet Sir Jung Bahadur. 
While Sir Jung Bahadur was camping in the mela one of the 
elephants that had been brought for sale went mad and started 
goring people. On hearing this Sir Jung Bahadur sent one of 
his Shikari elephants which was able to pin down the mad 
elephant and the Mahout could chain up the mad elephant. There 
was a party of the Gurkha troops which came with Sir Jung 
Bahadur and they gave an excellent account of themselves. 
.Sir Jung Bahadur visited the various shops in which all kinds of 
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European toys, grosseries, furniture, dog-carts and carriages 
were offered for sale. He also visited that portion of the huge 
mela ground which bffered the horses for sale. The bigger 
horses of every class and denomination were kept separate. A 
tall white horse with pink eyes and nose, and a wonderful tail 
dyed with all the colours of the rainbow was offered for sale for 
the modest sum of one lakh of rupees. There were also the 
camps of the German Missionaries. 

Lord Northbrook, another Viceroy had also visited 
Sonepore fair. 



CHAMPARAN, THE FIRS’r LABORATORY 
OF GANDHIJI IN INDIA 

European Indigo Concerns in Bihar* One of the requests 
that Gandhiji received soon after his coming to India from South 
Africa was to visit Champaran district in Bihar and redress the 
grievances of the cultivators against forced Indigo plantation. 
Indigo was being cultivated in North Bihar even before the 
advent of the British. The Indigo concerns of North Bihar 
familiarly known as Nil Kothis came into existence in the 18th 
century and by the end of the 18th century there were nine big 
indigo concerns in North Bihar under non-official Europeans. 
In the first quarter of the 19th century the number of factories 
had gone up to more than 25 and like an Octopus the tentacles 
of the Indigo Kothis had entwined into the body social of the 
cultivators of North Bihar. There was a time when even the 
British Government allowed the European planters credit at the 
public treasury as the Government were enamoured of the Indigo 
plantations and thought the cultivators immensely profited 
from it. 

Indigo Cultivators Oppressed* But down in the hearts of 
the poor cultivators even in the third quarter of the 19th 
century there was a deep-seated dissatisfaction and the cultiva¬ 
tors wanted to have at least more price for their indigo. They 
knew that enormous profits were made from indigo and they 
had a natural desire to have a higher price. The Amlas or the 
the subordinate personnel who were in the real touch with the 
cultivators exacted a number of illegal levies under the general 
name of Dasturi. Slowly the Proprietor planters were substi¬ 
tuted by the European Managers who had less sympathy and 
less touch with the ryots. Forcible cultivations of indigo was 
given legal sanctity by several Court Rulings upholding the 
Tinkatliia system by which the cultivator was obliged to grow 
indigo on the best part of his land and the Sarabeshi system 
under which indigo plantation could be commuted by an 
agreement to pay a much higher rent. 
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Permanent leases to European Concerns* The Bettiah 
Estate in Champaran had a very prominent part in sustaining 
this Indigo plantation. The feelings of the ryots against the 
forcible cultivation of indigo were much more acute in the 
Bettiah Estate. The management of Bettiah Estate was in the 
hands of the Europeans. The manager gave lavishly temporary 
leases of land to the European planters. Unfortunately the 
extravagance of the Maharaja and the mis-management of his 
employees put Bettiah Raj into heavy debts and Mr. T. Gibbon 
who was appointed manager in 1876 was specially commisioned 
to extricate the Raj from the debt. The manager thought of 
a plan and the Guilliland house consented to float a sterling loan 
of nearly 95 lacs on the sole condition of substantial European 
security. To cover the interest on the loan and to give a 
substantial security permanent leases of villages were given to 
the European indigo planters in the place of temporary leases. 
By this method the cultivation of indigo was very widely 
extended in North Bihar and by the end of the 19th century 
about a lac of acres of the best land in Champaran were under 
Indigo cultivation and at thei mercy of the European planters. 

From the beginning of the 20th century the acute feelings 
of the ryots of Champaran against the forced indigo cultivation 
found shape in concrete outburst from time to time. Even 
before Gandhiji was requested to come to Champaran and was 
prevailed upon to take up the cause of the ryots against the 
oppressions of the European planters there was an effective 
opposition to public intervention. 

Abwabs realised. The Provincial administration in North 
Bihar at the beginning of the 20th century was practically 
controlled by the European indigo planters and Champaran had 
to bear the fullest brunt of it. Within almost every 10 miles 
there was a planters' Indigo concern. The poor tenants were 
forced to part with their lands so that the planters could 
have a consolidated block. The best part of their lands had 
to grow indigo whether they wanted it or not and the planters' 
Jamadars (Peons) were a constant night-mare. These concerns 
levied Abvxib under various names. The amounts of the 
Abwabs (illegal levies) varied in practice between 30 per cent, 
and 120 per cent, of the local ryot's rental. Strangely enough 
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the first payment made by a.ryot used to be credited to the 
Abwab account and the arrangement was that the rent receipts 
were granted only when all the demands, legal and illegal were 
paid. Ryots used to be sued for arrears of rent in the Northern 
ThikadaH areas of the Bettiah and Ramnagar Estates even after 
they had paid their rent. Abwabs, the number of which was 
very large, used to be justified on the grounds that they were 
voluntarily paid, they were customary, that the rents were low 
etc., etc. 

Planters' Association and Light Horse: Raiyats’ Revolt. 
The Bihar Planters' Association and the Bihar Light Horse, 
a Volunteer Defence Corps practically guided the administration. 
Mr. Filgate, the Secretary of the Bihar Planters’ Association 
was also the Officer commanding of the Bihar Light Horse, a 
Volunteer Defence Corps. Although he controlled the interest 
of the planters with an iron hand he took the precaution of 
setting up defensive posts under the wings of the Bihar Light 
Horse throughout North Bihar for the protection of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Tndians in case there was an uprise. The 
set up of the tenantry in Champaran was such that a tenant 
could not walk with an umbrella opened within a mile of the 
Kothi of the European Planter. But it is this oppression which 
brought out several martyrs who moved from village to village * 
in 1907-1908 and a secret organisation was set up to fight the 
tyranny of the planters. The meek tenant born and brought 
up in the environs of Tinlcathia and Sarabeshi system according 
to which he had to raise indigo in the best portion of his land 
and if he would not, he must pay more rent and pay innumerable 
Abwabs revolted. One Gulab was the prime mover and he 
raised a common fund for contesting cases and within a very 
short time the movement against the Planters' Raj caught the 
whole of the Bettiah Subdivision. The ryots at the instance 
of Seikh Gulab, Sital Ray and others refused to grow indigo 
and they started sowing their own crops in the Tinbathia 
portion of the field. 


More oppression. The planters were bewildered but the 
iron grip on the tenants tightened quickly and Sic. Gulab and 
others soon found themselves made into special constables. It 
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is difficult to realise today the bitterness of the feelings of the 
tenants at that time and history was made in Bettiah Subdivision 
in Champaran in 1.908 when Seikh Gulab and others refused 
to work as special constables. They were convicted under the 
Police Act but the Calcutta High Court set aside the conviction, 
in March, 1908. 

Bomb at Muzaffarpur: Agitation Intensified. A month 
later as a protest against the British bureaucracy and oppression, 
India was shaken by the bomb thrown in Muzaffarpur on the 
30th April, 1908 by the two young Bengali boys Khudi Ram Bose 
and Profulla Chaki both of whom had to die martyrs’ death. 
This bomb outrage stiffened the administration. But the 
movement started by Seikh Gulab was all the more energised 
by the lesson of the bomb that was thrown in Muzaffarpur. 
While the planters considered indigo cultivation as a divine 
right, the cultivators took it as an outrage. 

Administration hits back. Throughout 1908 Champaran 
was the butt-end of this agitation. Notices under section 144 
Cr. P.C. used to be served in the morning and arrests were 
made in the evening on the grounds that the tenants had dis- 
. obeyed the orders of Government. About 200 respectable men 
of Bettiah were made special constables. About 300 warrants 
were issued against the men who had run away to Calcutta 
and other places. Bengalis were paid special attention and any 
Bengali stranger coming by train to any part of Champaran 
was always hounded by the police. Bengal was at this time 
torn with the great Swadeshi agitation and the villagers in 
Bihar used to get papers like the Amrita Bazar Patrika, and 
the Bengali of Calcutta which put their case with a vigour which 
the Vernacular Press lacked. 

Leaders persecuted. The three leaders Seikh Gulab, Sital 
Ray, and Radhemal were singled out by the administration. Sital 
Ray, a respectable resident of Mathia village had his house 
surrounded by policemen under Mr. Knight, Reserve Inspector 
and arrested, and the handcuffed Sital Ray was taken to the 
house of the S.D.O. when he was having tea with Mr. Lewis, 
Manager, Bettiah Raj. As Radhemal, a Banker of Bettiah was 
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not found his munim, Rami Swarath Lai was arrested. They 
were all put to prosecution. 

Hundreds convicted. The ball had been set in motion and 
the planters were furious and saw that prosecution was 
sanctioned. Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bar-at-law and Mr. Binode 
Bihari Mazumdar, a Pleader of Patna who had led the 
prosecution of Khudiram Bose for the bomb outrage in 
Muzaffarpur were engaged by Government to prosecute Sital 
Ray, Radhemal and others. A special Magistrate, Mr. Goode 
was deputed to try these cases. No local lawyer was available 
to defend the accused persons. Mr. Govind Chandra Ray and 
Mr. Kali Das Bose of Muzaffarpur along with Mr. Donough, 
Bar-at-law of Calcutta defended and the accused were all 
convicted. 

Press helps Ryots. Messrs. Maheswari Prasad, Editor of 
the Biharee. Patna, Moti Lai Ghose, Editor of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Surendra Nath Banerji of Bengali published a 
series of articles taking up the cause of the oppressed ryots 
and pointed out the mischief that had already been done and 
wanted that an open inquiry should be made as to why the 
people were revolting against the Indigo cultivation. 

• 

Planters Move for Fire and Blood* The Indigo planters 
held a historic meeting on 15th October, 1908 at the house of 
the Manager, Bettiah Estate followed by the District meeting 
in October 1908 Mr. Barclay the District Secretary circulated 
an urgent letter that a concerted action was indicated because 
a general boycott had taken place in certain concerns. All the 
twenty-two indigo concerns were represented in the meeting 
which was also attended by Mr. Garett, District Magistrate, 
Champaran, Mr. Tanner, S.D.O. Bettiah and Mr. Kelso, S. P. 
Champa ran. The meeting called for fire and blood and suggested 
that the situation was so serious because of “outside influence”. 
They wanted a formidable Punitive Police Force to be disbursed 
throughout the district and also that Act VI of 1907 should 
be made applicable for the entire district of Champaran. 

Gourley’s Enquiry Report suppressed. A Punitive Police 
Force under European Officers was distributed throughout the 
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district and a veritable reign of terror was sought to be 
established. About 350 persons were convicted and put into- 
prison. But the Calcutta Press including the Statesman had 
taken up the cause of Champaran Ryots. The Statesman 
reviewed the situation in an editorial on 2nd December 1908 
and exposed the hollowness of the theory that outside influences 
were at the bottom of all the trouble. In spite of the general 
opposition from the planters and the local officials, the Govern¬ 
ment saw through the matter and appointed Mr. Gourley who 
was both once the S.D.O. of Bettiah and the Collector of 
Champaran to enquire into the reasons of the outburst. Gourley 
was then the Director of Agriculture and he toured in the area 
and completed his inquiry in December 1908. Gourley’s report 
was never published or discussed in the Council although a copy 
of the report was made available to the Planters’ Association. 
Gourley’s report was discussed in a meeting of the Planters’ 
Association which sent a reply. This indicated that while the 
press and the public or the Council were not taken into 
confidence, the planters were. A memorandum of the Planters’ 
Association published in June 1910 took into account some of 
Gourley’s suggestions and indicated some of amendments of the 
byelaws and the rate payable for Java and for Suantrana 
Xndigo per acre was raised. The planters also decided that no 
*Farmaish .’ shall be levied from any tenant and no land what¬ 
soever shall be taken for Indigo Zirat (personal cultivation) 
without a written agreement. 

These solemn promises were not fully ratified. It is 
indeed painful to read in the memorandum of the Planters' 
Association that the Lt. Governor of Bengal bringing the 
deliberations of the planters to a close of a conference in 
Darjeeling in 1910 showered the choicest praise on the planters 
and said that confidence has been reposed in the planters on 
the present occasion because they had always respected every 
confidence reposed in them in the past.” 

Gandhiji’s visit — -1917 : Notice to Quit. The next phase 
is seen when Gandhiji was brought by Raj Kumar Sukla of 
Bettiah and others to Champaran. Gandhiji refused to move 
the resolution regarding the indigo plantation in Bihar in the 
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sessions of the Indian National Congress of 1916 because he 
had no personal knowledge of the matter. But he gave his 
word that he would visit Champaran and in pursuance of that 
promise he arrived at Muzaffarpur on 10th April 1917 and saw 
the Commissioner. Mr. Macpherson was the Chief Secretary 
at that time. Gandhiji intimated to the Commissioner that he 
would visit Motihari and Bettiah to look into the grievances 
and the Commissioner told him that the matter was receiving 
the attention of Government and he need not go to Motihari. 
But nothing could stop Gandhiji, and he went to Motihari. He 
had already collected round him a band of ardent followers. 
Gandhiji had an intuition that he might be arrested and the 
notice under Cr. P. C. served by the S.D.O. Champaran on him 
to quit Champaran did not come as a surprise. The whole of the 
night preceding the day when the case came up for hearing 
was spent in work by Gandhiji and he gave very clear instruc¬ 
tions to his followers as to what they had to do. The Court 
room of Mr. George. Chandra, S.D.O. of Motihari was packed 
and thousands of people were waiting outside. Mr. Heycock, 
District Magistrate of Champaran, the Superintendent of 
Police and other officers were bewildered as to what Gandhiji 
would do. In very clear and unequivocal words he read out 
the statement that he was going to fulfil his mission and he 
had no intention to leave Champaran. 

His Statement: Refuses to Quit. Gandhiji had already 
written when the notice under Cr. P. C. was served on him as 
follows :— 

“With reference to the order under section 144 Cr. P. C. 
just served on me I beg to state that I am sorry that you have 
felt called upon to issue it and I am sorry too that the 
Commissioner of the Division has totally misinterpreted my 
position. Out of a sense of public responsibility I feel it to 
be my duty to say that. I am unable to leave this district but 
if it so pleases the authorities I shall submit to the order by 
suffering fromi penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s suggestion 
that my ‘object is likely to be agitation’. My desire is purely 
and simply for a genuine search for knov'ledge and this I shall 
continue to satisfy so long as I am left free”. 
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An Unique Statement: First in British India* Mr. Gandhi 
appeared before the Magistrate on 18th April and read the 
following statement before the court:— 

“With the permission of the court I would like to make a 
brief statement showing I have taken the very serious step 
of seemingly disobeying the order made under section 144 of 
the Cr. P. C. In my humble opinion it is a question of opinion 
between the local administration and myself. I have entered 
the country with motives of rendering humanitarian and 
national service. I have done so in response to a pressing 
invitation to come and help the ryots who urge they are not 
being fairly treated by the Indigo planters. I could not render 
any help without studying the problem. I have, therefore, come 
to study it with the assistance, if possible, of the administration 
and the planters. I have no other motive and I cannot believe 
that my coming here can in any way disturb public peace or 
cause loss of life. I claim to have considerable experience in 
such matters. The administration however have thought 
differently. I fully appreciate their difficulty and I admit too 
that they can only proceed upon the information they receive. 
As a law abiding citizen my first instinct would be as it was, 
to obey the order served upon me. I could not do so without 
"'doing violence to my sense of duty to those for whom I came. 

I feel that I could just now serve them only by remaining in 
their midst. I could not, therefore, voluntarily retire. Amid 
this conflict of duty I could only throw the responsibility of 
removing me from them on the administration. I am fully 
conscious of the fact that a person holding in the public life of 
India a position such as I do, has to be most careful in setting 
examples. It is my firm belief that in the complex constitution 
under which we are living the only safe and honourable course 
for a self-respecting man is, in the circumstances such as face 
me, to do what I have decided to do that is to submit without 
protest to the penalty of disobedience. I have ventured to make 
this statement not in any way in extenuation of the penalty to 
be awarded against me but to show that I have disregarded 
the order served upon me, not for want of respect for lawful 
authority, but in obedience to the higher law of our being the 
voice of conscience.” 
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The case was adjourned and was withdrawn on the next 
date. The Empire had shaken, the force of truth was realised. 

Administration Stoops* Gandhiji continued his work in 
hearing 1 the grievances of the ryots. The little hopes that were 
entertained that Gandhiji would send away his lawyer friends 
in his work were shattered when Gandhiji wrote his historic 
letter on the 13th May, 1917 on the request of the Chief Secretary 
that he should give them up that it was point of honour with 
him not to dispense with their help. By this time Gandhiji’s 
co-workers had swelled and some of them were Rajendra Prasad, 
Shambhu Sharan, Brij Kishore Prasad, Ram Navami Prasad, 
Anugrah Narain Sinha, Dharanidhar, Mazrul Haq, Kripalani, 
Mahadev Desai and others. Hundreds of villagers would pour 
in and their statements regarding the oppressions by the 
planters were recorded. The gears of Government were 
completely upset. Mr. Maude, the Chief Secretary, requested 
Gandhiji for a summary of his conclusions of the preliminary 
inquiry into the agrarian conditions of the ryots of Champaran. 
This letter of Gandhiji dated 19th May, 1917 is a masterpiece 
and he summarised the position and pointed out that when the 
ryots were groaning under the weight of the oppression the 
Government should not await the Settlement Officer's report on 
the matter. The S.D.O., Bettiah, the District Officer, Champaran*. 
the Commissioner, Tirhut Division and the Settlement Officer 
all had to report on this letter. As a result of all this Govern¬ 
ment was obliged to appoint a Committee to go into the matter. 

Agrarian Committee Appointed. The Champaran Agrarian 
Inquiry Committee was appointed on the 10th June, 1917, with 
an apologia as to its necessity and “M. K. Gandhi, Esqr.,” was 
mentioned as the fifth and the last member of the Committee. 
The report was signed on 3rd October, 1917 and gave clear 
indications as to what need be done and wanted that orders 
that may be passed should be circulated in the vernacular to 
the ryots by as wide publication as possible. The President 
of the Committee was Mr. F. G. Sly, Commissioner, C.P. and the 
other members besides Gandhiji were Messrs. L. C. Adamy, 
D. J. Reid, G. Rainy and Raja of Amawan (later substituted 
by Raja Krityanand Singh of Baneli). The Government 
resolution was signed on the 18th October 1917 accepting the 
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Committee's recommendations that the Tinkathia system should 
entirely be abolished and that any contract to grow indigo must 
be voluntary for short terms only. Government came also to 
certain conclusions regarding commutation, Tawan, Abwab, 
Thikadari system, pasture grounds, scale of minimum wages, 
etc. Government agreed to bring in the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the Committee's recommendations. This 
promise was quickly implemented and the first mission of 
Gandhiji was a success in India. 

His own review. It will be interesting to know how 
Gandhiji personally referred to his work in Champaran when he 
addressed a letter to the Viceroy soon after the Delhi War 
conference. He wrote : 

“In Champaran by resisting an age-long tyranny I have 
shown the ultimate sovereignty of British justice. In Kaira a 
population that was cursing Government now feel that it, and 
not the Government is the power when it is prepared to suffer 
for the truth it represents. It is therefore, losing its bitterness 
and is saying to itself that the Government must be a Government 
for people, for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience 
where injustice is felt. Thus Champaran and Kaira affairs are 
my direct, definite and special contribution to the War. Ask 
me to suspend my activities in that direction and you ask me 
to suspend my life. If I could popularise the use of soul-force 
which is but another name for love-force in place of brute-force 
I know that I could present you with an India that could defy 
the whole world to do its worst. In season and out of season, 
therefore, I shall discipline myself to express in my life this 
eternal law of suffering and present it for acceptance to those 
who care, and if I take part in any other activity the motive 
is to show the matchless superiority of that law.” 

His Dress: Interesting Correspondence. Gandhiji's dress 
in those days consisted of entirely hand-woven and hand-sewn 
and was made by him or his fellow-workers. Mr. Irwin of 
Motihari Sugar Factory was a great critic and wrote a number 
of t letters in the Pioneer and Statesman. It is rarely that 
Gandhiji even wrote to the Press other than what was his own 
and the following reply of Gandhiji in reply to Mr. Irwin’s 
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criticisms of dress in the Pioneer during” the Champaran inquiry 
will be read with interest : “I have hitherto successfully resisted 
the temptation of either answering your or Mr. Irwin's criticism 
of the humble work I am doing in Champaran. Nor am I going 
to succumb now except with regard to a matter which Mr. Irwin 
has thought fit to dwell upon and about which he has not even 
taken the trouble of being correctly informed. I refer to his 
remarks on my manner of dressing. 

My familiarity with the minor amenities of western 
civilisation has taught to respect my national costume and it 
may interest Mr. Irwin to know that the dress I wear in 
Champaran is the dress I have always worn in India except 
that for a very short period in India I fell an easy prey in 
common with the rest of my countrymen to the wearing of the 
semi-European dress in the courts and elsewhere outside 
Kathiawar. I appeared before the Kathiawar courts now 21 
years ago in precisely the dress I wear in Champaran. 

National dress. One change I have made and it is that 
having taken to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and 
having taken the vow of Swadeshi my clothing is entirely now 
handwoven and handsewn and made by me or my fellow- 
workers. Mr. Trwin’s letter suggests that I appear before the 
ryots in a dress I have temporarily and specially adopted in 
Champaran to produce an effect. The fact is that I wear the 
national dress because it is the most natural and the most 
becoming for an Indian. I believe that our copying of the 
European dress is a sign of our degradation, humiliation and 
our weakness and that we are committing a national sin in 
discarding a dress which is best suited to the Indian climate 
and which for its simplicity, art and cheapness is not to be 
beaten on the face of the earth and which answers hygienic 
requirements. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notion of prestige, Englishmen here would long ago have 
adopted the Indian costume. I may mention incidentally that 
I do not go about Champaran bare-footed. I do avoid shoes 
for sacred reasons. But I find too that it is more natural and 
healthier to avoid them whenever possible. 
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How He Refers to Trousers* I am sorry to inform 
Mr. Irwin and your readers that my esteemed friend JJabu 
Brij Kishore Prasad, the Ex-Hon. Member of Council still 
remains unregenerate and retains the provincial cap and never 
walks barefoot and “kicks up” a terrible noise even in the 
house we are living in by wearing wooden sandals. He has 
still not the courage in spite of most admirable contact with me 
to discard his semi-anglicised dress and whenever he goes to 
see his officials he puts his legs into the bifurcated garments 
and on his own admission tortures himself by cramping his 
feet in elastic shoes. I cannot induce him to believe that his 
clients would not desert him and the courts would not punish 
him if he wore his more becoming and less expensive dhoti. I 
invite you and Mr. Irwin not to believe the stories that the 
latter hears about me and my friends, but to join me in the 
crusade against educated Indians abandoning their manners, 
habits and customs which are not proved to be bad or harmful. 
Finally I venture to tell you and Mr. Irwin that you and he 
will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is in danger by 
reason of my presence in Champaran if you continue, as you 
have done, to base your strictures on unproved facts. I ask 
you to accept my assurance that I should deem myself unworthy 
of the friendship and confidence of hundreds of my English 
friends and associates not all of them fellow-cranks, if in 
similar circumstances I acted towards them differently from 
my own countrymen.” 

His Technique of Fight: Laboratory Test in Champaran, 
Thus ended Gandhiji's first struggle in India. One is struck 
with the similarity of work throughout his later career fully 
indicated in Champaran. Not only he fulfilled his political 
mission and shook the entire British Empire politically but he 
also started a great social mission in Champaran. With the 
help of Kasturba, Abantikabai Gokhale and other ladies, the 
kitchen at Bettiah was run on non-communal lines. His 
followers had to send away their personal servants slowly. He 
started a number of schools where he would himself go and 
teach. Sabarmati Ashram was really in being in Bettiah in 
1917. Harijan work was started in the course of his work in 
Bettiah. The educational principles he followed * later were 
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worked in Champaran. Hindi as Rashtra Bhasa was born in 
Bettiah camp as while here Gandhiji decided to learn Hindi 
and learnt it. In fact the technique of Gandhiji's work in all 
the spheres was really tested and made almost perfect in 
Champaran. 

He had vision and God's inspiration when he told the 
S.D.O. Champaran that “I had entered the country with motives 
of rendering humanitarian and national service. My desire is 
purely and simply for a genuine search for knowledge and thus 
I shall continue to satisfy so long as I am left free.” 

It can very well be said that in his very first struggle in 
India Gandhiji tested his technique in a most backward and 
oppressed tract and fully satisfied himself with the force of 
his methods and the capability of the people to follow them. 
Bihar was his first laboratory and remained his favourite till 
the last. 
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Maulvi Ahmedullah of Sadickpur, Patna City was appointed 
a Deputy Collector and Income tax Assessor under Government 
Order No. 2577 of 21st September, 1860. Before that he had 
been appointed by Government order No. 301 dated the 6th 
June, 1853 a member of the Patna Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. While he was in the Government employment as a 
member of the Patna Committee of Public Instruction along 
with a few other relatives he was arrested by the then 
Commissioner, William Taylor during the Sipoy Mutiny. 
William Taylor the Commissioner of Patna had secret infor¬ 
mation and was morally convinced that the small but strong 
sect of the Wahabis in Patna City had a lot to do with the 
Sipoy Mutiny. He had put the arrested Wahabis in a bungalow 
under his personal surveillance and he ruthlessly executed in a 
public manner a few of the supposed conspirators at the public 
place now known as Bankipore Maidan. Taylor was later on 
persuaded to release the other Wahabi suspects including Maulvi 
Ahmedullah. Taylor had to pay dearly for the firm steps he 
took to stem the tide of the Sipoy Mutiny one of which was 
his action against the Wahabis. Later Taylor was removed 
from the Commissionership and ultimately he resigned and 
practised as a lawyer in Patna. 

When Maulvi Ahmedullah was appointed a Deputy Collector 
in 1860 it was obviously not known that Ahmedullah was 
already in a big conspiracy of the Wahabis to throw out the 
British from India. One centre of the operation of the Wahabis 
was in Mulkah-Sittana and the other centre was in Patna under 
the operational guidance of Maulvi Ahmedullah, Deputy Collector 
and Income tax Assessor. Sitting in his house at Sadickpur 
Ahmedullah with a number of aliases guided the operations of 
the Wahabis in their move against the British and his field 
of operations went beyond the limits of India’s frontiers. At 
fiis house weekly meetings used to be held usually after evening 
prayers. The members of the Committee were besides Maulvi 
Ahmedullah, his brother Maulvi Yahiya Ali, Chief priest and 
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correspondent, Abdul Bahim, a relative and assistant to Yahiya 
Ali, Abdul Gufoor, a confidential servant of Maulvi Ahmedullah, 
treasurer. There was another very important member of the 
Committee Elahi Baksh who acted as the banker. The house 
of Ahmedullah was referred to as a ckota godown in the 
correspondence. A regular system of code words was used in 
all Wahabi correspondence and everyone of the conspirators had 
an alias. The battle was referred as Mokardama (a suit or 
case in court). Gold mohurs were called red rubies. The 
remittance of money was mentioned as the price of the books. 
The money transactions were very large as Elahi Buksh's books 
alone show Rs. 26,000 in drafts in one year sent through him 
independent of other remittances in gold mohurs, which were 
sent by a private messenger or hossid . 

Maulvi Ahmedullah had his secret agents in all the 
important places of Bengal and Bihar. One Haji Badruddin, 
a hide merchant of Dacca was the most active agent and all 
the collection from the east used to come through him and was 
forwarded by him to Patna through one Phagu Lai on whom 
drafts were drawn. In Calcutta there was one Abdul Jubber 
of Mahalla of Mooreegunj who used to go out on preaching 
mission. Maqshud Ali, another agent was a Muktear in the* 
High Court and had also a house in Patna. Ahmedullah had 
his agent in important districts like Pubna, Rajsahi, Twenty- 
four Parganas, Jessore, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Maldah, 
Rungpur, Monghyr, Tirhut (Muzaffarpur), Bihar, Arrah, Buxar, 
Banaras, Allahabad, Kanpur and Meerut etc. Patna was the 
storm-centre but the men who fomented the conspiracy acted 
in great secrecy. Ahmedullah had specially appointed kossids 
or messengers to carry information and money to and from 
Mulkah-Sittana. Among the kossids the more important were 
Samsuddin of Deoban in Saharanpur district, Abdul Rehman of 
Kaithal, Nizamuddin of Thaneswar, Hidaetullah, a Kashmiri 
resident of Jammu and others. Besides the members of the 
Central Committee already mentioned in Patna there was one 
Illahi Buksh, a Muktear who took an active part in Wahabi 
movement. Maulvi Umair and Abdul Rahim the two merchants 
were employed to dispose of Jehad War fund or Zakat. Sayed 
Ali a partner of Monohar Das, a Banker was useful in remitting 
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money to Sittana. There was another Elahi Buksh who later 
on was convicted and sentenced to transportation for being 1 in 
the conspiracy. He* turned out to be an important witness 
against Maulvi Ahmedullah. One Nandlal a resident of Fatuha 
and thikadar of villages was a clever forgerer and was employed 
wherever his talents were required. 

There appears to have been a general move at the instance 
of Ahmedullah throughout the districts of Bengal (which 
comprised Bihar, Orissa and Assam) for the realisation of 
zakat, a contribution for the war-fund. Through the agency 
on the political side as well as through the preachers the Muslims 
were constantly reminded that they have to raise a Jehad, a 
holy war of Muslims against the kafirs or infidels. In their 
correspondence Christian and British troops were called the heirs 
of Bookallah (Jesus Christ). One of the leading principles of 
Wahabis was the expectation of an Iman (guide or prophet) 
who will lead all true believers to victory over infidels. These 
two tenets made the Wahabis fanatic and men and money were 
constantly and ruthlessly raised in expectation of the Iman and 
the duty of Jehad. Maulvi Ahmedullah was the pivot of these 
activities and fully utilised his opportunity as a Government 
•servant to further the Wahabi conspiracy. Great care was taken 
by Ahmedullah to prevent the possibility of suspicion as to the 
share he had in Elahi Buksh's business. When he became a 
Deputy Collector and Incometax Assessor he transferred his 
share to the name of the office treasurer, Abdul Guffoor. All 
fetters from Bengal appear to have been received through a 
bookseller in Patna and all letters received from friends on the 
frontiers were received through Elahi Buksh. On the arrest of 
Elahi Buksh at Amballah the last meeting of the Committee 
was called by Ahmedullah at his Sadikpur house and it was 
decided to destroy the whole of the correspondence and they 
were all destroyed. But the papers that had been seized in 
connection with the trial of the Wahabis at Amballah give out 
a lot of secrets of the Wahabi movement guided by Ahmedullah. 

" For a proper appreciation of the Wahabi movement it is 
necessary to indicate briefly what Wahabism is. The sect of 
the Wahabis takes its name from Abdul Wahab a se&eder from 
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the orthodox Mohamedan faith who acknowledged Mohamed as 
a great and good man but denied his divine character. Abdul 
Wahab was bom at El-Hautia a village fiva or six days journey 
south of Deraiyeah the capital of the province of Nejd. He 
preached that Mohammad the prophet was a mortal and he 
preached for all the nations of the world and not for only— 
the Arabs. He reduced Mahomedanism to a pure Deism and 
made several prohibitions concerning social and religious habits 
such as use of opium, wine, tobacco and the use of the rosaries 
for prayers and would not allow the deficatlon of any saints 
or graves of the saints. This reformed creed made great 
progress among the nomadic Arabs or Bedouins. The creed 
received great encouragement under Saud the grandson of 
Mohammad Ibu Saud who conquered Mecca. It is not necessary 
to follow the growth of Wahabism and how it affected Turkey 
and Egypt at one time. The death of Saud was the forerunner 
of the ruin of the Wahabis. But even when the power of the 
Wahabism was not exterminated, Wahabism had a great follower 
in Syud Ahmed who was a native of Ray Bareilly and began 
his life as sowar under Amir Khan Pindarry. Ahmed received 
his religious training under one Shah Abdul Aziz of Delhi. 
Syud Ahmed quickly attracted a large number of followers and 
became a religious teacher. His influence in Bengal was great* 
and the doctrines that he preached were almost identical with 
those of the Arabian Wahabis. Ahmed came to Patna and made 
many converts and appointed his agents. The chief agent 
appointed in Patna was Shah Mohammad Hussain in whose 
house he stayed and Mohammad Hussain had been given a sanad 
empowering him to appoint his successors. This sanad was 
later traced to be in possession of Yahiya Ali who was convicted 
in the Amballah case and was the brother of Maulvi Ahmedullah. 
Syud Ahmed also visited Calcutta, Bombay, Berilly and after 
he had acquired a large number of followers he travelled in 
1824 through Kandahar and Kabul preaching among the 
Yusufjahi tribes on the Peshwar borders. He also inflamed 
Barakazi sardars and proclaimed religious war against the 
Sikhs whose power in Punjab at this time had been very gre$t. 
Their fight with the Sikhs made only temporary and occasional 
success. Ahmed was defeated and fled into Surat. He after- 
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wards acquired great influence among the Pathans through 
Futtah Khan of Panchdar. A general insurrection Jater 
occured when the Pathans rebelled against him and Syud Ahmed 
was forced to fly to Hazara where he was joined by the remnants 
of his followers. In 1830 they were again defeated by the 
Sikhs under Sher Singh and Syud Ahmed was slain. Those 
of his followers who had escaped found their way to Sittana 
a village belonging to Syud Akbar Shah who had been a friend 
of Syud Ahmed. After Syud Ahmed's death some of his 
followers came back to Bengal and gave out that he had dis¬ 
appeared by a miracle but is still alive and would come forward 
as the Iman at some future time. This rumour reached Patna 
and some of the Patna Wahabis namely Moulvi Billait Ali and 
Inait Ali started for tracing out Syud Ahmed who was 
considered by that time to be the Iman and prophet. Fictitous 
stories of miracle were spread and the two Patna pilgrims 
returned preaching Jehad through the chief cities and towns 
of Upper India. They had been once arrested on the frontier 
for having attempted to create a distrubance among the Khagan 
tribes. They were sent back under custody to their homes and 
in Patna a security was taken from them that they should not 
leave Patna. But sometime after Enayet Ali was caught in 
Rajsahi and in 1850 he was turned out of the district and sent 
back to Patna. Enayet Ali was again bound over by the 
Magistrate of Patna and his surety was Moulvi Awleeah Ali a 
Wahabi of Sadikpur, father of Iradut Hussain. From the 
proceedings of the Punjab Board of Administration dated 12th 
May 1851 both Enayet and Willayut Ali were found to be on 
the frontier fomenting trouble. In 1852 the British Government 
were convinced that there was an attempt on the part of the 
Wahabi fanatics to tamper with the 4th Regiment of Native 
Infantry at Rawalpindi. This conspiracy had originated in 
Patna and many of the Sadikpur Muslims were found at Sittana 
in Swat. By this time men with arms and from Patna were 
constantly going in small batches to the frontier for joining 
the Jehad. " ' 

. In early 1852 on the representation of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment the Magistrate of Patna searched the house of Hossein 
Ali Khan. Somehow the news that the search will be made 
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reached before and the correspondence in the house were all 
destroyed. The Magistrate of Patna in his letter to Government 
mentioned that Jehad was being preached from the house of 
Bilait Ali and that the Wahabis were in league with the police. 
Lord Dalhousie the Governor General recorded a minute on the 
28th August 1852 that in view of the fact that treasonable 
correspondence was being carried on between Patna and the 
frontier was known to Government and that the Patna 
conspirators should be closely watched. But it appears that 
the watch was extremelly weak probably due to the league cf 
the police with the local Wahabis in Patna. 

There was a prosecution in 1858 at Rawalpindi where one 
Mohammad Yuliy was convicted for trying to tamper with the 
4th Native Infantry Regiment of Rawalpindi. In this case also 
the names of Ahmedullah and other residents of Patna were 
mentioned as forwarding supplies to the fanatics in the 
frontiers. On the 7th September 1852 the fanatics attacked 
the camp of the guide Corps at Iopee but were repulsed. It 
has been mentioned “this hostile band of Hindustani and 
Bengallee fanatics which has cost the British Government so 
much trouble, treasure, and blood appears from all the informa¬ 
tion on record to have bad its root in Patna where these 
frontier disturbances had been fomented and supplies of men 
and money regularly transmitted to the Hills by the family of 
the Maulvis in Sadikpur whose influence and agencies had 
extended over the greater part of Lower Bengal, Bihar, North 
Western Provinces and the Punjab." 

During the Sipoy Mutiny of 1857 the Wahabis were again 
in the lime light in Patna but the firm action of Commissioner 
Taylor nipped the trouble in bud. Moreover the Wahabis of 
Patna had already been invited to go to the hills and make an 
attack on the British frontier and for this reason they remained 
more underground in Sipoy Mutiny days. 

After the Mutiny the Wahabis in Patna redoubled their 
activities and thousands of villagers from different parts of 
Bengal started coming to Sadikpur. From there they weye 
despatched in small batches to Mulkah-Sittana hills through 
Amballah where they were led to believe that Iman Syud Ahmed 
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would appear and lead them to victory. In 1863 four Bengali 
Muslims were arrested in Karnal on their way to Umb&llah. 
One Guzan Khan an'Esufzye in military service was approached 
by four Bengali Muslims to join them as there was going to 
be a fight. Guzan Khan arrested them but the Magistrate 
released the men. Two months after a disturbance broke out 
on the frontier as suggested by the Bengalis. On this Guzan 
Khan ascertained through his son who was sent to Mulka Sittana 
that the fanatics on the hills were assisted with men and arms 
by Mohammad Jaffir of Thaneswar. On this information 
Mohammad Jaffir’s house was searched and a lot of correspon¬ 
dence were discovered. Jaffir had absconded but was later 
arrested at Aligarh in company of some Wahabis of Patna. 
These men gave out that they were the servants of Elahi Buksh 
and a telegram was sent to Patna Magistrate to arrest Elahi 
Buksh. Among the correspondence seized in Jaffir’s house a 
letter was found advising Mohammad Shufee that the rosaries 
composed of large and small red beads, 300 and crystal beds 
600 had been despatched from Patna. At the same time one 
Hossein of Thaneswar was arrested coming in an ekka towards 
Umballa and had in his possession two jackets in which gold 
mohurs were sewn tallying in number with the number of beds 
"noted in the letter found in Jaffir’s house. All this led to a 
regular enquiry and Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw, Magistrate of Patna 
was asked to pursue the matter. 

Ravenshaw’s final report after the conviction of Ahmedullah 
is an important document and is dated 9th May, 1865. He 
followed up the clues ascertained from Amballa trial which 
had resulted in the conviction and transportation for life for 
Mohammad Shufi and ten others among whom were Yahiya Ali, 
his brother, Abdul Rahim, his nephew, Elahi Buksh, banker 
and Abdul Guffoor. a confidential servant and a treasurer. 
Mr. Ravenshaw searched Phagulal’s house and found several 
entries of drafts in his books from Dacca and other places. 
Elahi Buksh who had been convicted in the Amballa case was 
brought to Patna and a lengthy statement was obtained from 
him. The statement of Elahi Buksh was a complete vindication 
of the theory that the pivot of the movement was Moulvi 
Ahmedullah. Elahi Buksh was brought to Patna from Amballa 
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jail and remained concealed in a bungalow in the compound of 
Mr. Ravenshaw. Ahmedullah of course had been arrested 
immediately on the starting of the enquiry. 

After Ravenshaw worked hard for months Ahmedullah 
was put to his trial on various charges of treason and was 
convicted by the Judge and the sentence of death was recorded 
against him. The Committing Magistrate was Mr. Monro who 
had relieved Ravenshaw as the Magistrate of Patna and the 
Judge was Mr. Anislie. Ahmedullah was defended by W. 
Makenzie. The case came up to the High Court for confirma¬ 
tion and the sentence of death passed by the Judge was 
commuted to transportation for life. The judgement of the 
High court was delivered on the 13th April 1856 by Justices 
C. B. Travor and G. Loch. 

There were four charges against Ahmedullah namely that 
he had attempted to wage war against the queen, that he had 
abetted waging of war against the queen, that he had collected 
and abetted collection of men with the intention of waging war 
against the queen. The Sessions Judge had found him guilty. 
After discussing the evidence at some length the learned High 
Court Judges came to the conclusion :— 

“We think that the fact of the existence of a conspiracy 
in Patna for waging war against the British is proved ; that 
in furtherance of that conspiracy a Jehad against the Govern¬ 
ment was preached and that men and money were forwarded 
across the frontier. We have evidence that some of the men 
thus sent j ( oined the rank of the combatants at Sittana and 
fought against the British Government. We have evidence also 
that money in gold mohurs and hoondees for the support of these 
rebels was remitted to Mohammad Jaffir at Thaneswar and 
Mohammad Shufi at Amballa. We find that the prisoner was a 
constant attendant at the preaching in the house of Abdul 
Rahim at Patna proclaiming a Jehad. We find that he was 
cognizant of and consenting to the conspiracy and to the acts 
done in furtherance thereof and though it may not be possible 
to point to any one act in particular as proved to have Jbeen 
done by him directly in furtherance of the objects of that 
conspiracy yet the conspiracy being proved and his connection 
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with it the acts of each of his co-conspirators done in pursuance 
of the common object are his acts and therefore to be held as 
evidence against him. We think that the evidence before us 
is sufficient to support the conviction of the prisoner under 
section 121 of the Penal Code upon the second count of the 
charge. But as we do not find from that evidence that the 
prisoner took a more active part in this conspiracy than others 
who have been convicted and sentenced, we decline to confirm 
the sentence of death passed by the Sessions Judge but direct 
that the prisoner Ahmedullah be transported for life and 
forfeit all his property to Government.” 

So ended the famous trial and the writer is not aware of 
any other trial in which a Magistrate in India had been found 
guilty and convicted for treason. Mr. Ravenshaw pursued the 
case with meticulous care. Ravenshaw appeared before the 
Magistrate and the Judge. Although in the High Court he 
could not argue the case himself he entrusted it to another 
Advocate and instructed him. Ravenshaw's final report indicated 
that although the backbone of the Wahabi movement was 
broken by the conviction of Ahmedullah there were other 
Maulavis who were preaching treason at various places and 
going underground frequently. He also referred to the 
activities of the Ferisie sect in Lower Bengal whose doctrines 
were much ellied to the Wahabi creed. 

It may be mentioned here that the properties of Ahmedullah 
at Mahhalla Sadikpur in Patna city were confiscated and made 
over to the Patna Municipality. 

The story of Ahmedullah disclosed certain peculiar features. 
It is difficult to comprehend how a man who had been suspected 
as a rebel and was sent away under surveillance from the 
Punjab, who had been arrested in Patna in the Sipoy Mutiny 
as a suspect could have been appointed a Deputy Collector and 
Incometax Assessor. It is also clear that police efficiency was 
questionable because in the very heart of Patna City meetings 
were held, and hundreds of Bengali Muslims used to come to 
the Sadikpur house of Ahmedullah. One is almost led to believe 
that the police were in tacit league with the Wahabis. It is 
difficult to appreciate how with all the lack of transport and 
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communication facilities such a great and ramified conspiracy 
could be fostered. All this will show that there was a fanatic 
zeal almost verging on religious insanity Which inspired the 
Wahabis. Successive repulses sat lightly on them and there 
was no decline in contribution in the shape of men and money 
for an end which was being kept up by the fiction that a man 
who had died would appear as the Imam and wage a successful 
war against the infidels. The hold of the Wahabis was indeed 
very firm on the Moslems of Bihar and Bengal as shown by the 
fact that lacs of rupees were sent to Mulk-Sittana every year 
from Patna and this continued for several years. Wahabism 
was a dynamic creed and the non-Wahabis also contributed 
liberally for the El Dorado. 

It is probably not known to many that the present Patna 
City Municipality office is situated on the land on which his 
house stood, the house that served as the place for the meeting 
and the clearing ground for men and money for the Wahabi 
movement. 



-WAHABEE MOVEMENT IN BIHAR 

«• 

It is a strange anomaly but a historical truth that although 
about 50 years in the early part of the Nineteenth Century, the 
Wahabee movement was creating a good deal of dissensions and 
up-rise in North West Fronteer Province and the portions of 
the Punjab, the permanent centre of the movement was in Patna 
thousands of miles away from the field of oppressions. A band 
of zealous workers who were intoxicated with the fighting ideas 
of this religio-political creed were secretly meeting in a house 
at Sadikpore Mohalla of Patna City and guiding the movement 
in different parts of India. Some of them paid dearly for their 
action. Many members of the family that owned their houses 
at Sadikpore which was the Hospice of thousands of the 
Wahabees all over India had to court imprisonment, suffer 
various kinds of oppression and even the graves of their fore¬ 
fathers were ploughed up and the family property escheated. 
The Wahabee movement was started by one Shyed Ahmad of 
Rai Barali in Utter Pradesh with the object of introducing 
social and religious reforms but the fighting programme of this 
movement in the social field turned into a crusade against 
British in India. As a matter of fact the political aspect of 
the movement clouded the social and the religious aspects. The 
one purpose which cemented the ties of different sections of 
the Muslims from whom the Wahabees were drawn was the 
political programme of driving out the British from India. In 
Syed Ahmad's time this political aspect had been received with 
impetus which was given by his successors from Patna. Syed 
Ahmad's original idea was to eradicate the evils that had crept 
into the Muslim Society. Among the disciples of Syed Ahmad 
was one Wilayat Ali of Patna who had come in his touch as 
student in Lucknow. On the invitation of Wilayat Ali on his 
way to Mecca, Syed Ahmad halted at Patna. While at Patna, 
although his visit was very short, Syed Ahmad enthused the 
family members of Wilayat Ali and the Muslim inhabitants of 
Patna. 

From Patna he went to Calcutta and he spent a few days 
In Calcutta. Thousands of persons flocked round Jiim to get 
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initiated into his creed. Sir William Hunter in his article 
in the Calcutta Review, 1870 mentioned that "In Calcutta the 
masses flocked to him in such numbers that he was unable even 
to go through the ceremony of initiation by the separate laying 
on of hands. Unrolling his turban, therefore, he declared that 
all who could touch any part of its ample length became his 
disciples.” 

On his return from Mecca at the end of 1872, he was 
prevailed upon to go to Patna again. He literally conquered 
large sections of the Muslims in Patna. Here also a large 
number cf Mohammadans were initiated by Syed Ahmad and 
he appointed 4 Khalifs to organise the Wahabees in this part 
of the country. The Khalifs were Wilayat Ali, Inayet Ali, Sah 
Md. Hussain and Farhat Hussain. One of the functions that 
Syed Ahmad performed while in Patna was to perform the 
Nikah (’marriage) of Ahmedullah son of Ilahi Bux. This 
Ahmedullah became later one of the prime organisers of the 
movement and had to pay dearly for his association in Wahabee 
movement. 


This visit of Syed Ahmad at the end of 1852 made Patna 
into a permanent centre of the Wahabee movement. The 4 
Khalifs that were appointed took the message of Syed Ahmad 
far and wide and through emissaries, pamphlets and other 
agencies the Muslim masses in the different part of India were 
told that the first and foremost religious duty of a true Muslim 
was to perform ‘Hijarat' or flight from the country ruled by 
the Mushriks (Christian). As Hunter had put it “they 
imagined that the position of the Mohammadans under the 
British was an exact parallel to that of the Israilities in Egypt 
and longed for a second Moses. The English are the Pharoahs 
of the age and a flight from their territory is as necessary as 
the exodus from Egypt.” 

The story went abroad which was as deliberately propagated 
through printed pamphlets that the expected Mahdi or leader 
would appear in the 13th century of the moslem era and defeat 
the Christians. Sometimes Syed Ahmad was taken to be the 
Mahdi. The Wahabis were inflamed by the idea and wave 
of disaffection started unrolling itself in different directions 
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amongst the Muslims whether they were Wahabee or not. 
Extensive tours were another agency which resorted to by the 
leaders of the movement to propagate the creed. Syed Ahmad 
himself was an active crature. He visited Tonk and took active 
part in the conflict of Ameer Khan of Tonk with the British. 
From Tonk Syed Ahmad came to Delhi and from there he went 
to Afghanistan with Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali of Patna. 
Syed Ahmad and his lieutenants, Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali 
were treated very well by the Court at Kabool and were given 
a free hand to preach the Wahabee doctrine in Afghanistan and 
the North West Frontier in India. These two Patna Musalmans— 
Wilayat Ali and Inayet Ali had already become fanatical fire 
brands and called for fire and blood and wanted nothing but the 
ruthless destruction of the British. While they were propagating 
the fact from the frontier of India, the creed was making a 
rapid headway in different parts of Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and other provinces. Due to the zeal of the Patna group of 
Khalifs, branches were established in different districts like 
Santhal Parganas, Rajshahi, Nudia, Malda, Baraset, Dacca and 
other places. Agents were actively collected for enlisting volun¬ 
teers for the purpose of war with the British. The nebulous 
Mahdi got himself involved in a bitter fight against the Sikhs 
at Lahore. Syed Ahmad's activities as the stormy petrel soon 
saw him in engagements of war in Punjab, Sind and the N.W. 
Frontier. This Wahabee force had various types of results in 
their encounters but they were never cowed down by the defeats 
or reverses. The Frontier Governor, Khadi Khadi Khan tried 
unsuccessfully to poison Syed Ahmad after inviting him as his 
guest. In June 1830, the Wahabee force under Shyed Ahmad 
had already occupied Peshawar. At the invitation of the Chief 
of Pikti tribue Syed Ahmad fixed his temporary headquarters 
at Balakot. Raja Sher Singh the Sikh General came to know 
all this from some Pathan spies and surprised him with an 
overwhelming force. In the battle that followed Syed Ahmad 
was killed along with a large number of his followers and 
favourite disciple Moulvi Ismail. 

* But before his death Syed Ahmad had the satisfaction of 
seeing the creed firmly implanted in Hyderbad, Central Province, 
Bombay and different parts of Bihar and Bengal. The mantle 
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of Syed Ahmad fell on his death to Wilayat Ali. For some 
reason or other Wilayat Ali and the other leaders started 
preaching that Syed Ahmad was not killed but had merely 
disappeared and would appear at the proper moment to lead the 
army of the faithful to victory against his opponents. 

The official mantel of Syed Ahmad fell on Maulvi 
Nassiruddin of Delhi but the selection was of the Khalifs. The 
Wahabees at this time were actively utilizing any major 
dissension or confusion to further their aim. He encouraged 
Dost Mohammad Khan to fight the British when Suja was being 
made the King of Kabool. 

After the death of Ran jit Singh, there was a certain amount 
of confusion and the Wahabees declared hostilities against the 
British. The British formed a Sikh Government under the 
control of a Resident at Lahore. The Sikhs were driven out 
south-wards closely pursued by the Wahabees and for some time 
the Wahabees carved out a small territory for themselves. 

The confusion that followed the formation of a Sikh 
Government under the control of a Resident at Lahore was just 
the opportunity that suited the Wahabees. On the one hand they 
were fishing in the troubled waters and on the other hand they’ 
carved out a territory for themselves along the left bank of the 
Indus stretching from Hurreepore to Kangan and from Sittana to 
Kashmir. The Patna centre played a very important part and 
supplied money and recruits to the Military headquarters of the 
Wahabees at Mulk Sittana. They were managing to send gold 
mohurs, sewn up in apparels that were worn and a regular code 
was evolved for establishing contacts. Ekkawalas from Patna 
City in dirty clothes carrying hundreds of gold mohurs sewn 
up in their coats were driving the ekkas from Patna to Arrah 
and another set will drive the ekkas to Sasaram and so on. 
These ekkawalas were Wahabee agents and the passengers were 
recruits that were being sent. 

The stormy petrel Wilayat Ali left Patna in 1844 with 80 
followers and reached Balakot where he received the full repoft 
of the picture in the Punjab. It was decided that since a Sikh 
State had been formed under British protection the Wahabes 
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should attack the British as the Enemy no. 1. But the British 
lion was not sleeping. The Wahabees were secretly watching and 
the Punjab Government did not hesitate to communicate to 
Wilayat Ali that military activity on his part or on the part of 
Inayat Ali will be treated as an act of hostility. The British 
demanded their surrender and the Wahabees' colony was 
surrounded. The Chief of Balakot who was the great 
supporter of the Wahabees changed his attitude. Wilayat Ali 
and Inayat Ali decided to transfer their camp to Swat and asked 
for permission from the British to allow them to pass through 
their jurisdiction. One of the historic trickeries was done when 
the Wahabees moved under the supposed permit but as soon as 
they came to the British area they were hemmed in and forced 
to surrender at Hurreepore. The prisoners were brought back 
to Lahore and their arms and ammunitions were forcibly taken 
away. Willayat Ali and Inayat Ali were sent to Patna under 
Court and in Patna they were bound down with bonds of 
Rs. 10,000/- each not to leave Patna City for four years. 
Wilayat Ali and Inyat Ali were not sitting idle. Inayat Ali 
managed to liquidate himself very quickly from Patna and fled 
to the North-West and again assumed leadership of the Wahabee 
.forces that had in the meantime assembled at Sit tana. 

It is not known how when he had executed a bail bond 
not to leave Patna Wilayat Ali could leave Patna as he did in 
December 1850 and went to Delhi. He started preaching at 
Delhi and the last of the Moghul Chief gave him support by 
allowing him to preach in his presence. After sometime Wilayat 
Ali reached Swat where he was well received. Wilayat Ali 
started to quickly reorganise the Wahabees and advised a stay 
back for some time from a open clash with the British as the 
Wahabees had dwindled In nukber. He prescribed a daily 
military parade of his followers. Wilayat Ali, however, died 
in 1854 at the age of 64 years. 

After the death of Wilayat Ali the leadership naturally came 
to Inayat Ali who although very zealous did not have the 
political wisdom and experience of his elder brother 
Wilayat Ali. 
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The British lion had already started moving and a quantity 
of correspondence had been seized by the Punjab authorities 
which gave them a correct picture ,of the Wahabee 
movement. The Punjab Government contacted Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and the Patna Magistrate made a search of several houses 
at Sadikpore. Through an obliging spy the news of the 
impending search had already reached Inayat Ali. The result 
was the correspondence in the house had either been destroyed 
or removed. 

Inayat Ali busied himself in consolidating the Wahabees. 
Another idea was mooted and approved in Wahabee Camp. The 
idea was to contact and to tamper with the loyalty of the Indian 
Troops. But it was this attempt that brought about practically 
the end of the Wahabees. 

In Patna Mr. Taylor was the Divisional Commissioner and 
as soon as the sepoy insurrections broke out he took highly 
repressive measures against the Wahabees. He invited three 
influential Maulvis of Patna named Md. Hussain, Ahmedullah 
and Wazul Haque and after the talk got them arrested. Taylor 
also had some men executed on the Bankipore maidan on charges 
of treason. However, Taylor was dismissed ultimately from the 
post of Commissioner. Taylor's successor Sammuels adopted a u 
more conciliatory attitude and actually Ahmedullah was 
appointed as a Deputy Magistrate and Income Tax Officer. 
Ahmedullah became the guiding philosopher of the Wahabees 
from the end of Patna. The Wahabees' colony at Sittana was 
at that time under the control of one Maksud Ali, a Bihari 
after the death of Inayat Ali. Abdullah the eldest son of 
Wilayat Ali also left Patna with his family for Mecca and from 
Mecca he returned direct , to Swat and stayed on there. 

After strengthening the position for some time the Wahabees 
took the offensive and invaded the British Indian territory 
calling upon all good Musalmans to join the Zehad. A British 
army under General Sir Mevel Chamberlain was deputed on the 
18th October, 1863 and the Wahabees were practically held 
on bay. 

* 

In May 1863, a Sowar in the services of Punjab Government 
saw some Wahabees on the street and had them arrested. As 
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there was no evidence of guilt, the Magistrate ordered them to 
be released. The sowar had these men pursued through his own 
son. The youth joined the camp of the Wahabees at Sittana 
and spied on the Wahabees and passed on the information he 
gathered to his father. The sowar placed the matter before 
the police officer at Ambala and the police officer Parsons made 
investigation and arrested several persons who were trying to 
contact the tribes. Information was sent to Patna and Parsons 
himself came to Patna. A surprise raid was made on the house 
of Ahmedullah at Sadikpore. A number of persons were 
arrested at Sadikpore and after an enquiry they were sent by 
rail to Ambala to stand the trial for abetment of waging war 
against the queen. 

There was a protracted trial and on 2nd May, 1864, the 
Judges Sir Herbert Edwards delivered his judgment finding the 
accused persons guilty and sentenced the three principal accused 
namely, Yahya Ali of Patna, Jafar and Shaft to death and the 
other 8 accused persons to transportation for life with confisca¬ 
tion of their property. About Yahya Ali the Judge observed :— 

“It is proved against the prisoner Yahaya Ali that he has 
been the main spring of the great treason which this trial has 
laid bare. He has been the religious preacher spreading from 
his mosque at Patna, under the most solemn sanctions the hateful 
principles of the crescentate. He has enlisted subordinate agents 
to collect money and preach the Moslem Zehad (war against the 
infidels). He has deluded hundreds and thousands of his 
countrymen into treason and rebellion. He has plunged the 
Government of India by his intrigues into a Frontier War which 
has cost hundreds of lives. He is a highly educated man who 
can plead no excuse of ignorance and what he has done, he has 
done with fore thought, resolution and bitterest treason. He 
belongs to a hereditary disloyal and fanatical family.” 

The Government, however, altered the sentence of death to 
that of transportation for life as the Government did not want 
to t fulfil their desires of being martyrs. 

This trial was rapidly followed by events in Patna. The 
enquiries had already revealed the close communication of the 
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Patna Wahabis with troubles in the Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province. The name of Ahmadullah came out in 
several documents and the Patna Magistrate was informed 
about Ahmadullah’s complicity in the Wahabi movement. As 
a matter of fact Ahmadullah was the organisor in Patna so far 
as the militant aspect of the Wahabis was concerned. Ahmadullah 
was quickly arrested and tried. The Judge at Patna sent up 
Ahmadullah to the extreme penalty of law with forfeiture of his 
property at Sadikpore. The High Court altered the sentence 
of Ahmadullah to transportation for life and Ahmadullah was 
sent to the Andamans on the 13th April, 1865. Very soon he 
had the pleasure of meeting at Andamans his brother Yahya 
Ali and his other colleagues who had been convicted in the 
Umbala case. It may also be mentioned here that there was an 
attempt in murdering Mr. Ainslie the Judge who had sentenced 
Ahmadullah to death. Karim Bux the murderer was sentenced 
to R.I. for 10 years. It was commonly believed that he was 
actuated by the desire to revenge the conviction of Ahamadullah. 

The transportation of Ahmadullah and the other Wahabis 
was followed by ruthless proceedings against their properties. 
Their properties were confiscated and even the villages granted 
hv Ahmadullah to her wife in perpetual lease in lieu of her 
dowry prior to his arrest was not spared. Not only the houses 
were demolished and turned into level ground and Bazar and 
Municipal buildings were erected but it is said that the family 
ccmetry was also ploughed up. The conviction of six batches of 
Patna Wahabis at Umbala and at Patna had practically put an 
end to the movement. The movement was kept up for some time 
by the other Wahabis but the relentless watch of the Govern¬ 
ment saw to the slow undoing of the movement. The Wahabis 
had spread into the Santhal Parganas but a few arrests and 
convictions practically liquidated the movement in Bihar as an 
active force. 

In 1884, after the lapse of about 20 years Lord Ripon 
reviewed the case of the Wahabis who had been sent to the 
Andamans. After a re-examination of the records Lord Ripon 
ordered the release of the six Wahabis convicts who were still 
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alive in the Andamans. The two chief leaders Yahya Ali and 
Ahmedullah had died in the Andamans in 1868 and 1883 
respectively. Yahya was buried at the South point whil# 
Ahmadullah was buried at Dundas point. 



EARLY INDO-NEPAL 
RELATIONS THROUGH BIHAR 

Bihar figures prominently in early Indo-Nepal relationship 
during the 18th-19th century. Nepal with all her barriers of 
mountains, forests and unhealthy climate early attracted the 
attention of the European traders in Bihar. At one time contact 
with Nepal by the European traders could only be carried 
through Bihar. There are important documents in the Archives 
of the Government that throw a good deal of light on the early 
Indo-Nepal relationship in the British reign. 

Roman Catholic Mission, 1715. A great land-mark is the 
Roman Catholic Fathers starting from distant Rome and going 
to Nepal and Tibet through Bihar. This Mission had a certain 
amount of success and the Roman Catholic Fathers did open a 
Church in Nepal in the first part of the 18th century. Their 
first penetration into Nepal was in 1715. But owing to later 
persecution the Fathers had to close the Mission and come back 
to Bihar. There was a later attempt to reopen the Mission in 
1745 which functioned for sometime but in 1766 there was no 
other alternative because of the persecution by the King but to 
close down the Mission and come down to Bettiah where an 
important Roman Catholic centre was opened. 

Opening up of trade 1769. One of the important documents 
in 1769 is a letter from Mr. J. A. Logam, to the President of the 
Company proposing to go to Nepal and to endeavour to establish 
a trade with Tibet and the eastern province of China by way 
of Nepal. The trade relationship that was opened up continued 
flowing between India through Bihar and Nepal both ways. 
There are old correspondence in the Record Rooms of 
Muzaffarpur and Saran in Bihar showing the export and imports 
and the business deal between Nepal and India. 

Nepal War, 1815. The other event in sequence of date 
that is very important is the Nepal War of 1815. There are 
various documents regarding this war. There are also papers 
to show the later arrangements with Nepal and the British. • 

Nepal's help in Insurrection 1857 . The relationship 
became so much improved that in 1857 when the insurrections 
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broke out 1 it was Rana Jung Bahadur of Nepal that came to the 
rescue of the British with a big army. There are documents to 
show the very coftsiderable help that the Rana gave in putting 
down the disturbances in parts of Bihar and in the Eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. In this article a brief survey will 
be made of some of these important land-marks showing Indo- 
Nepal relationship in the 18th and 19th century up to the 
insurrections of 1857. 

British in Bihar,1764. The British came to Bihar in quest 
of trade. Next they took up the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The battle of Buxar in October 1764 strengthened their 
position as a political power. This victory secured to the British 
the possession of the Lower Provinces of Bengal. In 1766 
Lord Clive came to Chuprah and he met Sujaudullah, Raj,ah 
Balwant Singh, Nawab Vizir and Abdul Moniruddin, Minister 
of Shah Alam. A conference was held and a treaty was drawn 
up by all these parties for their mutual defence against the 
Marhattas. With this background the attempts of the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries to penetrate into Nepal has to be studied. 

The story of the Capuchin Missionaries travelling to Nepal 
has been described by Father Wessel in his “Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia” and Father Desideri’s Italian 
manuscript “Notisie Istoriche Del Tibet” referred to by Father 
Wessels. 

Details of R. C. Mission. A party of the Capuchin 
Missionaries had left Rome in 1704 and ultimately only three of 
them could reach Chandon Nagore in 1706. The leader had 
perished in Mesopotamia and two others came back to Italy. 
The three Fathers who came to Chandon Nagore were Father 
Fellix of Monteechio, Joseph of Ascoli and Francis Mary of 
Tours. From Chandon Nagore two of them set out for Tibet 
and on the way halted in Patna, where a hospice was set up. 
From there Father Joseph of Ascoli went to Tibet after covering 
the journey in about five months from Patna and opened a 
Mission. This Mission at Lhasah had to close down in 1711 
t and the Father came back to Patna. 

Penetration into Nepal, 1715. Nepal was penetrated in 
1715 by the Roman Catholic Missionaries. In this year two 
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Fathers from Chandon Nagore went to Kathmandu in Nepal 
while three other Fathers and a brother went over to Lhasha. 
Reference to Lhasha in Tibet is being made the attempts to 
evangelise Nepal and Tibet were taken up almost simultaneously. 

Penetration into Tibet, 1716. The Fathers on their arrival 
at Lhasha on October 20, 1716 found another enterprising 
Catholic Missionary Father Desideri who had gone to Lhasha 
four months before by a route through the high lands in Kashmir 
and then over the mountain passes. 

The Mission in Tibet had to be liquidated in 1721 owing to 
internal troubles. Father Desideri left Tibet and came back 
to Agra where he completed his manuscript “Notisie Istoriche 
Del Tibet". The Mission at Tibet continued although eclipsed 
till it definitely faded away by 1732 when Father Horace Della 
Penna finally left Lhasha in 1732. 

In the meanwhile Father Horace who had gone to Kathmandu 
had revived the Mission there but he soon found himself in the 
prison at Kathmandu. On his release from prison he was 
joined by Father Jocikin and both left Kathmandu and came down 
to Patna. The remaining Father died. Francis died at 
Bhatgaon in 1733. 

In 1739, however, the king of Bhatgaon in Nepal sent his 
invitation to reopen the Mission. Father Jocikin and Father 
Vito went back to Nepal from Patna. There was also another 
feeble attempt to reopen the Mission at Lhasha in 1741. This 
time the Fathers presented letters from Clement XII, the Pontiff 
of Rome and the King to the Grand Lama of Tibet which had a 
certain amount of favourable effect. But internal troubles again 
broke out and in 1744 Rome instructed that the Mission in 
Tibet should be closed down. By this time another word came 
from Rome to the Fathers to open a new Mission at Bettiah in 
Champaran in response to a request of Raja Dhurup Singh. 

R.C. Mission in Bettiah, 1745. The story of the opening 
of the Mission at Bettiah in Champaran district is closely 
connected with the Mission at Nepal. Father Joseph Mary, a 
reputed Doctor was sent to Patna in 1739. Raja Dhurup Singh 
of Bettiah enlisted Father Joseph Mary's services as a Doctor in 
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1740 for his ailing wife. It took five days for the Father to 
make a journey from Patna to Bettiah. The Rani was cured of 
her severe throat .trouble and the grateful Rajah wanted the 
Father stay back in Bettiah and preach the Roman Catholic faith 
to some extent. In the mean while Joseph Mary went to Lhasha 
in 1742 and when the Catholic Mission at Lhasha in Tibet had 
to close down in April 1745 Joseph Mary came back to Bettiah. 
By that time the Church authorities at Rome had permitted the 
opening of a Mission at Bettiah. 

The sister Mission at Bhatgaon in Nepal had a certain 
amount of prosperity for some time. Raja Jayaparkash who had 
earlier imprisoned Father Horace was more favourable this time 
and begged Father Horace to open a Mission at Kathmandu and 
made a gift of house and land to the Mission. In pursuance of 
this response a branch was opened at Patna. Father Horace 
passed away at Patna on July 20, 1745. But when Pirthwi 
Narayan the Gurkha Chief successfully seized the cities of 
Patan, Kathmandu and Bhatgaon the troubles of Catholic Mission 
were fully revived. The unsympathetic or rather hostile attitude 
of Pirthwi Narayan forcbd the Missionaries to leave Nepal by 
stopping subsidies as they suspected the British and thought 
the missionaries to be the spies of the British and ultimately 
the Catholic Mission at Nepal had to liquidate itself on 
November 10, 1796. The five missionaries along with 62 
Nepalee Catholics comprised in 14 families left Nepal. A 
week after they arrived at Bettiah and settled at Chuhari, a 
village 8 miles east to Bettiah. Bahadoor Sah son of Prithwi 
Narayan was of a different temperament and had donated a huge 
bell to the Bettiah Church which is still to be seen. 

A particular reference to the activities of the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Nepal has been made because there is no doubt that 
their attempt penetrated through what was commonlv taken to 
be an iron curtain at the time. The Roman Catholic Missionaries 
presented an ideal which sustained them for quite sometime 
inspite of the zeal to evangelise. Some of them were doctors 
apd some were very learned men. Father Joseph Mary 
was particularly learned in Hindi and had translated many 
Catholic writings in Hindi. He had also made an intensive 
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study of the Hindi scriptures. He died at Bettiah and was 
interred at Bettiah. The Boman Catholic^ Fathers at Nepal had 
studied the geography, fauna and flora of the country, manners 
and the customs of the people. Their books are standing 
monument of their deep study and appreciation of the things 
they saw in Nepal. As a matter of fact their books still remain 
an authority for various matters. 

Logam’s letter O.C. 31* 10.1769. While on one side 
evangelisation was being attempted by the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries the trade possibilities of the great country of Nepal 
were attracting attention. There is an important document in 
the National Archives in New Delhi which is a letter from 
Mr. J.A. Logam to the President of the East India Company 
proposing to go to Nepal and to endeavour to establish trade 
with Tibet and the Western Province of China by way of Nepal. 
This will be found in the Press List of Ancient Records O.C. 
31st October 1769 in the National Archives in New Delhi. A 
part of the letter is as follows :—“Having learnt that the 
Hon’ble Company have recommended a trial to open a trade 
between these Provinces Tibet and the Western Province of 
China by the way of Nepal and considering the little knowledge 
Europeans have yet acquired of these countries and the 
commerce of which they are capable he believes that a person 
of integrity, properly authorised by the Company is wanted to 
go into countries themselves and report upon their commercial 
possibilities, he has had some opportunities of gaining knowledge 
about these countries and is ready to go as proposed. The 
merchants of Patna can vouch that in times of peace a very 
considerable trade used to be carried on between their city and 
Nepal and that Tibet by the way of Nepal. The chief exports 
of Patna in this trade were coarse woollen cloths, Patna 
chintzes, nutmegs etc., the imports gold, ingots, gold dust, 
borax, musk, cows’ tails, chirres etc. The common value of 
gold in Nepal, and it is chiefly brought there from Tibet is 
said to be 50 per cent less than it is at. Patna. It does not 
appear that there ever were subsidy and commercial treaties 
between the subhas of Bihar and the Rajas of these countries 
for the protection of this trade. It is, therefore, probably that 
under proper regulations and sure protections it is capable of 
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being much mere considerable than ever it was. When the 
communication is opened it is not above 8 or 9 days journey 
from Patna to Cutmundoo, the chief city of Nepal.” 

Trade with Nepal. This zeal for opening up trade relation¬ 
ship with Nepal continued unabated inspite of the inaccessible 
roads through mountain-terrains, hilly rivers and jungles. The 
climate was extremely unhealthy and many of the people of 
India going to Nepal for trade purposes fell casualties to fever 
and other diseases. Inspite of this, enterprising business-men 
soon struck a fairly large business relationship with Nepal. 
Ponies and other pack animals were the common vehicles for 
bringing the merchandise from Nepal to all parts of Bihar for 
sale. Trade with Nepal was encouraged by the administration 
of the people of this side of Bihar and Nepal Government was 
requested to fix proper duties. 

Letter 22. 2. 1792. In a letter dated Tirhut 22nd February, 
1792 (preserved in Muzaffarpur Record Room). R. Bathurst 
Collector of Tirhut gave a list of articles exported and imported 
from Nepal. The letter is as follows : — 

“Enclosed you will receive the list of exports and imports 
required by your letter of the 17th last. Though the articles 
are numerous, the trade is very confined and is likely to 
continue so, unless the Nepal Government can be prevailed upon 
to afford the protection to the trader and to reduce and fix 
the duties which are at present arbitrary and exorbitant.” 

Exports and Imports. The exports to Nepal as mentioned 
in the letter were, salt, white woollen cloth, muslin, malda cloth, 
English red cloth, Hindustani shoes, muskets, nut-megs, clove, 
pepper, soopari, coconut, all sorts of pulses and opium. The 
imports from Nepal were, gold dust, crude borax, ivory, wax, 
cows’ toils, lead, iron, copper, Cochin cloth, ehints, cinnamon, 
honey, sallajeet and tin. 

The points of contact were Birganj, Raxaul, interior hats 
in Qitamarhi, Madhubani and Purnia subdivisions. Usually 
Nepali traders used to bring their pack animals with the 
merchandise to the recognised hats and bazars on Indian border, 
while the Indian merchants would take their own articles for 
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export to the same places. Indian tradesmen seldom visited 
interior places in Nepal. Both barter and coin exchange were 
in vogue. The old correspondence or the other documents, 
however, do not have any reference to show that there used to 
be anything like godown or store house where articles of export 
and import would be stored. It appears that individual traders 
used to take away the merchandise. After selling and purchasing 
the articles offered by the counter-part they would drive away 
their pack animals. 

Nepal Wars, 1815. The next remarkable event in early 
Indo-Nepal relationship were the Nepal wars culminating in a 
treaty in 1816. The administrative unit known as Sarkar 
Saran at that time comprised the districts of the present Saran 
district, (headquarters Chuprah) and Champaran district 
(headquarters Motihari). The area now known as Champaran 
district has an extensive landstrip on the border of Nepal. In 
the Record Room at Chapra the district headquarters of the 
present Saran district there are a large number of correspondence 
volumes of 1815 which throw a good deal of light on the affairs 
of 1815 and after. Even after the treaty it took quite a long 
time to bring anything like law and order in that area known 
as the Terai on the border of Bihar and U.P. 

Some of the correspondence refer to the fact that the 
frontier villages were well armed for defence and Parwanass 
and Istahars (notices) were distributed to the effect that the 
bandits from Nepal should be repulsed. A simple method 
suggested was that whenever any bandit will appear in one 
village the inhabitants will beat Nekarah or a large drum by 
which the neighbouring villagers may collect for each others, aid. 

Political Agent. By April 1815 a Political Agent of the 
Governor General for the affairs of Nepal had been set up. 
The Secretary to Government on the 29th of April, 1815 
informed Mr. Elliot, Magistrate of Saran that the charge of the 
police and the revenue of the Terai were made over to 
Lt. Col. Bradshaw the Political Agent of the Governor General 
for the affairs of Nepal, until “it should be practicable ancl 
convenient to introduce the law and regulations of the British 
Government into the Terai.” 
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The area on the border known as the Terai was a regular 
night-mare as it was a no man’s land. In another letter dated 
the 6th May, 1815*the Secretary to Government, however, made 
it clear to the Magistrate of Saran that taking over by 
Col. Bradshaw should not, however, mean that there was any 
intention of an introduction of British laws and regulations 
into the acquired country and that the disposition of the army 
on the Frontier has been framed with a view to afford the most 
effectual protection practicable to that territory. 

The trade relationship which by that time had considerably 
progressed with Nepal was a great responsibility of the British 
administration. In a circular dated 22nd July, 1815 the 
Secretary to the Government informed the Magistrate of Saran 
that it was expedient that every practicable restraint should 
continue to be imposed on commercial intercourse between the 
Company’s territories and Nepal especially in war-like stores 
of all descriptions. The Magistrate was asked to exploit every 
means in his power enforced throughout his jurisdiction the 
proclamations to that effect. 

The old correspondence also make it clear that there was 
an attempt to raise a line of valiant man power in the area 
bordering Temi by making plantation of retired military people. 
The Collector was asked to distribute the available waste lands 
among invalid sepoys as an encouragement and also to maintain 
a strong military post for the protection of the Terai. There 
was even a question of giving arms to the peasantry on the 
border as a precautionary measure. This idea was, however, 
given up. 

That there was a good deal of tension in the relationship 
before the treaty of Segauli was drawn up in 1815 is amply 
borne out by the letters maintained in the Saran Record Room. 
In 1915 there was a serious unrest in Sarkar Saran and Sarkar 
Tirhut on the threat of Nepal Army invading Sarkar Saran. 
The acting Secretary to Government in a letter to the Collector 
dated the 26th January, 1815 mentions that the principal 
z&mindars on the frontier should be encouraged to remain in 
the vicinity of the military camp for the purpose of assisting 
in the collection and transport of supplies for the use of the 
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army in Bettiah. A good deal of confidence was reposed in 
General Morley and it was considered that as long as General 
Morley maintains the position it was not? probable that Nepali 
troops will attempt to advance) into the interior of the district 
of Saran. The Magistrate at Saran was asked to be in constant 
contact with Major General Morley. 

A study of these volumes of old correspondence in Saran 
Record Room will throw a good deal of light on the affairs of 
Nepal which affected the British administration both in Sarkar 
Saran (present Saran and Champaran districts) and Sarkar 
Tirhut (present Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts) from 
1787 to 1816 when the treaty of Segauli was drawn up. It is 
apparent that there used to be frequent inroads before Nepal 
war actually broke out in 1814. Crime on the border had a 
very high incidence. In 1813 a number of 200 villages in 
the neighbouring district of Muzaffarpur had at one time been 
seized by the Gurkhas. There is no doubt that some of the 
border zamindars of Bihar worked in complete league with 
the Gurkhas. 

The Nepal war that broke up in 1814 did not last long. 
The superior resources of the British force under the command 
of Major Bradshaw saw to the occupation of the Terai very 
quickly. Capt. Blackney was posted at Samarpur in Nepal 
Terai to keep in check the occupied Terai tract. Captain 
Blackney was killed on the 1st January, 1815 and his camp 
was burnt. Peace came with the treaty of Segauli in 1816. 

Frontiers laid. Immediately on the treaty being concluded 
frontier posts were fixed up. There is a large volume of 
correspondence regarding the fixation of the boundary pillars 
after a regular survey. There was a great casualty among the 
early surveyors who did this pioneering work because of the 
very unhealthy climate in the Terai area. A British Resident 
was posted at Kathmandu and henceforth correspondence from 
this part of India was carried through the Resident at 
Kathmandu. It was not uncommon for a Nepali criminal to 
cross over to the Indian village after committing a criminal act 
on the soil of Nepal and vice-versa. 
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Boundary Pillars. The boundary pillars that had been 
raised after the treaty of Segauli had to be inspected by the 
Magistrate of Tirhut *and Saran from time to time. Thercf is 
a letter from Magistrate Wilkinson of Tirhut Magistracy dated 
the 15th March 1834 giving an account of his tours on the 
borders for checking up boundary pillars. He mentions some 
encroachments which were set right and it is obvious that the 
boundjiry pillars continued to receive the same type of visits 
every year. 

For keeping up smooth relations on boundary matters the 
desirability of constant tours was insisted. There are a number 
of corresponding documents in the National Archives in New 
Delhi regarding the boundaries of Nepal with reference to 
different parts of Bihar. Foreign 1834 Cons. 24th April, No. 87 
contains copy of the correspondence with the Officiating 
Commissioner of the Monghyr Division requesting that orders 
be issued on the subject of the reference to be made to the 
Resident at Nepal relative to the definition of the boundary 
of certain maujas. 

In Foreign 1834 Cons. 24th April, No. 88 there is a letter 
deted Fort William the 24th April to the Resident of 
Catmundhoo asking to enter into communication with the Nepal 
Courts with a view to the better definition of the portion of the 
boundary line referred to in Mr. Wilkinson's letter to the 
Commissioner of Monghyr Division dated the 15th ultimo. 

There is another letter in Foreign 1834 Cons. 22nd May 
No. 48 regarding certain dispute between Nepal and Tirhut 
boundary. 

Police administration. As has been mentioned before the 
insecurity of the Terai area had its reflection on the Police 
administration of Sarkar Saran (Saran and Champaran 
districts') and Sarkar Tirhoot (Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
districts). There was a general sense cf insecurity and all the 
key officers used to be given extra guards who were known as 
Bcirhcvndrtzes. The roads had to be protected and at particular 
places on the roads chaukis were provided and particularly bad 
areas on the border of Terai section used to be patrolled. The 
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traders used to entertain a sort of itinerant peadas (peons) 
who were source of great corruption. 

Inroads by hordes of people from Nepal side on the border 
villages of Sarkar Tirhoot and Sarkar Saran were not uncommon 
even after the treaty of Segauli. Robbery and cattle lifting 
were common as well as cases of vendetta for alleged wrongs. 
There was a certain amount of reciprocity of correspondence 
on postings and transfers of key-men between Nepal and the 
Magistrates of Saran and other neighbouring districts of Bihar. 
There is a letter dated Nepal Residency December, 9, 1830, to 
the Judge and Magistrate of Zila Saran preserved in Saran 
Record Room in which an intimation was sent that “Uduanand 
Pandit has been just appointed by the Darbar, Superintendent 
of the Frontier kingdom towards the affairs from Tribeni west 
to the Mechai Nadi seized in succession to Hira Partap. 
Udyanand Pandit will immediately repair to his headquarters 
which, like those of his predecessor will be posted at Jaleswar”. 

Rana Jung Bahadur, 1857. The next great point of 
contact with Nepal was in 1857 when Rana Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal decided to come down with a big troop to help the British. 
There are a number of letters in the old correspondence volumes 
of 1857-58 in Saran Record Room which indicate the very great 
help that Rana Jung Bahadur of Nepal gave to the British. 
The Collectors of Sarkar Saran. Sarkar Tirhut and the other 
districts were warned to be extremely cautious regarding the 
supply of rnsad, conveyance and other arrangements at the 
ghats for the crossing of the troops. At Bettiah there was 
some trouble regarding a mukhtear who interferred with the 
arrangements and there was a talk of prosecuting the mukhtear. 
The idea of prosecution was, however, dropped at the instance 
of Rana Jung Bahadur. 

It appears that after giving considerable help to the British 
in Bihar the Rana's troop went to Gorakhpur and other districts 
of eastern U.P. which were considerably troubled. 

Rana’s meeting with Lord Mayo. Rana Jung Bahadur 
had a very pleasant meeting with Lord Mayo, the Governor 
General of India on the ground of Sonepore mela in Saran 
district. In “Reminiscences of Bihar” by Minden Wilson (1887) 
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there is a description of the meeting. The meeting took place 
in 1857-58 Mela. It is mentioned by Minden that Raja 
Jung Bahadur came .down in a great state with about 300 
men and he was met at the river Gandak by an A.D.C. in the 
viceregal carriage and conveyed to his camp. Jung Bahadur 
Rana had about 30 royal ladies in the party and each one of them 
had a retinue of women servants. The Rana was much interested 
in the race-stand which he and his party visited on Nepal State 
elephants. There was a Darbar held at mid-day in a large 
Shamiana and there were three chairs of gold on the dias for 
the Viceroy, Sir Jung Bahadur and a relation of his. Sir Jung 
Bahadur had on his head a golden helmet studded with precious 
stones and on the top a ruby of the value of 3 lakhs of rupees 
out of which dropped Bird of Paradise feathers. 

The Rana attended an exhibition of skill of the horse- 
artillery from Dinapore. There was a parade of the Nepali 
troops on the next day which attracted great attention. A 
memorable incident had occured while Sir Jung Bahadur was in 
the mela ground. One of the elephants brought to the fair went 
mad. Sir Jung Bahadur sent one of his elephants and Sir Jung 
Bahadur’s elephant had an encounter with the mad elephant and 
was able to quieten the mad elephant and the Mahaut took 
possession of it. 

While leaving the camp grounds the Raja and the Rani 
distributed valuable presents and jewellery, the value being 
suited to the rank of the person or to that of the lady’s husband. 

From this time onwards there was a closer touch with 
Nepal. Parties of the Rana family used to come frequently 
particularly to Gaya, a great place of pilgrimage and the 
Collectors were always asked to extend the necessary courtesy 
to the dignitaries and to give all possible aid. As a matter of 
fact the Gayawals or the priestly class in Gaya used to look 
forward to the visits of the Rana and other Gurkhas from Nepal 
because they usually came with lots of gold and precious stones 
which were gifted to the Gayawal Pandas. Gaya had been 
described by the German Missionary-traveller Tieffenthaler as 
a place where one could purchase diamonds and other precious 
stones. There is no doubt that most of them came from the rich 
pilgrims of Nepal. 



WILLIAM TAYLOR I 
• 

The story of the career of William Taylor who came to 
India in 1829 as a civil servant and held the post of the Commis-’ 
sioner of Patna during the days of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 
is not only very interesting but shows how jealousy of colleagues, 
the most dangerous of man’s weakness could undermine the 
position of this man who was practically forced to resign. In 
the words of William Taylor, "In the Mutiny of 1857, I was the 
Commissioner of Patna and as a reward and recompense for 
saving the most important province of Bengal, was dismissed 
from my appointment with disgrace ; and afterwards, when in 
an independent position passed eight years replete with 
adventure and excitement. I perhaps may add that I went out to 
India in 1829, as a lad and returned after thirty-eight years as 
an extensive grandfather. And last, though not least, I have 
kept illustrations of all I saw or did during my life, from 
elephants to tooth-picks.” 

William Taylor's career is of human interest because he 
found interest in his work, in the people he worked with and 
instead of the usual life of existence of an European civilian he 
really lived and loved his span of thirty-eight years in India. 
As a Bengal civilian he was posted as a magistrate in various 
districts of Orissa and Bengal. His work as the Post Master 
General of Bengal was extremely fascinating because in bullock 
carts and in tandoms he and his wife covered the principal roads 
from Calcutta to Banaras. He had a great sense of humour 
and a facile pen both for making caricatures, pen-pictures and 
wrote faithful memoirs. 

A colourful career from Commissioner to VakiL This 
paper is to throw light on the forgotten story how a British 
administrator did his best in Bihar during his term of the 
Commissioner of Patna Division. William Taylor is in a way, 
the founder of the Patna College and the Patna Museum because 
he formulated the first schemes for starting a college and a 
museum in Patna. Also it was he who first thought of esta-* 
blishing an Art School for Bihar. He was the author of an 
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extensive scheme of education and gave anxious thoughts for 
industrial education with facilities to impart knowledge for 
better agriculture, improvement of the breed of cattle, vernacular 
schools, physical Education, a school of arts, a museum and 
library. As a matter of fact it was this scheme of industrial 
education which caught popular imagination and attracted 
appreciation from Government, that excited the jealousy in the 
minds of some of his colleagues, ultimately was given a different 
shape and Taylor’s work as an administrator in the days of 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was twisted and instead of recording high 
appreciation of work as an administrator, circumstances were 
created in which ho thought best to resign. Taylor however, was 
a man who did not know a defeat and within a few days of his 
resignation he got himself enrolled as a vakil and started a Law 
Agency Office in Patna. His long career as a magistrate and 
as a judge in various parts of Bengal was very helpful to him 
and the litigant public would not let him work as a Law Agency 
office only but forced him appear in courts as an active lawyer. 
Within a few days of his enrolment as a vakil he was engaged 
by the Raja of Hatwah on a retainer fees of Rs. 300/- a month 
for four years, Rs. 20,000/- to be paid when he would first enter 
the court to plead in a big suit that was pending in Chuprah and 
that he would be paid Rs. 20,000 more if he won the case. 
Mr. Taylor appeared in Chuprah court in his new role as a 
vakil and quickly silenced his opposite party’s contention that 
they would not understand or appreciate his arguments in English 
by giving out that he would speak in Urdu. He was a fluent 
speaker in Urdu. He won the suit in Chuprah and got the 
promised sum of another twenty thousand rupees. 

Younger days. William Taylor in his younger days served 
in Calcutta, Cuttack, Puri, Burdwan and Midnapore. He main¬ 
tained some excellent memoirs sparkling with humour of his life at 
these places. He had a brief spell in the Secretariat in Calcutta 
but thought he was cleverly “manoeuvred out” and posted to 
Nadia district. At this time Nadia district was notorious for 
dacoities and Taylor suggested reforms in the criminal juris¬ 
diction of the country for quicker and more unadulterated 
’ justice. According to Taylor there were two principal defects 
of the Judiciary scheme, first in the vagueness and uncertainty 
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of the law and the second in the machinery of the courts. He 
suggested summary record of evidence. Regarding appeals he 
thought discretionary power given both to the appellate 
Magistrate and the Judgeato suspend the sentence of the lower 
court pending a reference to the higher court on revision on 
graver points alone should be justified. 

Touch with Bihar—1885. Taylor’s intimate connection 
with Bihar commenced in 1848. He visited Sonepur fair and 
mentioned about the extensive grove of mango-trees, the 
samionas, the tents, the horses, the elephants, the shops, the 
jewellers and the various amusements that used to be organised. 

Taylcr was once posted to Arrah as the Judge. He had a 
bath in “The Turkish Humam” in Sasaram. Taylor wrote about 
the bath, “it is an excellent little bath, those who do riot object 
to be kneaded, to have their backs cracked, to be involved, 
pummelled, maltreated by a steaming and violent little fat man, 
who is the head operator, the refreshment is great.” He also 
mentions about the remarkable workmanship in Arrah district 
of inlaying steel with gold and collected some specimens which 
he presented to India Museum. 

Jail Mutiny in Arrah-Kuar Singh's Assistance. In 1855 
after five years’ stay in Arrah, Taylor joined his appointment as 
the Commissioner of Patna. Within a few days of his joining 
in Patna he went to Arrah to spend a few days with his old 
friends. Just at that time a small revolt took place in Arrah 
Jail. Dr. Harrison, the medical officer narrowly escaped an 
assault. In self-defence the Nujibs (Police) had fired some 
muskets injuring a few of the prisoners. In a hurry Taylor 
could only raise a single pistol which had no ammunition and 
with it rushed towards the jail and found some prisoners 
marching along the road outside the jail with spades. Taylor got 
out of his buggy and asked them to sit down and heard their 
grievances. He put them in a neighbouring house and went to 
investigate into their grievances. In Taylor's own words” I 
continued to communicate with the ruffians, by writing to them 
on small pieces of papers, which I had warpped upon stones and 
managed by little ingenuity to sow dissention between Hindus 
and Musalmans, representing that the rebillion was caused, for 
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their own pruposes, by the latter”. Taylor sent for Kuar Singh 
whom he describes as the “powerful landholder, who was after¬ 
wards driven into the rebellion by the shortsightedness of the 
Bengal Government.” Along with Taylor, Kuar Singh entered 
into the jail and managed to pacify the rebellion to some extent. 

Scheme of industrial Education. Immediately on coming to 
Patna Taylor directed his attention to the question of education. 
In his words, “The Government scheme had just been extended to 
Bihar and its introduction had not been attended with happy 
consequences. I perceived, the errors of the system and the 
hopelessness of progress. I stated my views, suggested a plan 
of my own, which I thought more likely to succeed, that plan was 
highly approved and the educational machinery in the province 
of Bihar was, as a special arrangement, and with the concurrence 
of the Director-General of Public Instructions placed under my 
direction and control.” 

Growing Excitement. Taylor was conscious of a deep and 
growing dissatisfaction throughout Bihar and his idea was to 
win the people’s support and to allay excitement which was 
slowly spreading through the system of industrial education. 
Taylor obtained Government approval to solicit financial 
assistance and some of the landholders responded to his appeal. 

Victim of jealousy. But the good deed had a peculiar reac¬ 
tion. In Taylor’, own words “But the notice which the work 
attracted and the eulogies it had elicited were displeasing to a 
small knot of individuals at Patna. Jealousy, that greatest of 
littlenesses was aroused; a system of secret opposition and private 
slander was gradually organised ; a marvellous tale was coined and 
circulated, representing me as exercising” compulsion to procure 
subscription, and causing excitement and “dissatisfaction” 
thereby. Mr. Halliday who though always ‘able was, as testified 
by his special friend Mr. Samuells, “always weak”—thinking it 
possible that something might have occurred which would entail 
censure upon himself, and suffering at the time under the caustic 
pen of the supreme Government, one member of which was 
supposed to take great satisfaction in criticising his measures, 
at once (as it were to make all safe for himself) issued a pro¬ 
clamation which by professing not to approve of any subscriptions 
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which were not “wholly spontaneous and disinterested” gave 
the lie to aH that he, and hundred of others, from the Governor 
General downwards, had been saying and doing for the last half 
century.” 

Wrangle with L.G. A long correspondence followed in 
which Taylor complained that Halliday had stultified the 
Commissioner of the province by the Proclamation which was 
inconsistent with his word, writing and action. Halliday tried 
to remove Taylor from the Commissionership of Patna in a 
despatch to Baden, then Secretary to Governor-General. Taylor 
wanted to know if inspite of the facts that the Englishmen in 
Bihar were sitting on volcano and there was an impression that 
“the people will rise and the Nujeebs mutiny”, he is going to 
be removed to Burdwan by the Lieutenant Governor. He was 
uncompromising and observed “the Lieutenant Governor is too 
much inclined, I fear to make light of the crisis.” Ultimately 
he wanted that he should be removed at once if that was the 
idea. Banden wrote back that his removal was not contemplated 
but it was clear that the move was frustrated by 
Governor-General. 

Scheme eulogised hut frozen. Taylor’s memorandum to the 
Government with a sketch of the industrial education for the 
people is full of warm sentiment and is so unlike the schemes of 
the time. In one place he writes “but the great work of 
national education, must be achieved through the language 
already familiar to the millions. It is to be feared that, if 
instruction is confined to mere book learning, the effort thus to 
secure the advancement of the people, if not altogether vain, will 
in Bihar at least, be a work of centuries.” 

His scheme with provisions for improving the Indian plough, 
the bullocks, the ploughman, the improvement of the soil, the 
improvement of the breed of cattle, vernacular school with arts 
and crafts, museums, library etc. could actually be pursued with 
profit after the lapse of one century. 

Although in his visit to Patna in August 1856 Sir F. Halliday, 
Lieutenant Governor publicly congratulated Taylor for his 
educational scheme he had cooled off very soon as indicated 
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before and public assistance in the shape of finance was openly 
tabooed. This official proclamation of Sir. Halliday even went to 
the extent of mention “if they gave their money wi% any 
reference to the wishes of Government, or with any idea of 
gaining fame or credit for themselves, they were very wrong, 
and Government could give them no assistance.” This principle 
however, was not followed when in 1863, Cockburn, the Commis¬ 
sioner issued the appeal to receive donations for the building of a 
college in Patna and mentioned that the names of all subscribers 
who contributed not less than two thousand five hundred rupees 
would be placed on a marble slab in the college building. 
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Halliday, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal by the issue of 
of proclamation that the contributions Taylor had realised from 
the landlords and others for working out his educational scheme 
had no authority of Government had let down Taylor very badly. 
In spite of Taylor's protest the proclamation was not withdrawn 
and the judge was ordered to make an enquiry into the conduct 
of the Commissioner. About this enquiry Taylor wrote bitterly 
“what the result of the judge's enquiry here may be, I cannot 
say ; but if any one does say that there is alarm, excitement or 
dissatisfaction, it will be more a subject for Punch than anything 
else, because all the gentry of the place, who had subscribed have 
given in, under their seals and signatures, a petition declaring 
that they are particularly jolly and that this report is altogether 
false and malicious.” He had further pointed out that they 
were publishing in the Gazette the names of the people who had 
subscribed to public undertakings in the country and so the 
Government had given their approval to the principle. 

Background when Mutiny breaks. It was on this 
background when the Lieutenant Governor was prejudiced 
against the Commissioner and a small clique of officials was 
poisoning the ears of the Lieutenant Governor that the mutiny 
broke upon the country. Taylor has referred to the Sepoy Mutiny 
in Bihar in his book “The Patna Crisis" and had also kept an 
excellent memoir separately. 

L.G.'s indifference to his reports.—Mutiny's progress.. 
Patna Division then comprised also what is known as Tirhut 
Division, as well. From the days of Meer Kashim Ali, Patna 
has always been a rebellious city. The more prominent class of 
people in Patna in those days were the Mohammadans and the 
Wahabis formed a very strong community among the Moslems 
in Patna at that time. Taylor was a great administrator and 
he soon realised that the conditions were getting alarming and 
he took care to inform the Lieutenant Governor and the 
Secretary to the Supreme Government about his study of the 
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situation. The Lieutenant Governor Mr. Halliday, however, 
treated the matter with comparative indifference and tly>ught 
that Taylor was an* alarmist. On 7th June, 1857 Taylor was 
informed by the Assistant Adjutant General of Dinapur that 
there was excitement in the lines and Taylor gave notice to the 
residents who with families and servants assembled at his house. 
In the evening Major Nation who commanded the police brought 
an intercepted letter from the Sepoys at Dinapur to Patna 
police informing that they were coming to Patna that night and 
asked them to be ready with the treasure. Captain Rattray 
was summoned with his regiment and the situation was saved. 
Taylor sent his report quickly and on 8th June he had enquiries 
made and moved against some of the Wahabi fanatics who were 
known to be exciting the police and sepoys. Taylor’s despatch 
on 8th June narrating the sequence of the events was treated with 
a certain amount of indifference and want of confidence by the 
Lieutenant Governor who wrote back on the 13th instant that he 
could not satisfy himself that Patna was in any danger and that 
the mutiny of the sepoys was inconceivable. Taylor was bewil¬ 
dered but he did not waver as to what he thought to be his 
duty. He disarmed the city as far as possible, ordered the 
citizens not to leave their houses by night and placed some of 

t 

the Wahabi leaders to what he describes as “precautionary 
confinement in a bungalow not far from my house.” 

Mutiny in Patna and Arrah. Shortly after an English 
Officer was murdered and riot broke out in Patna but Rattray 
with the aid of the Sikh soldiers stopped the riot. In Taylor’s 
own words “on the following day, the principal actors in the 
movement were traced and arrested by the native Deputy 
Magistrate, Dewan Moula Baksh, and when the preliminary 
proceedings had been completed under his direction, the 
prisoners were committed and after trial and conviction by 
myself and the Magistrate, under the special powers committed 
to us, the leading rebels were sentenced, some to death and 
others to imprisonment. One other trial was held after this. 
A trooper of Captain Rattray’s regiment was convicted of con¬ 
niving the escape of a notorious rebel and was sentenced to 
death. Shortly after these occurrences, namely, on 3rd July 
notwithstanding Mr. Halliday's confident assurance*that such 
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an event was inconceivable, the Dinapore Regiment mutinied and 
escaped unhurt arriving at Arrah. The officials of Arrah took 
refuge in a house where the mutineers aided by the celebrated 
land-owner, Kooer Singh besieged them. Patna in consequence 
I may venture to say of my precautions remained during the 
excitement, quiet and undisturbed.” 

Relief of Arrah. A few days after Taylor sent a despatch 
to the General at Dinapore send a body of the English regiment 
from Dinapore to the relief of the garrison at Arrah. This 
detachment was overpowered and beaten back with fearful 
slaughter. Major Vincent Eyre who was then at Buxar proposed 
to march down to Arrah and Mr. Bax, a civilian officer with 
Eyre asked Taylor’s advice on the subject. Taylor advised that 
Eyre had only 150 men in his detachment, it would be better for 
Eyre to come up to Patna by steamer and then with some 
additional men from Patna he would march to Arrah. This 
letter containing Taylor’s advice, from a civilian to a civilian 
was sent to the General at Dinapore that he might pass his 
orders. 

Eyre's victory and Taylor's disgrace. Meanwhile Taylor 
considered the utter helplessness of the civil officers and the 
European residents in case Major Eyre was also defeated and 
he summoned the officers from the two stations of Gaya and 
Muzaffarpur with treasure to Patna. He had to decide quickly 
and act expeditiously because the situation was so very dark. 
A few days after Major Eyre had a victory and the relief of the 
Arrah garrison was announced. The victory of Major Eyre 
turned the tide and Taylor‘s enemies in office headed by Halliday 
quickly accused Taylor of panic, unnecessary interferences with 
the military, ruthless persecution of some of the Wahabis, 
acts of reprisal. Halliday reported Taylor to the Supreme 
Government, had him put on to proceedings, suspended, reduced 
to poverty, kept him without pay for months together and then 
sent him to Maimansingh as a Judge. Even after he was 
partially exonerated and reinstated as the Judge, Halliday 
brought so much personal animosity and made a fuss ovev his 
apology that Taylor thought best to resign and he resigned after 
SO years of work. 
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Charges against the saviour of Bihar. Halliday summarily 
removed Taylor from his post and subsequently prepared and 
submitted to the Supreme Government a catalogue of Tayjor’s 
alleged sins and offences. According to Halliday, the sole danger 
of Patna was caused by Taylors “violent and unwise proceedings”, 
he executed men who were not convicted of any crime, kept under 
arrest a number of gentlemen, showed want of calmness and 
firmness, interfered with the military authorities, was guilty 
of “quibble”, issued a disgraceful order of the calling of the 
European residents from other stations under a panic, and 
finally Taylor “created universal scandal and discontent by his 
measures.” 

Taylor’s reply. A long controversy followed. Taylor 
would not take things lying down and he prepared a memorandum 
vindicating his position. He scathingly exposed the story of an 
European retired civil servant in Patna with a Wahabi 
concubine who was a pupil of the chief Wahabi leader, Ahamad 
TJllah as the centre of the clique against him. He showed that 
he was not a tool in the hands of Dewan Moula Baksh or Sayed 
Wiliat Ali Khan one of whom was decorated by the Star of 
India and the other with the order of the Indian Empire. His 
memorial to the Court of Directors is a dignified document. 

9 

Kaye and Malleson on Taylor. The two great historians 
of the time, Kaye and Mallenson had warmly upheld Taylor's 
work as an administrator. Kaye in his “Sepoy War” writes :— 
“The Chief Civil Officer of the division was Mr. William Taylor, 
a man of varied accomplishments and of an independent tone 
of thought and speech. Nearly two years before the outbreak 
of the mutiny he had reported to Government that owing to 
sundry causes, the minds of the people in these districts are 
at present in a very restless and disaffected state, and they 
have an idea that there is an intention on the part of Government 
to commence and carry through a systematic interference with 
religion, caste and the social customs”. 

. Malleson in his “Indian Mutiny” makes a very favourable 

reference to Taylor. 

( 

Parliament moved. In April 1879 fifty-eight members of 
the Parliament presented a petition to the Prime Minister. It 
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was mentioned in the petition “Time has brought truth to 
light. History records *his name among the brightest in the 
role of men who so nobly did their duty, but the country has 
had no opportunity of recognising his merits. We wish, 
therefore, to urge upon you the desire we naturally feel that 
the gratitude of the nation for services nobly rendered may be, 
shown to him, although too late to retain those services for 
public employment.” 

But Government cannot reopen his case—resignation. 
The lapse of time forced Taylor accept the reduced position of 
a judge but he went on fighting his case in England and in 
India. Halliday gave him no pejice and it was Halliday's hands 
that Taylor saw in the Prime Minister's order that the case 
cannot be “reopened”. Thus like Dupleix, Taylor sacrificed 
himself at the altar of service after giving his best. In the 
history of the Sepoy Mutiny whatever may be the character 
of the mutiny to us now there is no other story which appeals 
more to the administration that the story of this man guiding 
Bihar through the storm and for his character and courage he 
was sacrificed as a tactless man and when Halliday asked him 
for his abject apology, Taylor had no hesitation to put in his 
resignation letter which was quickly accepted. 



WILLIAM TAYLOR III 


William Taylor—III. Taylor was dismissed as the 
Secretary of State will not reopen his case. It may be recalled 
that Halliday was in the Council of the Secretary of State at 
that time. Malleson, the historian of Sepoy Mutiny had 
observed, “Taylor’s career in the Indian Civil Service was 
ruined by one stroke of the pen. And yet this man had done 
as much as any individual man to save India in her great 
danger. He had done more than Mr. Halliday who had recalled 
him ; more than the Government which supported Mr. Halliday”. 

No frustration. Taylor did not know how to take a defeat 
and he wrote after his dismissal, “I knew that I was right and 
my adversory wrong. A vital principle was involved, and I 
felt a deep conviction, not only that I was justified in maintain¬ 
ing a struggle in the cause of truth, but that through God’s 
mercy I should, if life was spared, establish the soundness my 
measures and the vindication of my character. And though 
this great object as I fore-saw, could only be achieved by 
resignation of service, I saw clearly that the first and the most 
indispensable requisite was independence. So long as I could 
be kept on starving allowance, sent off six hundred miles at a 
few days warning or suspended from the office on the plea of 
imaginary disrespect and I was but a helpless tool in the hands 
of autocratic disfavour ; my appeal could be as it was withheld, 
my requests ignored and the inevitable end-ruin.” 

As a farmer and a lawyer. Taylor immediately left for 
Calcutta and obtained permission to practice as a vakil. He 
settled down at Lohanipur in Patna where he started a farm 
and imported better type of bullocks and cows. Several wealthy 
persons, European and Indian offered him general retainer, 
varying from rupees one hundred to rupees three hundred per 
month, and within three months his income was more than 
that of a Commissioner’s pay. 

Hathwah Suit. Taylor was engaged in a big civil suit of 
Hathwah Raj. The Raja had died leaving the estate to his 
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grand-son. by his will but several nephews claimed the property 
by virtue of their nearer relationship. The Raja's principal 
Mokhtar engaged Taylor on Rs. 300/- per* month and on the 
stipulation that Rs. 20,000/- would be paid when he entered 
the court to plead and another sum of Rs. 20,000 if he won the 
case. Taylor won the suit in Chuprah after pleading in Urdu 
to suit his opponents and got the other sum of Rs. 20,000/-. 
Taylor’s story as a Commissioner and as a Lawyer induced the 
Editor of the Englishman offer him the monthly salary of 
rupees five hundred on condition of his contributing editorial 
articles. 

Briefs pour in. Taylor’s success in Hathwah succession 
suit spread his name as a Lawyer and briefs started pouring 
in. But Taylor took his life as a Lawyer in the dis-passionate 
manner and he could distinguish his present life from his 
previous life with a borrowed hight. He observed, “When a 
Public Officer is in high position in India descends from his 
high pedestal and enters on the lower stage of ordinary un¬ 
official existence, he passes, in one sense at least from darkness 
to light. During his official career his eyes were dimmed, his 
senses clouded, by a thick veil which, unknown to himself, was 
spread before him and presented every object in a false os 
distorted aspect." 

Wonderful are the revealations that the new light presents 
to the astonished gaze of the disrobed official, where all appeared 
before to be appropriate decorum and well ordered justice, he 
sees everything vitiated by secret and unholy interferences." 

Tikari Suit. Taylor was also engaged in a big suit of 
Tikari Raj when the two widows of Mode Narain Singh fell 
out and the estate was under the mercy of Seikh Hoormat Ali, 
the family Devxm. Taylor was approached by both the parties 
and he accepted the brief of the elder lady as he thought her 
case was more sound although the terms she offered were far 
less liberal. Taylor appeared in Gaya Court several times and 
he was successful by getting the appointment of the Dewan 
Hoormat Ali confirmed. But two days after the official orders, 
Hoormat Ali was murdered in his own house. Taylor was left 
in the lurch in the subsequent litigations through the efforts 
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of the Rani’s Vakil Khurshed Ali and Taylor had even to go 

to the court to get his proper fees. 

• • 

Wide Practice* Within a short time Taylor was appearing 

as a Lawyer in the Courts at Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow and Banaras. In Bihar he frequently 
appeared in Gaya, Patna and Muzaifarpur. As a matter of 
fact, his briefs were so many from Simla to Gaya that he could 
not possibly cope with the work. Taylor ultimately left the 
country after 33 years in India. 

Taylor’s wife. No account of Taylor would be complete 
without a reference to his wife who played a very prominent 
part in his life. She stood by him in his misfortune and 
happiness. She had tasted the pleasures of high official life 
as well as the pricks thereof. She helped Taylor in writing his 
books and particularly in getting up the dramas which Taylor 
family often staged. She was a great hostess. Thus ends the 
story of a European civil servant in India who had given his 
best for India and for the Government and was treated in a 
most heartless manner. 



KOOER SINCJH—A HOMAGE 


Kooer Singh day was celebrated on the 23rd April, 1955 
throughout Bihar. The main function at Judgispore in 
Shahabad district was presided over by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President. This day is memorable in the pages of history of 
Bihar because Kooer Singh who raised the standard of revolt 
in 1857 in Shahabad district in Bihar and quickly assumed 
the leadership in this part of Bihar inflicted a severe defeat 
on Capt. Le. Grand at Jugdispore. In 1947 after independence 
was achieved there was a memorial meeting at Jugdispore in 
honour of Kooer Singh and this meeting was presided over by 
Bihar's Premier, late Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha. 

Kooer Singh was about 80 years old in 1857. Tall and 
sturdy he was a typical Rajput of Shahabad district and a popular 
zamindar who had, however, been reduced to indebtedness for some 
reason or other. He was a big zamindar and was held in high 
esteem by the British administrators. In 1855 when there was 
a mutiny in Arrah jail the Commissioner of the Division 
Mr. William Tayler did not hesitate to take Kooer Singh’s help' 
to pacify the prisoners. Tayler paid a very high compliment 
to Kooer Singh in his autobiography and suggested that he was 
wrongly handled and so he went over and joined the rebels. 
It is said that in a particular Dnrbar Kooer Singh was not 
given a seat that he deserved and this had a very upsetting 
influence on him. Kooer Singh exercised a tremendous 
influence in Shahabad district and this influence stood him when 
he took up the leadership and raised the standard of revolt in 
July, 1857. 

Mutiny at Dinapore. From the annals of Indian Adminis¬ 
tration published in 1858 under the authority of the British 
Government it appears that Kooer Singh had his hand when 
the 7th, 8th and 40th. Native Infantry at Dinapore mutinied. 
The Dinapore mutineers plundered the station and the treasury 
and besieged the Europeans and 50 Sikhs of Arrah in a house 
fortified by Mr. Boyle of the East India Company. The effect 
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of this insurrection was so great on the administration that on 
the 1st August the Commissioner ordered the oustations to be 
abandoned and the officers in-charge of them to fall back on 
Patna. On the 30th July, 1857, Martial Law was declared in 
the Patna Division. Very soon messages of insurrection at 
various other places like Segowlee, Gaya, Bhagalpur, Ranchi, 
Chaibasa, Hazaribagh, Purulia and other places poured in. 
Simultaneously the Wahabi element in Patna raised its head 
and Tayler tried to crush it with zeal. A large number of 
Wahabis were arrested and some of them were executed 
after a summary trial. 

Mr. Tayler was, however, pursued for various omissions 
and commissions and he was removed from his appointment of 
Commissioner of Patna and Mr. Sammuels who was the Opium 
Agent of Patna was temporarily appointed in his place. But 
the change of the administrative head had very little immediate 
effect in quelling the tide. On receiving information that Kooer 
Singh had determined to send a mutinous regiment to Gaya, 
the administrators there Money and Hollings took 7 lakhs of 
treasure and after repulsing an attack reached Champaran on 
the 6th August. The troops at Hazaribagh rose on the after¬ 
noon of the 30th July and the detachment of the Ramgarh 
•regiment with two guns under the command of Lt. Graham who 
was marching to Hazaribagh to attack the two Companies of 
the 8th Native Infantry at that station broke out in revolt and 
marched back to Ranchi with hostile intentions towards 
the European residents. Ranchi was quickly abandoned. 
Capt. Dalton, Commissioner of Ranchi left and proceeded to 
Hazaribagh where with the assistance of the Ramgarh Raja he 
restored order. 

By this time Kooer Singh had become the accredited leader 
in that part of Bihar. Kooer Singh became a magic word and 
the sections in revolt in different parts of Bihar and Chotanagpdr 
turned towards him for instructions and wanted to march on 
to meet Kooer Singh. A reward of Rs. 10,000 was declared 
for producing Kooer Singh dead or alive. After creating a 
certain amount of havoc in several districts in Bihar, Kooer 
Singh’s force started marching towards Mirzapore. Major Eyre 
with 500 of H.M.’s Fifth and 200 Sikhs marched to Jugdispore, 
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the seat of Kooer Singh and blew up the place. Kooer Singh 
personally had retreated. 

The despatch of the Government of India *of 10th September, 
1857 mentions, “the Behar Division remained quiet but was 
endangered by the abandonment of Goruckpore. The Opium 
Godown was fortified and supported by 6 guns bearing on the 
town. Kooer Singh was at Akberpore near Rohtas on the 21st 
of August. Ummer Singh was living in the hills flanking the 
Grand Trunk Road, near Sasseram, and creating uneasiness in 
consequence. When last heard of (29th August), Kooer Singh, 
with 1,000 men, was at Biddeegurh, and Ummer Singh, with 
5 men, at Kuchooher, in the hills above Parnah, on the Soane ; 
and Nisbun Singh, Joohun Singh, of Typore, and Thakurdial 
Singh were with Kooer Singh.” 

Quarrel with brother* The despatch of the Government 
of India continuing the Bengal narrative up to 12th September, 
1857 had mentioned that Bihar was exposed to the danger of 
invasion from Goruckpore. The despatch further mentioned 
that Kooer Singh and his brother Ummer Singh were according 
to one report still in the vicinity of Rhotas and Sasseram and 
the other report was that Kooer Singh had proceeded towards 
Rewah and had opened communication with the Goruckpore ^ 
rebels. The despatch also mentioned that Kooer Singh had 
quarrelled with his brother accusing him of being the cause of 
the disastrous defeat at Jugdispore. Regarding the followers 
of Kooer Singh the despatch has this :— 

“The force of Kooer Singh was conjectured to consist of 
the greater part of the mutineers of the 40th Native Infantry, 
who were natives of Shahabad, and Of a rabble of retainers 
2,000 or 3,000 in number*” 

By this time the estates of Kooer Singh and his brother 
were attached and a proposal had gone to the Government of 
India to fine heavily the villagers that had taken part in the 
rebellion. 

This despatch also mentions that Kooer Singh’s influence 
was felt distinctly in distant Assam. The first Assam Light 
Infantry was manned by a good many people from Shahabad 
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district. The uprise of 40th Native Infantry had its influence 
on the first Assam Light Infantry also. The despatch mentions 
about Shahabad men in the first Assam Light Infantry as 
follows :— 

“Some of them are from the estates of Kooer Singh, and 
an uneasy spirit has lately been perceived to prevail among 
them. From information collected from independent quarters, 
the men of the regiment above mentioned appear to have been 
in communication with the Jorehat Rajah Saring Konderpessawar 
Singh, and to have offered to retake the province and hold it 
for him pending the receipt of final instructions, it is believed, 
from Delhi.” 

The next mention of Kooer Singh in the official despatch 
from the Government of India on the 3rd October, 1858 
mentions that Goruckpore was abandoned on 13th August and 
that Kooer Singh marched through southern Purganas of 
Mirzapore burning and plundering and that the country near 
Goruckpore was unsettled. 

Hit by Bullet. The Parliamentary Papers summarised in 
the Indian annals of Administration regarding the insurrections 
from the end of September, 1857 to the end of December of the 
"same year mention that while the disturbance to Shahabad and 
other Behar districts were being carried on by Judhur Singh 
and Ummer Singh there was a great rumour that Kooer Singh 
was about to make a descent upon this Division. By this time 
besides the leaders and their followers the fifth Irregular 
Cavalry that had mutinied, at Rohnee had marched towards the 
Soane and crossed it with the help of Judhur Singh. In the 
meanwhile Kooer Singh had fought a successful fight against 
Capt. Mill Mann near Azimgurh. After consolidating his 
position at Azimgurh, Kooer Singh started marching towards 
Benaras. Lord Canning especially deputed Capt. Lord Mark 
to thwart Kooer Singh but Lord Mark was defeated and had to 
seek refuge in the small fort of Azimgurah. Another section 
under Capt. Douglas was chasing Kooer Singh and Kocer Singh 
h/id to go towards Ballia with a small section of his army. The 
British army gave a hot pursuit but by the time the British army 
had reached Sheopur Ghat the entire force of Kooer Singh had 
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crossed the Ganges excepting Kooer Singh. It is said that 
Kooer Singh, bom leader that he was, waited till his entire 
section had been taken across. He had, however, to pay heavily 
for his leadership and solicitude for his men because when he 
was being taken across by the last boat a bullet hit Kooer Singh 
on his right hand which developed into gangrene and brought 
about his ultimate death. 

Anarchy After Death* After crossing Sheopur Ghat Kooer 
Singh came back to Jugdispore and recaputured the place on 
the 22nd April, 1858. Jugdispore then had a thick belt of jungle 
and Kooer Singh quartered his soldiers in the jungle. Capt. Le. 
Grand under-estimated Kooer Singh’s strength and led an attack 
on Jugdispore. There was a heavy fight on the 23rd April 
ending in a singular victory for Kooer Singh and Capt. Le. 
Grand was killed. But injury to the right hand had rapidly 
spread and Kooer Singh died on April 26, 1858, at Jagdispore. 

With the death of Kooer Singh there was no leader to 
continue his work. No doubt his brother Ummer Singh carried 
on the fight with the British army with Jugdispore as his 
headquarters but the main body of Kooer Singh’s army distri¬ 
buted themselves into batches of 100 or 200 persons or more and 
went out taking full advantage of the disturbed condition of the 
districts. The scattered bands of Kooer Singh without his 
leadership turned to looting, burning and murdering people and 
very soon became a menance to the countryside. By this time 
it was not the question of the rebels fighting against the consti¬ 
tuted administration but against the people as well. These 
bands became extremely unpopular and very many villagers had 
to keep guards at the out-skirts, beat the drum if these batches 
would be in sight. 

The fuller story of Kooer Singh has to be compiled more 
from documents which are authoritative apart from the legends 
and stories that have naturally been woven round him. In 1942 
when posted in Arrah strenuous attempt had been made by the 
writer to collect authentic materials from the relations of Kooer 
Singh with very little success. Stories there were many such 
as that when Kooer Singh was hit on the right hand by the 
bullet going across Sheopur Ghat he took the sword with his 
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left hand and chopped off his injured right hand. There has 
been, however, no corroboration of many of the stories from 
authenticated documents. The true homage to Kooer Singh, the 
great hero, should be in drawing a correct picture of him and 
not to weave stories without any corroboration. 

Old Records* An important source of genuine materials 
regarding Kooer Singh will be found in the old English 
correspondence volumes in the Record Rooms of the different 
districts in Bihar. These correspondence volumes have to be 
carefully studied and supplemented by study of relevant docu¬ 
ments in the National Archives as well as the extant materials 
in the archives of Goruckpore, Rewah and Azamgurh, if any. 
So far as Bihar is concerned there are ample references to Kooer 
Singh in the old correspondence volumes in the district volumes 
in the district headquarters of Shahabad, Gaya, Patna, 
Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Saran. There may also be references 
in the other correspondence volumes of the other districts. 
Reference will be made in this article to some of the facts 
collected from a study of the old correspondence volumes in 
Saran district only. 

Help from village. Regarding the crossing of Kooer 
Singh’s men at Sheopur Ghat, Me. Donell, Magistrate of Saran 
had reported to the Commissioner that at the time of the arrival 
of the first boat of the fugitive sepoys there was only one small 
boat plying at Sheopur Ghat. A small party of the rebels 
crossed the Ganges in this boat and with the assistance of a 
number of the inhabitants of the villages situated on 
the bank of the river managed to raise a number of 
ghat boats very quickly and these boats conveyed part of 
Kooer Singh’s force while others crossed in some other boats 
which happened to be going down the stream by that time. 
These boats were seized and the bags of sugar and the grain 
strewn on the banks of the river. The Magistrate suspected that 
Kooer Singh was assisted by the Sheopur Babu but the 
Gazeepore authorities after investigation of the case considered 
the Shepour Babu as innocent. The Magistrate further mentions 
“it must be remembered that Kooer Singh had numerous friends 
on either bank willing to render him assistance... .had all the 
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preparations been made beforehand I think the whole force 
would have attempted to cross on that ghat,... .a most strenuous 
effort would have been made to save the 9 founder brass gun 
which the rebels abandoned so close to the river bank.” This 
extract will show what tremendous influence Kooer Singh had 
that at very short notice he could raise help from the people. 

The correspondence in Saran Record Room shows that 
Kooer Singh dead was a greater menance to the district than 
Kooer Singh alive. There are letters after letters from the 
Magistrate to the Commissioner appealing for Companies of 
British and Sikh troops and he thought that without supplemen¬ 
ting this military aid he would not be able to keep Saran quiet. 
These letters particularly reach an acuteness of feeling from 
April 1858 onwards. 

Steps by Britishers* In June 1858 the Magistrate 
mentioned that he had stopped the pensions of about 200 pen¬ 
sioners on suspicion and there were about 2000 men of Saran 
district in the army who had been dismissed and when Kooer 
Singh’s bands would come all these persons would join them. 
He pointed out that the available force of 42 Sikhs and 230 men 
of the Sewan Levy “the latter newly raised and half disciplined 
having, I believe, never fired a shot” would be no match to them. 
The Magistrate reported that there was complete anarchy in the 
estem portion of the Gazeepore district because of the fugutives 
from Shahabad. He did not expect much help from the 
zamindars. The river traffic was completely upset and the 
rebels were freely way-laying the solitary boats. The Darogahs 
of Darowlee and Tajpur were way-laid and murdered. Another 
letter emphasised the importance of the guarding of the ghats, 
both public and private, of Gogra and little Gandak and the 
Magistrate had asked the Rajahs of Hathwa and Bettiah and other 
zamindars to assist in this work. In another letter in June the 
Magistrate informed Capt. Miles incharge of Sewan Levy that 
the crisis had arrived and that he had asked the* authority to 
send from Dinapore even one company of Europeans to his place 
so that the whole Naval Brigade would be set at liberty to co-, 
operate. In another letter in June, 1858 the Commissioner was 
informed that a small band of rebels with muskets and bayonets 
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were creating havoc in the vicinity of Raghunathpur Police 
Chowkee, and trying to kill the police. The Magistrate had 
mentioned that he had offered a reward of Rs. 500/- for the 
apprehension of the rebels or for bringing in their bodies. 

It is very necessary that a correct story of Kooer Singh 
based on authoritative documents be compiled as undoubtedly he 
was one of the great heroes of India and his work should find a 
proper place in the history of India's bid for freedom. 



DISAPPEARING ORNAMENTS OF BIHAR 


The fast disappearing ornaments of Bihar have the biggest 
casualty in the ornaments worn by men and boys. The man 
in Bihar today has almost completely lost his ornaments excepting 
the rings and it is rarely that we find a diamond earing or a 
gold chain on a man, now. Babies are of course excluded. The 
present day boy or man does not as a rule wear ornaments on 
the ears, arms, neck, wrist, waist, ankles or on the toes. But 
two generations back a man in good status of life could not but 
be with some ornaments if not loaded with them. 

Earrings of various shapes and sizes were much prized by 
the males. The Sahabadi Bari or Bali compared well with 
Patnai Kanausi . If the Ahirs had their exclusive Lor the other 
castes had their Kundal, KanbaUz and Phirki. 

Anant and Tabiz, Bauk and Chautha used to adorn the male 
arms and there used to be different shapes of them. Male 
necks were ornamented not by Rudrachas only (Elcocarpus 
ganiturs) but also with Kanthas, Munga (Coral) necklaces. 
The commoner’s ordinary necklaces were generally described as , 
Mala. But the sons of rich people were not satisfied with them 
alone but used Mohan Malays or Mohar Mialas which were 
necklaces of guineas, coral and gold mohar. Twisted gold wire 
as a neck-ornament was not a woman's monopoly and this neck 
ornament was called Ghunsi on the north of the Ganga and Gop 
to the south. 

While rings still persist we no longer see on the fingers 
Gorakh-dhandhari, a puzzle-ring which could be taken to pieces 
and could only be put together by the man who knew the secret. 
Bihar’s jewellers are forgetting to make this puzzle-ring. 
Other orthodox types of rings for the fingers which one misses 
are Sahabad’s Gol and Gaya's Phema. 

The wrist of the male is now adorned with a wrist-watch 
or at the,best by an amulet of some particular stone. But thd 
male wrists before had their Jigga, Mathia, Tora and Pahunchi. 
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The richer male section of some castes still wear gold 
chains on the waist but the modern chain differs from the 
Harhara or Jaw a .commonly worn some years back. » 

Anklet-rings (Ghunghurs) have now become the monopoly 
of the women and men take to them only for dancing. Probably 
the revival of oriental dance may restore Ghungurs to some of 
their old prestige but there is no prospect for the non-tinkling 
ankle-ornaments such as Gomin or Kara. Chawrasi ornament 
for the ankles with only 84 beads will give the creeps now to 
the women not to speak of the men-folk. 

Even the rough male toes had their Anguthas but they 
have died a natural death under the impact of circumstances. 

But while no tears need be shed for the fast disappearance 
of the male ornaments it is a real pity that some of the 
beautiful and artistic ornaments for the women should be dis¬ 
appearing. Gold and silver were much cheaper and most of 
these ornaments used to be very heavy before. But now there 
is no reason why lighter replicas cannot be used with certain 
adaptations. They could be somewhat altered. Our jewellers 
are all imitating Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay because our ladies 
want modem touches in jewellery. But they are allowing some 
really well-designed ornaments to languish. 

Nose-studs like Nak-chanda which cannot be easily stolen 
have no future. So is the fate of the Jhvlni, Balak or Besar. 
But the ear-ornaments like Jhrmjhimiya (flat pendents) or 
Machhariya (fish-shaped pendent) could be well adapted. Humel 
(a necklace fitted into bells) could still be prized for a baby 
girl. Kateshar and Haikal have an oriental touch which give 
them a high distinction. 

Another ornament that is dying out is known as Sautin 
(first wife). When a man married for the second time an 
ornament, usually for the neck used to be made representing the 
first wife. The custom was that on the first occasion when the 
second wife applies vermilion to her head she would put some 
on that ornament before applying it to herself. The wearing 
qf this ornament called Bautin or Saut w r as to show respect to 
the first wife. The decline of this ornament is the end of a 
beautiful tradition. 1 
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There used to he a host of arm ornaments many of which 
are not worn now. Five pieces of ornaments strung together 
known as Bijautha may be discarded if considered heavy but 
Birkhi which is smaller and more artistic could be well adapted. 
Similarly Bahunta consisting of five pieces of ornaments worn 
low on the arm has probably no future but Mundki a 
clasp is quite artistic and will be more artistic if Mundhis of 
filigree work be used. Barekhi worn by the Ahir women of 
Sahabad is oriental in-design and could be adapted. 

For the wrist ornament Kangan and Churi still hold their 
own but Jigga, Tinkhandi, Laghuri are on the decline. These 
ornaments have their own intrinsic beauty. 

For the fingers we do not see much of Arsi ring which 
used to have a small mirror attached. Waist chains are also 
dying out. With the modern vanity bags the orthodox Kothi 
ornament which is a kind of pocket tied to the waist has no 
future. Heavy waist ornaments like Kamarkas, Jhabba or 
Kochban are destined to die out. 

Of the ornaments for the feet Panjeb which is an ornament 
fitted to the ankle and cover the upper part of the foot is more 
of a curio now. So also are Painjanis which are anklets with 
bells. The set of ornaments known as Bichhiya which cover? 
all the toes has also no future. 

There is much of beauty and art in many of the old 
ornaments of Bihar and there is no reason why there should 
not be a revivalism and they be given their due share. 



— PASTORAL SONGS OF CHAMPARAN 

The district of Champaran in Bihar which has hills and 
jungles, wide stretches of crop fields and the snow-capped 
Himalayas quite visible at the distance is particularly noted 
for the pastoral songs of different types. Almost every village 
in Champaran has its own pastoral songs with different themes. 

The pastoral folk songs have withstood the inroads of 
modernism and the spread of English education. The Goalas 
have their Lorkam , the Dhobis their Biraha songs, the Chamars 
their Nirgun and the Domes their inimitable Bihula songs. 

These songs are sung at different times and on particular 
occasions and will always attract vast crowds. It is peculiar 
that this district where there are thousands of the so-called 
Back-ward and Scheduled tribes like the Dhangars, Oraons, 
Musahars, Tharus, Chains and Cheris, although very backward 
educationally—they have got their pastoral songs which have 
deep thoughts and picture the innate customs and habits of 
that particular tribe. There is a singular unity or common 
bond among these various tribes in their pastoral songs and the 
songs of a particular caste or community will be enjoyed by the 
other castes and communities. There is an over-flow of the 
results and even the Christians and the Mohammadans in the 
interior of the district who have the same language, dress and 
habits will join in the feast of enjoyment of these pastoral 
songs. 

Types. The language is usually a variation of Bhojpuri 
and most of the songs have a historical or religious background. 
The words are very sweet and the tunes vary according to the 
particular spirit of the occasion. The Jhumar or Lachari which 
are sung at the time of the transplantation of paddy or cutting 
of the crop and is an offering to Lord Shiva has its own tune 
in‘keeping with the spirit of the times. Sohar which is sung 
by the women at the time of child birth has another tune in 
consonance with the festive occasion and is marked by an 
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under-line of humour in the 'words. Kumar-Vijo/y folk songs 
are historical while Sobhnaika is sung at the time of marriage. 

Folk songs are widely recited and appreciated on religious 
and social occasions like Nagpanchami, Janmasthami, Tiz, Chauk 
Chanda, Anant, Chhaih, Gopasthami, etc. It is worth-while 
giving a little more detail of some of the folk songs. 

Bahura Songs* Bahura folk songs are recited by women 
folk a little before Tiz festival which.comes in the month cf 
Bhado (September) and is associated with worship of Shiva 
to get the same husband in the next world. It is in memory 
of Parbati’s Puja to Lord Shiva. 

The Bahura folk songs have a common story that a tiger 
threatened to kill and eat up a cow which was grazing in the 
j.ungle. The cow wanted a little time to see her calf and to give 
her a feed of milk and promised to come back. The tiger 
permitted her to go. The cow came back some time after and 
asked the tiger to eat her. Just when the tiger was going to 
pounce on the cow a hillock came down and crushed the tiger. 
It depicts mother’s love for the child. 

Shama-Chakwa Songs* Another folk-play to picture the 
love between a sister and a brother is known as Shama-Chakwa. 
Only girls between 5 to 15 years take part in this. Shama bird 
is the wife of Chakwa, another bird. The Wagtail bird is the 
younger sister of Chakwa and the fourth bird Chugla is the 
backbiter. All these birds are made out of ordinary clay and 
a Brindaban is made of straw. The sister wails for the brother 
and very affectionate songs are sung depicting the coming back 
of the brother. The brother has a great spirit of sacrifice and 
bums the Brindaban and puts out the fire. The backbiter is 
destroyed. There is a series of songs. The brother does not 
like the sister carrying a burden and takes away the pitcher 
of water and so on. 

Bhratri Dwitia. Bhratri Dwitia, on the second moon day 
of Kartik, is observed to mark the affection of the sister for 
her brother. On this date womenfolk irrespective of age sit 
together and first curse their brothers and then curse them¬ 
selves for having done so. The repentance is even demonstrated 
by giving pinpricks to their tongue by means of the thorns of 
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Bengani plant. Later they feed the brothers and in return get 
presents. They pray for the long life of brother and his wife by 
singing. • * 

Sobhanaika. Sobhanaika is a popularly known song-tale of 
a newly married Bania couple. Sobhanaika was a Kanoo, as 
popularly described, carrying on trade on spices with far off 
places. His father-in-law is said to be Jadu Sah. His wife 
Daswanti saw in dream a goddess saying “Your husband is 
going to Morang (Assam or Nepal). He will reach there is 
12 years and return in 16 years. It is better that you should 
go to his place at once to avoid the pains of separation”. The 
story in the song pictures a wife's love to keep back the husband 
and also to avoid the pangs of separation. 

Brijabhan. Brijabhan was a king. He had a young wife, 
named Sovathi or Sonthi. The King became a Jogi being 
dissatisfied with the ways of the world. While begging, he 
once reached his original place and met his wife who persuaded 
him and he stayed on. The true love of a chaste wife has the 
strength of its own. 

Biraha. Biraha is a peculiar way of singing, monopolised 
by the Dhobis, the washermen. The tune is appropriate to the 
particular profession of the washerman and marks the sounds 
even of washing clothes. 

Bihula. Bihula, a lady of Gaur (Bengal) was married to 
one Lakhinder. Fate had ordained that Lakhinder would die 
of snake bite. He therefore was kept in an iron-clad room in 
the house. Bihula was not on good terms with one Bahuri 
Yogini witch who did not appreciate the conjugal life of Bihula. 
The said witch therefore managed to kill her husband Lakhinder 
by snake bite. Bihula went to heaven by dmt of her chastity 
and got her husband back to life. In this story, the purity 
of women is depicted. Generally Domes sing this song in 
accompaniment of Ektara (a ones-tringed instrument). 

It is peculiar that in Champaran district Bihula songs should 
be confined to the Domes while in Bhagalpur district Bihula 
Puja is very popular both among the masses and the intelligentia. 
It will also be seen that the mythological story of Bihula and 
Lakhinder has undergone a change among the Domes of 
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Champaran District by the introduction oi a witch. The 
version in Bengal is somewhat different. 

’Nirgun. Nirgun are mystic songs catling forth the 
deepest emotions of other worldliness and are in tune with the 
Infinite. Balkhandi Das, Bhinak Das, Tekman Das, Bhanu Das, 
Kodo Ram, Surat Ram Babu, etc. were noted mystics of 
Champaran whose songs are gems and full of mysticism of the 
highest order. 

Barsati* The rainy season brings pathos, joy and activity 
to the villager. The pattering of the rains, the thunder and 
the dark clouds, the lonely nights have their pathos and joy 
but the duty at the fields for cultivation keep the villagers 
active. The inner chords of the simple villager break out in 
songs. 

Jatsaria. Even the grinding stone strikes poetry in the 
simple villagers who read poetry in the unorthodox work of 
grinding the mill and they sing various types of homely songs. 

The article will be concluded by reference to the common 
pastoral songs of the Uraon Dhangars in Champaran. The 
Uraons in Champaran had originally come from Chotanagpur 
and had retained the main currents of the Adibasi culture in 
spite of close contact with modernism and they speak Ui&on 
language. It is peculiar that they should come to be known 
as Uraon Dhangars. Obviously here the expression “Dhangar” 
meant the labourer. Although they have adopted Champaran 
District as their home their heart is in the high lands of 
Chotanagpur as will be found in the following translation of a 
very popular song heard in the interior of Champaran district 
and on the borders of Nepal Terai. 

“Oh friend, what is the news of my motherland ? Like the 
black-bees we have come away yesterday seeking pastures new 
and are in this foreign country. The black-bees like unmarried 
men were tempted by the foreign land and settled there. Give 
us some news of my Subarnarekha river, my friend.” In their 
plaintive tune along with flute the song in the quaint surround¬ 
ings of the Uraon hamlets in the midst of tall trees takes your 
mind away and. you forget that it is a song of the simple 
unlettered Uraon of Champaran. 



-THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BIHAR 

(Patna Diocese) 

Two educational institutions in Patna, namely St. Xaviers' 
School and the Womens’ College are among the premier 
educational institutions of Bihar. They were both started only 
in 1940 and within a few years attained an importance which 
very few educational institutions do. These institutions are 
run by the Patna Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church and 
recall the beginnings of the Catholic Church in Bihar from 1620. 

At the time of Jahangir the Mughal emperor, his Governor 
in Patna, Mukarrab Khan had been converted to Catholic faith a 
few years back when he was the Mughal Ambassador at the 
Court of the Portugese Governor at Goa. Mukarrab was also 
known as Prince John to the Catholics. He invited the Portugese 
traders to Patna and ultimately invited the Society of Jesus 
at Chandemagar in Bengal to send some Priests to Patna. The 
first Priest to come was Father Simon Figuieredo, S. J. Although 
patronised by the Governor the people disliked the idea of the 
Father preaching his religion. Immediately after four persons 
were converted to Roman Catholic faith the Father's house¬ 
hold was attacked and the Father was badly assulted. One man 
Gonsalvo was murdered. The Father left Patna although the 
Governor inflicted death penalty on the murderer of Gonsalvo. 

The next visit from the Catholic Priests to Patna was in 
1707 when two Capuchin priests. Father Dominic of Fano and 
Father Francis Mary came to Patna enroute to their new 
Mission in Tibet. Father Francis Mary stayed back in Patna, 
and founded a hospice for the other Fathers of the Mission to 
Tibet who would pass this way. By this time there were quite 
a number of Catholics in Patna either in the military cr in 
business. 

The first Church was erected in 1713, at the site of the 
present Church “Padri-ki-Haveli”, Patna City,. Father Fellix 
was incharge of this Church. 
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In 1739 a Father Joseph Mary arrived in Patna from 
Chandernagar. He was a reputed doctor and his services were 
enlisted by Raja Dhrup Singh of Bettiaft in 1740 for his ailing 
wife. He reached Bettiah after five days' journey and the 
Father curred the Rani of severe throat trouble within two 
weeks. The grateful Raja would not leave the Father and 
wanted him to stay in Bettiah and preach his religion. Father 
Joseph Mary advised the Raja to seek the permission of the 
Church authorities in Rome and he returned to Patna. However, 
he used to frequently visit Bettiah during the next two years. 

Father Joseph Mary went to Lhasa in 1742 and remained 
in Tibet till April, 1745 when the Mission at Tibet had to close 
down because of persecution. Joseph Mary came back to 
Bettiah and by that time the Church authorities at Rome had 
permitted the opening of the Mission at Bettiah. Joseph Mary 
decided to stay back at Bettiah. Raja Dhrup Singh placed a 
house at the disposal of the Catholic Mission at Bettiah and 
this house was exactly at the site of the new Catholic Church 
in Bettiah. The organised Catholic Mission in Bettiah started 
working from December, 1745. Joseph Mary was a learned 
scholar and made an intensive study of the Hindu scriptures 
and translated many Catholic writings into Hindi. His-zeal 
as a doctor won him popularity in the area. Joseph Mary died 
at Bettiah in 1760 and was buried there. The Bettiah Raja 
and the Court publicly mourned his death. 

In 1761 the Nawab of Patna made war upon Bettiah and 
took the 80 years old Raja Dhrup Singh captive to Patna where 
he died shortly after. Next the Nawab of Patna had a bitter 
fight with the British and in the fighting the Church at Padri- 
ki-Haveli was sacked on June 25, 1763. The Fathers at the 
Church were taken prisoner for sometime. On their release 
they restored the Church. 

The British expedition went next to Bettiah and in the 
fighting the Catholic Church there was damaged. When Bettiah 
was taken over by the British they gifted the villages of 
Chuhari and Dossaya to the Fathers as compensation. In 
1769 one Prithwi Narain made himself master of Nepal and he 
ordered the Roman Catholic Mission in Nepal to close down. 
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The Fathers came down to Bettiah with a number of Nepali 

Catholics and settled them at Bettiah and those two villages. 

• 

The Church at Padri-ki-Haveli in Patna City was re-erected 
during the years 1772-1779. Signor Tiretto of Venice was the 
Architect. Bahadur Shah son of Prithwi Narain donated a 
giant bell to the Church. In 1779 the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus whose headquarters were at Agra were recalled to 
Rome and their place was taken by the Capuchin Fathers who 
moved their headquarters from Patna to Agra. There were 
wars in Europe and for a number of years the work of the 
Roman Catholic Church became more or less static. 

From 1846 again Patna became an active centre for the 
work of Roman Catholic Mission. Patna was made into a 
separate section and Bishop Hartman was put incharge. He 
was a scholar of great repute. Hartman was a keen worker 
and very soon a number of Roman Catholic Mission centres 
were organised and strengthened at Bhagalpur, Purnea, Monghyr 
and other places. Bishop Hartman secured five acres of land 
at Bankipur and he laid the foundation of a Church on this 
land on September 23rd, 1849. On this site stands today the 
St. Joshph Convent School opened in 1863. By this time schools 
and "Churches were being set up at different places under the 
Patna Diocese. A Boys' School and Orphanage were started at 
Kurji near Patna. Another Church was built at Jamalpur. A 
first class Girls’ School was started at Bettiah in 1872. The 
two Girls' Schools at Bettiah and Bankipur were conducted by 
the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin. 

Roman Catholic Mission Schools and Churches started 
springing up from 1897 onwards including the schools and 
Churches at Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Samastipur. At 
Ramnagar in Champaran district a school was started for the 
benefit of the Tharu children. Similar schools were also 
started in the interior of Patna, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, 
Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts. The Sisters of the Holy 
Cross also took up voluntary hospital work in Bettiah, Patna, 
Muzaffarpur and other places 

On the outbreak of World War I the Austrian Tyrolese 
Fathers working throughout Bihar were interned. IJpt the 
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[ndian priests in spite of great difficulties carried on the work. 
With the end of the war, Patna was made a separate Diocese 
by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in Rome. The 
most Reverend Louis Van Hoeck, S. J. was made the first Bishop 
of Patna. In 1921 the Priests of the Society of Jesus in 
America came to work in Patna Diocese. 

Among the schools started within the last 30 years mention 
may be made of the institutions at Jamalpur, Gokhla in 
Bhagalpur district and Gajhi in the Jamui subdivision. A 
number of Girls’ schools were also opened some of which were 
meant for the aboriginal girls. With the expansion of the 
Roman Catholic Mission, primary schools both for boys and 
girls were started at Barh, Barbigha, Nawadah, Biharshariff, 
Kherwara, Bakhtiarpur, Fatwa, Hilsa and other places. 

Father Santag moved the Boys, school from Padri-ki-Haveli, 
Patna City in 1939. The buildings were taken over by the 
Society of Medical Missionary from Washington and the Holy 
Family Hospital was started. At present the hospital has 150 
beds and is staffed by a number of Medical missionary sisters, 
doctors and nurses. Thousands of patients are treated at the 
out-door, hundreds of operations are performed and babies 
delivered every year in this hospital. A new site at Dighaghat 
was selected where another very well equipped hospital has been 
started. There is a well-equipped Catholic hospital at Mokamah. 

Schools in Shahabad were started by the Roman Catholic 
Mission in 1932. Now there are Sissionary schools in Arrah, 
Buxar, Piru, Shahapur and Itarhi. Similarly from 1938, Gaya 
was taken up and now there are convents and schools both for 
boys and girls in Gaya town as well as in the interior of the 
district. 

As mentioned before, St. Xaviers’ Boys, School was started 
at Bankipur in 1940, and it draws boys from every part of 
north-east India and Nepal. The school counts nearly 700 boys 
on its roll. There is a fine hostel attached. In 1940 also began 
Patna Womens’ College under the direction of the India Sisters 
of the Apostolic Carmel Society of Mangalore. It has a sisi'er 
school for girls called our Lady of Mount Carmel High School. 
These schools are well known for discipline and extra-curricular 
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activities and their alumni have already started getting coveted 
assignments within the private and public sector. 

Among the schools started since 1946 mention could be 
made of the schools at Mokamah and Jamalpur (Monghyr 
district), Maner (Patna district), Muzaffarpur, Jahanabad 
(Gaya district). The St. Mary’s School at Muzaffarpur although 
started in 1947 only is now one of the best schools in North 
Bihar. 

Besides the ordinary schools the Roman Catholic Mission 
has started at Dighaghat the Loyola Industrial School where 
training is given to boys in machine shop and foundary work. 
A printing press of high order known as Sanjiwan Press was 
started in Dighaghat in 1949. 

This account leaves out the work of Roman Catholic Mission 
in the district of Chota Nagpur which come under Ranchi 
Diocese. 
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The cult of snake worship is more or less common in 
different parts of Bihar. It is more prevalent in districts like 
Palamau, Purnea, Champaran and Bhagalpur for some reason 
or other. In these districts deaths from snake-bite are very 
frequent and there is no doubt that is the basis of the cult 
of snake-complex. This cult is not confined to the masses only. 
It has got a certain amount of hold on the intelligentsia section 
as well. 

Many folk songs and tales have grown round this cult. 
There are stories of how Goddess Parvati got scared when 
Shiva came to marry her with ornaments made up by the coiling 
snakes all round his body. There are folk songs in colloquial 
dialects about this as well. There are also ballads where a 
snake's wife laments the loss of her husband through the 
cruelty of men. 

Throughout Bihar the month of Savan (July-August) is 
associated closely with the worship of the snakes. This is so 
because in this season snake bite cases become very common. 
Nag Panchami day is particularly observed for snake worship 
on the 5th day in the dark night of the month of Savan. The 
usual ceremony in the village consists in the women-folk going 
round the village singing songs in the morning and eulogizing 
the virtue of snake-worship and collecting money. This money 
is utilized in purchasing wheat, rice, sugar and milk and out of 
the paste, made of these ingredients, figures of snake, one the 
male snake and the other that of the snake's wife are made. 
A large number of such figures will be made out of the paste 
and with due ceremony they will be taken and buried somewhere 
with a quantity of milk, ata, sugar etc. as their ration. This 
worship of *Naga Baba* being the snake God and Nagini his 
wife does not end with the mere burial of the figures but is 
carried on by the village women to the end of the day by feast 
and festivity. It may be mentioned here that for the day the 
women who go round collecting alms or money for this purpose 
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are called Naginis. There is a very ready response to their 
appeal for alms, whether due to fear-complex or in genuine 
regard for the cult.’ 

Behula Legend. But serpent worship is not confined only 
to the Nag Panehami day. In different parts of the State special 
Pujas on particular days are offered in this connection. It is 
rather peculiar to note here that the aboriginals are not snake 
worshippers as a rule. Their pantheon of god as a rule does not 
normally include a snake god. Snake worship has now been 
percolating to the Adibasis from the caste Hindus. Snake 
worship in Bihar is not an Adibasi cult but really a cult among 
the Hindus. 

The story of Behula so very common in Bengal depicting 
the advent of Mansa Devi, the Goddess of snake in the Hindu 
pantheon has had its sequel in Bihar. The story is that one 
Chand Saudagar, a successful merchant was an ardent believer 
in cults other than that of snake worship and scoffed at snake 
cult which he associated with the unintelligent and uneducated 
mass. The more the merchant Chand Saudagar scoffed at the 
idea of the worship of Mansa Devi the keener she became to be 
worshipped by him and to get into the Hindu pantheon. It is 
said that Chand Saudagar’s boat full of merchandise used to 
get drowned due to the wrath of Mansa Devi, but Chand 
Saudagar would not relent. 

Stead-fast devotion. Chand Saudagar arranged for the 
marriage of his only son Lakhinder with Behula. It had been 
predicted that Lakhinder might die of snake bite on the day 
of his marriage. To safeguard against this, Chand Saudagar 
had built a room of steel plates but Mansa Devi managed to 
induce into the room a very tiny snake by bribing some of the 
mechanics that built the steel room. On the very night of the 
marriage this tiny snake bit Lakhinder to death. Behula became 
a widow but could not let go the body of her husband. True 
to the tradition connected with snake bite the body was not 
burnt but was to be thrown into the river. Behula made a 
boat out of plantain trunks and sat on this boat clasping 
Lakhinder’s body. So floated down Behula through different 
parts of the country and encountered many dangers. Wicked 
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people tried to seduce her, young and beautiful as she was. 
Some tried to scare her. But Behula did not* waver. The body 
of Lakhinder became decomposed but Behula did not mind. 
This stead-fast devotion of Behula pleased the gods and Mansa 
Devi took the initiative in reviving Lakhinder. Chand Saudagar 
relented and worshipped Mansa Devi and introduced snake 
worship in this part of the country. 

It is said that Behula was a daughter of Champa Nagar 
adjoining Bhagalpur in Bihar. Along with the body of 
Lakhinder she is supposed to have floated down the river near 
Champa Nagar. Even now a big Mela is held every year to 
commemorate Behula’s bid against her husband's death. There 
are many folk-songs in Bhagalpur district about Behula and 
Lakhinder. 

Rajgir finds. This Behula cult has been twisted into 
different versions in different parts of Bihar but the main theme 
remains the same. 

The antiquity of snake worship in Bihar is amply borne 
out by the excavations carried at Rajgir. Dr. Bloch and John 
Marshall brought out a structure known as Maniar Math in. 
the excavations of Rajgir. This Maniar Math revealed a large 
quantity of pottery and terracotta objects. A number of very 
ancient earthen vessels were found with the mouth in the shape 
of a snake’s hood. Maniar Math is said to have been the abode 
of Mani Nag, the jewelled snake who was taken to be the 
tutelary deity of Rajgir. Near about Rajgir there have been 
rare finds of female figures that establish the fact that snake 
worship was firm in Bihar at one time. At Nalanda, a four¬ 
armed female figure set under a canopy of five hoods of serpent 
had been found. The figure has several hands—one hand holding 
a sword, another axe, the third a noose and a sweet ball. This 
image is attributed to the 9th or 10th century. Another stucco 
figure of a female serpent deity at Maniar Math with two snake 
hoods was a remarkable find. 

• 

Prestige & influence. Some of the Jain figures in different 
parts of Bihar also show the prestige of the snake-worship cult 
at one time. A rare find is that of an image with five snakes 
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forming a canopy inside a grotto at Kulua Pahar in Hazaribagh 
district. Kulua Pahar was the birth place of Sitala $wamin, 
one of the Jain firthankars and this figure is clearly of Jain 
origin. Unfortunately, the Jains have almost deserted Kulua 
Pahar now. There were other Jain figures with serpent hoods 
as the canopy on this hill which have been removed in the last 
few years. The figure referred to with a canopy of five snake 
hoods is firmly fixed in a grotto and probably that is why it 
could not be wrenched out. There was a certain amount of 
controversy at one time as to whether it was a Buddhist figure 
or not. The image is very much like a Buddha figure. The 
story of Buddha being protected by Muchalinda, a snake who 
spread his hood as an umbrella when Buddha was in meditation 
was brought in to substantiate the theory of Buddha image. 
This theory has now been given up and rightly too. In any 
case it shows that among the Buddhists, Jains or different 
classes of Hindus, snake worship has a big hold in Bihar. 
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Humanised Godlings on Caste-lines. In spite of the great 
hold of the principal deities in the Hindu Pantheon there are 
some Godlings who are very popular throughout Bihar. They 
are humanised Godlings and the idea has developed on caste¬ 
lines. An unlettered man of Dusad caste will offer puja to the 
greater Gods like Shiva, his consort Durga, Kali and other 
Hindu deities but will open his heart-strings more when he will 
worship Goreya-Baba. Goreya Godling is absolutely his own 
and he is more at home with Goreya worship. The simple and 
illiterate Dusad does not appreciate the philoscphy of Shiva 
and Parvati who come to the earth from the Himalayas once 
a year. To him the story of Goreya-Baba is a reflection of his 
own joys and problems. 

Most of the Godlings of Bihar do not have a definite shape 
and size but is represented by just a small mound of earth. 
So simple in conception, the idea appeals more to the mass. 
The Godlings of Bihar have been brought into existence to 
satisfy the fluid idea of religion and God based on hero-worship, 
and fear for the unknown. 

Goreya-Baba, a Robin-hood Godling. The Dusads, a 
backward caste, have a large population in Bihar. Many of 
them have no lands and earn their livelihood by manual labour. 
Goreya-Baba is a popular Godling with them. 

Goreya is deified as a male hero who was a robber-chief 
and came from Delhi with some followers. He was the Robin 
Hood in Bijiar. After many encounters Goreya fell fighting at 
Mehnawan near Sherpur in Patna District. There is a shrine 
at that place. Goreya worship started from Patna but has 
spread all over the province. The Godling is represented by 
only a mound of earth. Goreya worship is now not confined 
among the Dusads but even Brahmins offer puja to Goreya Baba. 

Goreya is worshipped in Champaran district by the Dusads* 
mainly for the exorcism of the malignant spirits who have 
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taken possession of some persons and also by lepers for 
recovery. In Goreya puja ordeals such as fire-walking 1 and 
holding burning bricks in the palm are commonly resorted to. 
The main shrine of Goreya Baba in Champaran district is at 
village Sunderpur. 

Virkuar-hero worship by the Ahirs. If the Dusads have 
their Goreya-Baba the Ahirs who form another major caste in 
Bihar have their Yirkuar. The Ahirs are a virile caste and 
though by profession cowherds and cultivators there is no doubt 
that at one time they belonged to a martial race. 

The cattle of the Ahirs have to graze in jungle and very 
often the wild animals prey on them. It is said that Virkuar 
was a leader among the Ahirs though young. He was much 
worried over the constant ravages by the wild animals. A 
council of the Ahirs sat with Yirkuar who gave out that he 
himself would fight the tigers. Virkuar drove the herd of cattle 
himself into the jungle armed with sword. A tiger and a tigress 
came sometime after and killed one cow. The other cowherd 
boys ran away but Virkuar fought with the tiger and killed it. 
The tigress attacked Virkuar but the gallant youth did not like 
to kill the female beast and threw away the arms. The tigress 
killed Virkuar. 

# 

There is another story as to how the chivalrous youth died. 
It is said that the witches used to kill the cattle in the forest of 
Brindaban. Epidemics used to break out and many cattle were 
lost (of disease) in the jungle. Virkuar took arms and went 
into the jungle where he found a number of witches dancing 
with broom sticks. This was on the Sohrai night when the 
witches are supposed to come out and practise their magic craft. 
Virkuar faced the witches and took away the clothes which were . 
in a heap after having been discarded by witch for their orgy. 
The witches implored Virkuar for the return of the clothes but 
Virkuar did not oblige them. The witches created twentyone 
tigers who pounched on Virkuar and killed him. 

Virkuar has been immortalised by ballads and pastoral songs 
throughout Bihar. Virkuar cult had started from Palamau 
district where a pillar is raised in his memory on every Sohrai 
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or the new moon night of the year. Virkuar is now worshipped 
throughout the province. 

It was necessary for the evolution of % Godling who would 
be essentially for the Ahirs and would give them courage to fight 
the wild animals. 

Lurik, another Godling for the Ahirs* Besides Virkuar 
there is Lurik, another popular Godling for the Ahirs. It is 
said that Lurik was a native of Gaur and a favourite of goddess 
Durga. Lurik, although poor, fell in love with Chanain, the 
daughter of the Raja of his native village. Lurik ran away 
with Chanain and married her with the help of Durga herself. 
Chanain was stung by a serpent and died. Lurik put fire to the 
funeral pile and sat on it with Chanain in his arms. An unknown 
power put off the fire which was rekindled to be extinguished 
again. The Gods in the Heaven trembled at the unusual sight 
of a husband offering to die on his wife's funeral. A Godess 
was sent out to the earth who took the shape of an old woman 
and tried to dissuade Lurik. Finding Lurik adamant she made 
the snake suck the poison and Chanain revived. The two lovers 
then resumed their journey and came to Rohini in Santhal 
Parganas and from there to Hardi. There was a fight between 
the Raja of Hardi and Lurik won. He was proclaimed the joint 
king of Hardi. Ultimately Lurik felt a pang in his heart having 
deserted his first wife and mother and after twelve years he went 
back to his village. Chanain accompanied Lurik. 

The story of Lurik and Chanain resembles the story of Behula 
so popular in Bengal and Bihar. The difference is that Behula 
by strength of her character revived her husband who died of 
snake-bite while Lurik could revive his dead wife. There is not 
much of actual puja of Lurik. The hero Lurik is more 
remembered through recitals of the ballads. 

Witch-craft Godlings. Witch-craft has its particular 
influence in Bihar. There are certain Godlings who are intima¬ 
tely connected with witch-craft. One such Godling is known as 
Jaydeb Dube, also known as Bhai-haran (fear dispeller). It is 
said that Dube lived in the court of a Khhetaurih Raja named 
Birmah to foretell the future events. After consulting the 
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stars Dube built his house on an auspicious spot at Dadri in 
Monghyr. The avaricious Raja wanted to grasp the cottage. 
Dube plunged a knife into his body out of disgust and sprinjded 
the blood over the Raja’s palace. The palace caught fire and 
was reduced to ashes. Birmah Raja sought the mercy of God 
Baidyanath at Deoghar, but the spirit of Dube that had become 
a demon appeared at mount Kailash, the residence of God 
Baidyanth and demanded the surrender of the king. The king 
fled away and sought shelter at the hill of Mandar in Bhagalpur 
district. The king had to run away from there also and was 
ultimately killed on the top of Tinpahar. The ghost of Dube 
Bhaiharan was so vindictive that all the Rajas of the Khhetaurih 
race were killed. 

The demon Jaydeb or Bhaiharan is held in great awe in 
Bihar and although a Godling born out of belief in witch-craft 
has his place as second to the deity of God Baidyanath at Deoghar 
in Santhal Parganas. This worship still continues at Dadri in 
Monghyr and at other places. 

Sopra Baba, the Doctor-Godling. To the unsophisticated 
and uneducated mind the skill of a Doctor and the influence of 
medicine and surgery have a great influence. The evil eye has 
much to do with his daily life. Not only human beings but parti¬ 
cular type of animals also could cast the evil eye and import 
troubles. Still in Bihar, chillies, small stones and the hair- 
combing of the afflicted man are waved round the suspected 
victim and thrown into the fire. If the chillies make a crackling 
sound in the fire it is presumed that somebody has cast the evil 
eye and various articles such as common salt, obscene drawings 
and figures, cowries etc. are resorted to for lifting the evil eye. 
Good omens are deliberately brought about and charms and 
amulets are used. But as a last resort the Doctor is called in. 
If the patient whose life was despaired of is cured there must 
be something super-human in the doctor. No wonder, therefore, 
the spirit of the doctor has a place in the hierarchy of the 
Godlings of Bihar. 

Sopra-Baba is the defied spirit of a successful physician. 
Sopra-Baba’s shrine is at Nabinagar in Gaya district. Parti¬ 
cularly persons bitten by snake go to the shrine of Sopra Baba 
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and it is not unoften that a dead body is carried there with 
great hope. 

Amasan Bibi, the Lady Doctor-Godlftig. Sopra Baba has 
a counter-part in Amasan Bibi who is the deified spirit of a 
skilful lady doctor. She is particularly worshipped by the women 
and her name is invoked when medicine is administered to the 
sick. Amasan Bibi is more popular among the Moslems. 

Graves Worshipped. Moslem fakirs and wandering Hindu 
Sadhus have still rare hold on the villagers and a section of the 
intelligentia. Some of the fakirs and Sadhus have been up¬ 
graded into Godlings after their death and the place of their 
Samadhi (Ascension) or burial have become places of worship. 
Kanoo Das and his three brothers, Lachman, Shibpat and Kalyan 
Das are legendary fakirs who have their large followers in 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. The peculiarity about their 
worship is that no women are allowed anywhere near the 
worship. 

At Manair near Dinapur an annual fair is held in the 
memory of a Mohammedan martyr named Gazi Mian. Women 
supposed to be possessed by evil spirits go there and are made 
to excite themselves into a frenzy and then burnt raisin is 
applied to their nostrils. This is supposed to cure them froln 
the influence of the evil spirits. 

Legendary Godlings. Legend, tradition and utility give a 
halo to some of the popular Godlings. Amar Singh was a 
Rajput at Barh in Patna district and the Mallahs (Fishermen) 
rose in a body against him and killed Amar Singh. But the 
spirit of the Rajput hero went on haunting and troubling the 
Mallahs until the Mallahs started worshipping him. Amar Singh 
is now a popular deity to the Mallahs and is not represented by 
any image or a visible symbol. 

Similarly Bandi Mai and Kanta are deities with the Kurmis, 
Naika with the Kandus, Barr Singh with the Bhogtas, Dharha 
with the Dhangars, Rickman with the Bhuiyas and Hansraja 
with the Mushahars. The Pasis of Bihar have the profession 
of tapping toddy from the palm trees. The east wind brings 
about more flow of toddy while the west wind dries up the flow. 
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It is little wonder that the Pasis worship the East Wind and 
present offerings. There is no particular symbol for this 
Godling. • 

Evil Godlings* The evil has also given rise to some of the 
popular Godlings. Baghaunt Godling represents the spirits of 
the persons killed by tiger and as expected Baghaunt worship 
is common in jungle areas of Gaya and other districts of Bihar. 
Orthodox Shikaris still offer Pujah to Baghaunt Godling. 

It is commonly believed that persons who are drowned 
become Panduba, an evil female deity. The spirit is very fond 
of pulling a bather into the water. Any solitary and decrepit 
woman, by a river or a tank will be usually avoided as she is 
taken to be the visible symbol of Panduba spirit. Panduba is 
worshipped to keep her in humour and to avoid her companionship. 
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Risley’s description. The Tharus, a tribe about fifty 
thousand in population in Champaran district on the border of 
Nepal are in a state of transition. H.H. Risley in Volume II of 
the “Tribes and Castes in Bengal”, published in T891, gave a 
lengthy description of the Tharus. Risley thought that the 
Tharus are essentially “an aboriginal tribe who had been gra¬ 
dually driven up into sub-Himalayan forests by the expansion of 
the Aryan community and are found in scattered settlements 
from the Kosi river in Pumea to the Sarda between Kumaon 
and Nepal.” According to Risley, the Tharus belong to the 
large group of aboriginal races who are known as Dravidian or 
Kolarian, according to the character of the language which they 
speak. He dismissed the claim of the Tharus as originally 
coming from Rajputana after invasion of Rajputana by the 
Mohammadans as fiction. Risley describes the religion of the 
Tharus as a compound of animism and nature-worship and of 
some elements borrowed from popular Hinduism. He mentions 
Rikheswar as being the principal deity worshipped by the 
Tharus. Regarding their social status, Risley mentions th&t no 
orthodox Hindu will eat with a Tharu or take water from the 
hands of the Tharu. 

Present Picture, quite different An enquiry into the 
condition of the Tharus now gives a picture which is very 
different from what Risley gave us half a century ago. The 
Tharu of 1961 will revolt at the idea of being described as an 
aboriginal. There does not appear to be the slightest trace of 
animism or nature-worship in their religion. Nobody in the 
Tharuhat (colony of the Tharus) known what Rikheswar is. 
The Tharus today do not stand outside the Hindu caste organi¬ 
zation. As a matter of fact the present day Tharu has got into 
the fold of Jalchal Hindus or caste Hindus of Bihar. They have 
recently got a ruling from the Nepal Government recognizing 
them as caste Hindus. There is a large population of Tharus in 
Nepal who are recognized as caste Hindus. If Risley was 
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correct in his conclusion mentioned above, the last three scores 
of years have definitely brought in a complete change among the 
Tharus through the process of assimilation, and today the 
Tharus have completely hinduised themselves discarding even 
the core of their tribal beliefs and practices. 

Higher caste origin of women. The Tharus live in an 
area extending over 800 square miles on the northern border of 
Champaran bounded on the north, east and the west by Nepal 
territory and on the south by the Tribeni canal. This area is 
included in the two Estates of Bettiah and Ramnagar Raj and 
comprises of parts of Bagaha, Ramnagar, Shikarpur and 
Mainatanr police stations. The tract is essentially a forest area, 
damp and malarious. There is also a considerable number of 
Tharus in Gorakhpur district and in Nepal. The Tharus claim 
that their original home was in Thar district or Rajputana and 
assert that because of Muslim inroads they fled towards Nepal, 
a portion settling down in Champaran while another entered 
Nepal. They claim that they are purely Aryan. A popular story 
is that in their flight, when they reached the jungle area of 
Champaran on the border of Nepal', the males decided to leave, 
the bulk of the female folk in charge of their servants in the 
wilds of Champaran and thought that the males should make a 
reconnaissance of Nepal first. After several months when they 
came back they found that some of the women had been forced 
by the servants to live with them as their wives. So, that 
section of female-folk was left behind in Champaran and origi¬ 
nated the branch of the Tharus in Champaran. A peculiar but 
suggestive custom prevails among the Tharu women in Champa¬ 
ran. They do not allow the husband or the male progeny to 
come into the kitchen and no Tharu woman will eat any food 
partially partaken by her husband or a male progeny. If not 
anything else, this practice going against the fundamentals of 
Hindu familly life, suggests the higher caste origin of the women. 
It is also peculiar that the Tharu women are more comely in 
their appearance and have a fairer complexion. 

Caste Consciousness—now a Backward Class, There the 
been a*sort of dissatisfaction among the Tharus since 1946, which 
is slowly becoming more and more vocal in recent times. This 
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is in connection with the caste position of the Tharus. In the 
census of 1941. the Tharus had been enumerated as a member of 
the Scheduled Tribes, which status the^people refused to accept. 
The State Government of Bihar conceded their demand and the 
Tharus now stand excluded from the list of Scheduled Tribes 
and in the Census of 1951 they have been enumerated as a 
member of the Backward Classes. The Tharus have got for 
themselves a comparatively higher social status. The first 
session of the Tharu Sammelan was held on 9.5.46 and it was 
presided over by Shri Chamari Khatait. 

Religion and Language. Risley’s description of dancing 
and singing by the Tharu girl on festivities accompanied by the 
men drinking and other gaieties like the Santhals is a myth 
now. There cannot be any inter-marriage between the eight 
sub-castes into which the Tharus are subdivided. The present 
day Tharus worship Kali, Siva, Mahavir, Satyanarayan and other 
common deities worshipped by the Hindus and observe the 
common Hindu festivals in Bihar like Chat, Diwali, Holi, 
Janmastmi, Anant, Etwar, Ekadashi, etc. On a representation 
by Sri Chamari Khatait, a seasoned Tharu gentleman, the Nepal 
Government through their phone number 1653S dated Kartik 8 
Catey Roj 1 Subham Sambat 2005 had intimated that the Nepal 
Government recognized the Tharu as a high class Hindu 
(Sabam). The language is common Bhojpuri dialect or the 
Hindusthani language as spoken by the other people of the area. 
It is absolutely incorrect or at least absolutely outmoded to say 
that they speak in a different aboriginal dialect as described by 
Risley. The Tharus in Nepal speak Nepali. The Tharus reco¬ 
gnize divorce and the divorced women marry again by undergoing 
the same ceremony as in widow marriage. They rear pigs but 
pig's meat is eaten now by a small percentage of the Tharus. 
It is significant that the Tharus, in process of hinduization, are 
giving up eating pigs. Wild boars are much relished for their 
meat. 

Village life aspiration* The Tharus live by agriculture. 
In order to save them from the money-lenders or banias the 
‘State Government of Bihar in the first Congress Ministry had 
prohibited sale or transfer of the land of a Tharu without 
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permission of Government. Although this legislative measure is 
calculated to ameliorate the condition of the Tharus it is net 
looked upon by them with favour. Having won in their agita¬ 
tion against classification as an aboriginal tribe they are now 
smarting under the restriction and they have put in a 
representation against it. 

They are very backward educationally. So far only one 
Tharu has passed the B.A. examination and two are reading for 
intermediate examination. There are about 12 matriculates. 
It is creditable on the part of the Tharus, so backward educa¬ 
tionally, to have sponsored the agitation before the Constituent 
Assembly in New Delhi that the Tharus should be excluded from 
the list of the Scheduled Tribes of Bihar (8th Schedule, Part V 
of page 205 of the Draft Constitution of India). A memorandum 
was submitted before the President of the Constituent Assembly 
making out a strong case in which it was mentioned that all the 
ceremonies in marriage and Sradh of the Tharus were exactly 
as observed by other caste Hindus. It was also mentioned that 
His Majesty the Maharaja of Nepal and the Nepal Government 
have recognized the Tharus as caste Hindus. They won their 
case, and the Tharus were excluded from the list of scheduled 
triber but they have been put in the list of backward classes. 
The Bihar Government have appointed a Special Officer for 
carrying on welfare measures among the Tharus. Shri Chamari 
Khatait told the writer that they want a declaration that they 
are caste Hindus and they should not be treated as a backward 
class. Through the influence of the Arya Samaj,, they are now 
taking the sacred thread. The incidence of drinking liquor is 
going down. 

Present condition. The life in a Tharu village is free from 
complexities. Every Tharu village has got a Mukhia or headman 
who is called Kazi or Gumasta. There are village Parches as 
well who decide all important matters with the help of the Mukhia. 
The posts of Panches and Mukhias are hereditary, although the 
principle of election is recognized. In all social matters the 
orders of the headman are obeyed. Instances of litigation in law 
courts among the Tharus are very few. Agriculture is their 
main occupation. Dried fish is usually preserved for the rainy 
season. The Tharus depend on the primitive system of irriga- 
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tion by means of temporary dams on hilly rivulets and pynes for 
cultivation. This system works only satisfactorily when there 
is regular rainfall and this is why whenevq^ there is a continuous 
drought, their entire cultivation fails and they are hard hit 
economically. The Tharus are very backward in their agricul¬ 
tural technique. There is no purdah among the women. Child 
marriage is widely prevalent, widow marriage is in vogue. 
There are 7 Upper Primary, 28 Lower Primary, 1 Girls Lower 
Primary and 3 Basic Schools in the Tharu area. In all there are 
about 800 students in the Primary classes. The young Tharu 
children are becoming school-minded. 

The recent welfare measures for the Tharus to meet the 
continuous drought for the last four years include about one 
hundred irrigational projects under the Minor Irrigation 
Schemes and distribution of taccavi loan or agricultural loan. 
Several old tanks have been re-excavated and some surface wells 
and tube-wells are being sunk. Three new dispensaries have 
been opened in the area. 

The Tharus offer a field for intensive study as to how an 
aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tribe in the course of fifty or sixty 
years have completely lost their tribal culture and beliefs apd 
have been able to hinduize themselves. In the process of assi¬ 
milation and up-grading that is going on, it will not be strange 
if in another few decades they become a separate caste or 
become merged in the Rajput caste of Bihar. 



-INFLUENCE OF WITCHCRAFT ON ADIBASIS 

OF BIHAR 

Witchcraft is a living cult in Bihar as it claims lakhs of 
people who have implicit belief in it and there are hundreds who 
practise witchcraft as a part of their daily life either as the 
witchcraft wizard or as the witch-doctor. Belief in witchcraft 
in Bihar is not confined to the Adibasis of Chotanagpur and 
Santhal Parganas alone but pervades to some extent among the 
intelligentia and the English educated people of almost all the 
districts of Bihar. Apart from the Chotanagpur districts and 
Santhal Parganas the other district which claims a large number 
of adherents of the cult is Champaran district probably due to 
its close contact with the Tantric cult of Nepal and existence of 
a large population of Scheduled Castes and Tribals like the 
Tharus, Dhan gars, Oraons, Chains and Cheris. 

The root of the witchcraft cult among the Adibasis of Bihar 
is in the hierarchy of spirits that they have to propitiate. To 
them there is a supreme spirit, the Maran Bum of the Santhals 
or the Oraons, the Sing Bonga of the Mundas or Hos and 
beneath him a host of spirits that have separate functions, some 
causing illness, some causing prosperity and then the host of 
family spirits that live in the Sal forest near by or in the 
Samndiri (the burial place) and lastly the Chuprasi-Bowga 
whose only function is to accompany the spirit immediately after 
its release from the body or what is known as death. To the 
simple Adibasis the Chuprasi of the Government is great and 
no wonder he has a Chuprasi-Fon^a in his hierarchy of spirits. 

Spirit world. A brief survey could be made of the some 
of the other Bongas or spirits that make up the spirit-world. 
One is IKIR-BONGA, the spirit of the deep water. This spirit 
is ever ready to put his services to the wizards and witches. 
Usually a spot is reserved for Ikir-Bonga in a village and no one 
may make a field there, and the trees on that land cannot be cut 
without the permission of the Pahan or the Spiritual Head. 
Baram-Bonga the second in command is a brother to the Sing- 
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Bonga the Chief God-head. Baram-Bonga is also called 
Ote-Boram. He is invoked in cases of pestilence and has to be 
propitiated with liver, meat and rice-beer. Boranda-Bonga is 
a lesser head and he does not receive Ivcnfi. anybody any higher 
kind of sacrifice. Deoras or witch-doctors usually offer 
Baramda-Bonga Puja to propitiate the spirits that cause illness. 
Then there are the numerous ORA-BONGA or domestic spirits 
who represent the departed ones of the family. 

Bongansm is the very life of the Adibasis. To them the term 
Bonga denotes anyone with intelligence and free will and not 
fettered by matter either by nature or by death. They live in 
a world separate but close to the visible world. 

But the Bongas that have direct bearing with witchcraft 
are the mischievous Bongas often called after the particular 
mischief they do. Najambonga is the poisoner, the word Najom 
meaning poison, Nasanbonga, the damager etc. 

There are handy spirits who may be forced into the services 
of the witches and wizards, to create mischief. Usually the 
spirits of persons having met with a violent death, the spirit of 
woman who died in child-birth, the Ikir-bonga, are some of them. 

Protection. The only protection against the witches is the 
mantras or Kriah-karams of the Sokhas and the Deoras. 'I'he 
Deoras form the second grade licentiates in witch-finding while 
the Sokhas are the upper grade witch-doctors. The Sokhas 
practise divination with rice-grains, idols, flags, milk, ghee, etc. 
Their chief business is to find the name of the spirits and 
witches that have caused the illness or misfortune. A Sokha 
claims his powers from Mahadeo, Parbati and Ganga Mae and 
not from Sing-bonga.. His incantations lead him to mention the 
spirits, the witches or the wizards and the sacrifice but usually 
he would not do the sacrifices. He had been described to be 
exclusively a minister of the witchcraft system. 

There are other types of Deoras known as Maran Deora 
or Hurim Deora who would, however, offer sacrifices. The 
mantras that are cited really invoke the Sing-Bonga the Supreme 
Gftd-head and are thought provoking. Witch finding is usually 
done through a medium, auto-suggestion or a sort of hypnotism. 
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At times a boy is chosen as the medium and through questions 
and cross-questions the identity of the witch is established. 
Sokhas usually get into hysteric fits or trance and at times 
their appearance is fearful. 

The Sokhas are getting more Hinduised and their incanta¬ 
tions borrow words from Hindi or even a smattering of Sanskrit. 
The Sokhas usually worship Mahadeo and keep tulsi plant in 
the house. Although illiterate the Sokhas refer to the 
Panjikitab. They only prescribe sacrifices but do not offer it 
themselves and this seeming disinterestedness gives them an 
extra prestige. Their fees range between Rs. 1/4/- to Rs. 15/-. 

Religious sanctity. To the tribals witchcraft is a cult with 
religious sanctity. If there is an epidemic in the cattle or in 
the men, if the tiger depredations have become abnormally 
common, if the wandering tribe has to shift from one place 
to another there must be some spirit that has to be propitiated. 
If the woman conceives, there is the hand of the Spirit-God 
but if the married woman does not conceive then surely there 
is the very clear hand of the Spirit-God. 

Who is to be agent between the benevolent or malevolent 
God of the tribals ? The village Deonwa of the Hos, Mundas 
and Oraons, the Naya of the Bhumijis and the Dehuri of the 
Khariyas, the spiritual preceptor or the spiritual head does 
this normally. But when he fails to appease the wrath of the 
Spirit-God, when the epidemic does not abate, the hysteric fits 
of the person do not stop, when the cattle continue dying, the 
tribals turn to the commonly accepted witch-doctor. 

The Churdii or the evil spirit that has possessed the woman 
and is keeping her barren has to be driven out, not by the 
ordinary spiritual head, Pahan or Deonwa. or Naya or Dehuri 
but by the witch-doctor commonly known as the Sokha or the 
Deora. To the tribal mind the clouds, the thunder, the rains, 
the welfare of the crops, the welfare of the cattle or the family 
all depend on the Bongas and the one hundred and one spirits 
that rule the destiny of the humankind. 

'Disease. Disease, deformity, death, failure of crops qre 
due to the Bongas and the malignant Bongas have to be propitia- 
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ted by offerings of sacrifices, quaint types of Puja and 
flagellations. But when ordinary measures fail, surely, there 
are some evil persons who have cast their ^spells and stand as 
the barrier. Bongas are normally good and could be bribed 
by offerings but the witches are not. 

There is a sort of research in witchcraft strange as it 
may seem to one. Illness is traced by the witch-doctor to either 
Najom (Poison) or Tiji (Bacteria) or spirit-infusion and the 
specifics are different as prescribed by the witch-doctor. The 
witch-doctor is already armed with jungle herbs to treat either 
Najom or Tiji. But the disease may also be due to the working 
of a witch by spirit-infusion for some reason or other. This 
is a difficult case and will require a witch-doctor of stronger 
calibre. These witch-doctors of stronger calibre are mostly old 
women or men who live mysteriously and frequent the burial 
grounds or cremation grounds or the small village jungle where 
the “(?mm Devatas” (village deities and spirit of the departed 
ones) live. 

The witch-doctor will have to find out by incantation if the 
witch has transplanted herself in the body of the patient or 
has brought along the illness by some other agency. It fs 
commonly believed that while asleep the soul substance (Boa) 
could be squeezed out and infusion of evil spirit takes place. 
Another agency is to make a small effigy of the person to be 
infected and after puja and incantations to drive a poisonous 
dart through the effigy. For this purpose the person's discarded 
hair, cloth, nails are very necessary. That is one of the reasons, 
why hairs when cut are to be buried or thrown in a water-pool. 
The night of the new moon is usually chosen for infecting a 
person as well as to take out the influence of the evil spirit 
from him. On this night on the floor of the swept room of 
the witch, faggots will be burnt and with incantations the witch 
or wizard will burn the nails, hair, piece of a cloth worn by the 
victim. The smoke is inhaled by the witch and she carefully 
sweeps of the ashes and preserves it. The next step is to 
sprinkle the ash in the illi (rice beer) or on wild berries and 
this stuff is widely distributed. No one will be affected by 
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partaking it excepting the victim. The result may be high 
fever or convulsions or sudden pain in the body. 

The man-eater^ It is also commonly believed that certain 
men who are witches can metamorphose themselves into various 
animals. This is known as CANDAR-BANDAR among the 
Mundas. They think that the natural tiger is never a man- 
eater but men, temporarily changed into tigers attack and eat 
up human beings or cattle. It is usually held that the power 
of metamorphoses comes from the particular spirit. 

A common practice in Singhbhum and other districts of 
Chotanagpur is that when a man falls seriously ill, he is made 
to touch a little Arua rice which is taken to the witch-doctor 
or Sokha. He puts the rice in a “sup” (a winnowing fan) and 
goes on reciting the names of the departed predecessors of the 
diseased persons and puts questions. In the process of the 
recital as soon as a little disturbance in the rice is noticed 
(some how a disturbance is usually noticed) the particular spirit 
is held to be the cause. He is propitiated. The “sup” method 
is commonly known as Bonga Nam in Singhbhum district. 

Another method known as Danda, Nam is also used to find 
out the particular spirits that has caused the trouble. In this 
c&se two men with lathis or dandas in their hands stand by 
the side of the Sokha. In the course of the recital of the names 
of the departed spirits suddenly the men become possessed and 
begin to shake their sticks. The men follow the Sokha into 
the forest and the two men with dandas suddenly find their 
sticks very heavy at a particular part of the forest. The witch¬ 
doctor knows which Bonga or spirit lives there and he will have 
to be propitiated. 

There are also other methods of divination to find out the 
cause of the trouble. At times the witch-doctor will touch the 
body of the patient with a Sal leaf on which there are arwa 
rice. The witch-doctor will chant his mantras and the patient 
will feel a heaviness on his body and the name of the spirit 
that is being recited at that moment will be taken to be the 
cause. 

f 

Ancestor worship. Sacrifices of animals, and birds and 
in very rare cases of human beings are offered with proper 
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incantations. It is for the witch-doctor to say what sacrifice 
is necessary and he is supposed to get an inspiration before 
he reveals it. At times when the witch-doctor fails and the 
patient is not cured the task is again en/rusted to the witch¬ 
doctor who continues his incantations. An extreme method is 
when the witch-doctor touches the head of the patient with 
his two hands and gradually draws them down from head to 
face, from face to the neck and slowly downwards and then to 
the earth. The idea is to drive out the evil spirit into the 
earth where he is supposed to have been buried. Even if the 
patient dies it is not uncommon that the witch-doctor will 
prophesy that the evil spirit is still angry and may visit others 
of the family. This again calls for further sacrifices. This 
type of divination known as Nimcha-Nimcki among the 
Khariyas and by other expressions among the other tribals plays 
a very important part in their daily life. Ancestor worship is 
in their bones and the process of divination is based on it. 

But if the ordinary pujah or sacrifices fail to stop the 
illness or the epidemic or the failure of the crops the Sokha 
will often go into a trance when approached and give indications 
that there is a witch in the person of usually an old woman 
who lives in a particular direction that has caused all the trouble. 
When this prophecy is made the villagers as a body not even 
excluding the husband or the son of the witch woman will start 
persecuting her and often torture her to death. 

Tribal laws. Witch-craft has its influence on tribal laws. 
The tribal law forbids taking of food from the hands of a 
stranger or Dikku. The tribal law looks with disfavour on any 
one who breaks the restrictions imposed by the social customs. 
Any person who has taken food from a dikku is branded in 
Singhbhum district as Kajomesin. The Kajomesin is one from 
whose hands a Ho will not take food. He has lost his social 
status and could only be taken by another social process known 
as Jati. This restriction is directly connected with witch-craft. 
A stranger may be the agent of the evil spirit or the witch. 

Suicide and murder among the Adibasis is not uncommon 
and belief in witch-craft is often at the root. The standard 
of chastity is very rigid. In Singhbhum District when a Ho 
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girl is found to have had sexual relationship with a Dikku or 
foreigner she will be ostracised, persecuted and almost forced 
to commit suicide. The Dikku by his action can only alfenate 
the Bonga or the threat Spirit ruling the destiny of the Hos 
and here the witch-doctor fails to appease the spirit and secretly 
recommends death to the poor girl. Murders for similar reasons 
is also quite common. The belief in the supernatural is so 
rigid and dogmatic that the Adibasis of Santhal Parganas do 
not hesitate to commit all kinds of vandalism on the person, 
or his family and the property that has tampered a Santhal 
girl. This is known as “Bitlaha”. This sort of revenge is in 
keeping with their great spirit of hospitality to the Dikkus. 

Crime among the Adibasis has much to do with the social 
customs and beliefs based on witch-craft. This has been fully 
accepted by the law courts and the High Court usually takes 
a somewhat lenient view of the murders based on witch-craft 
and social customs as the belief in such customs provides the 
extenuating circumstances explaining the murder. 

Witch-craft in the other district of Bihar has more or less 
the same pattern as seen among the Adibasis. Duo to a 
different level of culture there is, however, a more rationalised 
cult. Exorcism in witch-craft as the result of tantricism is 
the common feature. The temples of Chhinnamasta in 
Hazaribagh, Khargadevi in Champaran, Bagalamukhi Jantra at 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur, the Nepali temple at Hajipur indicate 
the wide sway of Tantricism in Bihar. There are Tantriks 
now in Bihar who are adept in Marnn, Mohan , Uchatan and 
Bashikaran mantras. In Palamau district alone there are about 
1600 couplets of mantras of witch-craft. 

Training. In widely apart areas like the Tharuhat in 
Champaran and in the interior of Daltanganj regular training 
is held where the student is taught to establish supremacy over 
a particular spirit or Jin. Here also there is a hierarchy of 
spirits with Brahm at the head while there are Uraon, Khariya, 
Kshatriya, Kharwar, Ahir and Dushad spirits. After the 
novitiate period is over the disciple is tested by ordeal. A 
common ordeal is that he should invoke the spirit he has 
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captivated and put his hand in a burning cauldron. If his 
fingers get burnt he has to serve the Guru again. 

Concrete results of the practice of witch-craft are seen in 
the mental cases. Schizo-phrenia cases are common where the 
patient thinks he is controlled by some spirit or voice somewhere. 
Other common type is pseudo-possession where the patients’ 
body and soul are said to be in possession of some Jin or spirit. 
Usually the patient is hypnotised and it is claimed that the 
spirit is driven out by the exorcist. The other typical cases 
are diabolical manifestations, religious phantasia, deification and 
demonical ecstasy. There has not been much of critical study 
of witch-craft in Bihar as yet which offers a rich field for an 
intensive study of this highly provocative subject. 




THE MUNDAS OF BIHAR 


The Mundas are a formidable tribe in the State of Bihar. 
According to the Census of 1931 there were 474,207 Mundas 
in Bihar and out of this population 98.8 per cent was in 
Chotanagpur Division. In 1941 Census the Munda population 
was enumerated at 530,676 and near about the same percentage 
of 98 per cent came from Chotanagpur Division. Both in 1931 
and 1941 Census the ratio between male and female was 49:51. 
In 1951 Census no caste or tribal-wise figures were tabulated. 
But we have a language-wise tabulation and the return for 
Mundari-language-speaking people in 1951 Census was 500,342. 
These figures show that inspite of disintegration at various 
levels the Munda tribe retains its specific form. 

Ranchi district is the home of the bulk of the Mundas. 
They are also found in the other districts of Chotanagpur, 
namely, Singh bhum, Hazaribagh, Palamau, Manbhum and 
Dhanbad. The only other district where thousands of Mundas 
live outside Chotanagpur is Purnea. 

t 

The Mundas admittedly had older occupation of the hilly 
region of Chotanagpur and they have a tradition of rule 
particularly in Ranchi district. The Nagbansi Maharaja of 
Chotanagpur has Munda origin. 

Since centuries they have been in Chotanagpur and the 
regions were almost unapproachable till the opening of the 
communication in recent times. Due to this isolation the people 
in the interior retain their original customs while more changes 
are seen in the Mundas living amidst the non-tribals. Their area 
is mostly mountainous plateaus and forests. The houses are 
usually hutments constructed with less care than what is 
necessary for even a bare occupation. Rainfall is nearabout 
60' and the temperature falls as low as 60' to 70' in winter 
and rises to nearabout 100' in summer. Paddy is the principal 
crop and cultivation is conducted through orthodox form of 
ploughing. Buffaloes and rarely human beings are used for 
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drawing the plough besides bullocks and cows. Terrace culti¬ 
vation is common. The principal food is rice, salt and some 
kind of sag, dal has been recently adopted. Rice liquor known 
as Handia is a part and parcel of their i'ives. Drunkenness is 
not of the type of the city highways. 

Physically they have curly and wavy hair, borne on a long 
head with well developed ridges above the eyes, a depression 
at the root of the nose followed by broad nostrils. Their face 
is protruding and the complexion is dark brown to black. They 
are placed in the Proto-Austroloid division of mankind. 

Their language has led to multiple nomenclature and 
differences of opinion. But generally we accept Mundari as 
their language and the language, according to Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, belongs to the Austric family of languages and is 
different from the neighbouring Oraon languages spoken by the 
Oraons, another populous tribe of Chotanagpur. The Mundari 
language is sisterly to the languages spoken by the Santhals, 
the Hos, the Kharias etc. There is no script. Roman alpha- 
betics have been used by the missionaries for producing some 
literature in Mundari languages. Hindi script is recently 
being used. 

• 

Their dress is scanty and simple. Men wear a loin-cloth 
with a coloured border at the two endsi and use a piece of cloth 
for wrapper for the upper portion of the body. Women wear 
a long piece of cloth round the waist allowing portion of it to 
pass diagonally over the upper part of the body. Shoes are 
still unknown in the villages. Bamboo unbrellas or circular 
rain-hats made of leaves of a creeper are popular. In the 
urban areas, however, mainly through the influence of the 
Christian Church, dhotis, shirts and trousers have come in for 
the males and blouses and other underwear have been added for 
the women. 

Both men and women, particularly when young, have a 
passion for personal decoration. Hair is well combed and 
wooden hair comb is usually stuck in the hair. Strings of 
corals or china beads or silver coins adorn their neck. Munda 
girls use brass ornaments for their fingers, neck and arms. 
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Lac or coloured glass trinkets are commonly used. The poor 
Munda woman satisfies herself with a roll of palm leaf flyed 
red and set of white tinsel and lac. Tattoo in girls is falling off. 

\ 

Two uprisings. A great characteristic of the Mundas is 
their conservatism and a certain amount of antipathy to aliens. 
They have a keen sense of self-respect, love of truth and 
honesty and courage. Unfortunately their inordinate love of 
drink and improvidence were taken advantage of by the 
thousands of foreigners that were in, Chotanagpur in connection 
with the last Great War. The contact with law courts has 
done much to contaminate them. The Mundas are sensitive and 
impetuous and that was why there were two great movements 
in the Munda country. One is known as the Sardari Larai 
which was a big uprise of the Mundas in 1890 against the 
oppression of the Hindu petty landlords and the moneyed class 
when the British administration failed to give them much 
relief. The Sardari Larai of 1890 led to certain administrative 
reforms. The other movement that came in after the Sardari 
Lardi was led by Birsa Munda who was first a Lutherian 
Christian but was later ex-communicated. Birsa in 3895 
preached a new cult, largely political and represented himself 
as divine. Coming in the crest of the wave of agrarian unrest 
Birsa Bhaguan Movement assumed a big momentum. He did 
not confine himself to the preaching of purity and asceticism 
only but gave injunctions to defy the Government. Ultimately 
the Government had to take strong steps and Birsa was tried 
and convicted. He was released in 1897 for the Jubilee and 
resumed his activities. Birsa was again arrested and died of 
cholera while in custody. This happened in 1900. 

Social Institutions. As to the religion of the non- 
Christian Mundas the cult of Singbonga and ancestor worship 
are the chief features. Singbonga is the spirit of light, the 
Sun God and the supreme God-head. Singbonga accepts 
sacrifices of only what is white and so white fowls and white 
goats are reserved for him. The Singbonga is remembered at 
sunrise, in every function of daily life and particularly when 
the grains are reaped or when there is a misfortune. There 
is no idol or visible symbol and incantations are recited and 
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sacrifices made. Ancestor worship is a part and parcel of their 
daily life. The deceased members of the family are 
“Orabongako” or household spirits. There are other minor 
godlings who are also propitiated. Their belief in witch-cult 
is deep. There are regular professional witch-finders or Sokhas 
and murders due to belief in witch cult are not uncommon. 

The Mundas have a peculiar institution known as 
Dhumkuria. The unmarried young men and young girls sleep 
in separate dormitories. Usually an old widow acts as the 
matron for the young girls. These dormitories known as 
Dhumkuria also serve for the recital of stories, singing of songs, 
solving of riddles and other amusements. 

Another institution is the Sasandiri where after burning, 
the bones of Munda are buried and a stone slab is erected. 
The Sasandiris are separate for separate Khunts or class. The 
Sasandiris have a religious sanctity. The Saj'na consisting of 
a portion of the original jungle that was cleared for the setting 
up of the village is also held in general esteem. 

The birth and marriage customs are more or less like their 
Oraon counter-part. In villages no Munda boy will be eligible 
for marriage till he would make a plough with his own hands, 
nor would a Munda girl marry before she could weave and spin. 
Betrothal ceremony is made by the clasping of the hands of 
the elders of the villages of the two parties. The woman’s 
position is high in the family. The wife is a true comrade of 
the husband and helps him in all his work. The father is the 
patriarch of the family and his word is law. 

Dance and Music. Munda dance and music are famous. 
There are different types of songs and dances known as Jadur, 
Jappi and Karam. The Jappi are hunting songs and dances. 
In some of the dances, the dancers join hands and form them¬ 
selves into an arc of a circle and they advance in graceful steps 
and return in the same bending postures. In some of the 
dances there are pantomimes, exhibiting different agricultural 
operations such as reaping or transplanting seedlings. 

Among the festivals Mageparab in full moon in the month of 
Poush (January) is famous. Even servants are released from 
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their yearly engagements and again employed a fortnight after. 
As the harvest is gathered before this festival is held, there 
is great festivity of dancing, flow of rice, beer and feast. The 
Fagua festival corresponding to the Holi is marked by Jappi 
songs and Jappi dances. The flower feast known as Ba-parab 
is in the month of Chait (April) when the Sal trees are in 
flowers and is another big festival. The Sal flowers are 
collected and taken to the feet of the old trees in the Sama. 
The village Pahan or the religious leader is fed. Another 
festival is the Karam where in the month of Bhado the branches 
of the Karam tree are planted side by side in the courtyard 
and singing and dancing go on throughout the night. In the 
morning the Karam branches are carried in procession with 
music and dance. In every festival the Bonga or the spirit is 
remembered and propitiated. 

The casual visitor often misunderstands the gaiety, the 
abandon and the mixed dances of the Mundas. It is a great 
mistake to think that the standard of sexual morality among 
the Mundas is low. By setting apart in every village an open 
playing ground where dances are held, a healthy realism is 
introduced. Married people are usually excluded from joining 
the dances and there is a time limit of the dances. By mid- 

i 

night the dances and the music must cease. The songs have 
no indecent allusions or loose words. It is not that lapses do 
not occur among the unmarried youth but they are exceptions. 

It will be a mistake to think that the Mundas are intellec¬ 
tually low. Without the benefits of education, in the midst 
of their isolation surrounded by jungles and hills, they have 
developed a simple but effective tribal government. In the 
Munda country the Mania and Pahan hold office by hereditary 
right and arrange the Panchayats when any serious complaint 
is made. The Mmnki is the secular head while the Pahan is the 
spiritual head. Both are persons in authority and there has 
never been any overlapping of or tresspass into each other’s 
jurisdiction. 

Panchayat system. The Panchayat is presided over by 
the Manki or as the Pahan prescribes. Its jurisdiction extends 
over the village. Usually quarrels about the division of 
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property and breaches of the marriage laws come up before the 
Panchayat. All members of the KiUi (sect) are entitled to 
attend. There is a feast prior to the proceedings and it is 
a communal dinner. Even the different duties are assigned 
from before. One man gathers the leaves which will serve as 
plates, another will pin up the leaves into plates, the third will 
make the leaf cups and someone else will distribute tobacco 
and pan. 

The orders of the Panchayat are sacrosanct and there is 
no appeal. Fines are imposed, positive acts are ordered to be 
done and although these orders are never reduced into writing, 
they are remembered from generation to generation and will 
have their effects. 

In the Panchayat courts of the Mundas oaths and ordeals 
are common. Oaths are taken on the head of a tiger skin or 
bamboo leaves of fire or cow dung. Oaths of a very serious 
nature which are not to be administered as a matter of course 
are those by Arum rice and a clod of earth. Another common 
ordeal by which parties are treated is to make the accused bring 
out a copper coin from a vessel filled with boiled water. The 
belief is that if he is innocent, his hand will not be scalded. 

The Mundas are now at the cross roads. There has been 
a slow disintegration of their culture in the last one century. 
Their tribal government is almost liquidated through the 
influence of the law courts. For sometime the Christian 
missionaries wielded a very great influence on them. Partially 
because of their accessibility to the administrators. The two 
weapons of the missionaries with which they could convert the 
Mundas were education and medical help. The missionaries 
have no doubt done a lot of good to the Mundas and their 
country and there is no doubt that without their influence the 
Mundas could not have come up anywhere near the present 
trends of civilisation. They were the pioneers through whom 
the current of civilisation meandred into the Munda country. 
They raised the standard of life of the Mundas, gave them 
education and not always only to the Christians. The Sardari 
Larai and the Birsa movement, both were strangely partially 
levelled against the missionary. But this was so because they 
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expected the missionaries to help the leaders of these two 
movements to liquidate the British Government. When they 
found the missionaeries were not amenable, the leaders of these 
two movements did not hesitate to burn the churches and lay 
their hands upon the missionaries. 

Apart from missionary influence emigration is another 
great factor that has led to disintegration. Thousands of 
Munda youths of both sexes have been going to the tea 
gardens throughout India. They imbibe a changed outlook of 
life. The two great wars tapped the Mundas in recruitment 
and the war returnees also helped in the process of disintegra¬ 
tion. Lastly, the Arya Samaj, missionaries have been trying 
to work among the Mundas. Their handicap has been the caste 
system. When a tribal wants to fit himself into the Hindu 
social structure he is treated as an untouchable. A Munda is 
not untouchable, but a Munda adopting Hindu religion is 
untouchable. The Arya Samaj has taken upon itself the task 
to liquidate this. 

Biggest Casualty. The biggest casualty in the process of 
disintegration has been the Munda religion. Their firm belief 
in witchcraft is being liquidated by the law courts by the 
doctors and by the missionaries and social workers. It is only 
in the interior that a Snklrn or witch doctor will be called in 
case of an epidemic of cholera among men or a cattle epidemic. 
There also the doctors will rush forth very soon and their 
action demonstrates that the epidemic is more amenable to the 
doctors than to the Sokha. The educated Munda has started 
questioning if his beliefs in Singlibonga and the other spirits 
and the customs associated with the religious cults are correct 
or not. There is a sort of frustration and out of this frustration 
there are clear signs of upheaval to return back to what remains 
of their own religion and customs. This has led to an acuteness 
in the antagonism against the predominant and the more 
aggressive non-tribal population. The Mundas were freely 
exploited by the non-tribals in the past and that is why the 
welfare measures devised for their betterment have not always 
had the rquired response. They were deprived of their fertile 
lands and were left with barren plateaus by tha Dikkus 
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(foreigners). Unfortunately, the administrative set up of the past 
Government had under-estimated their laws, customs and institu¬ 
tions. The Mundas have not automatically responded to the 
present system of judiciary and administration. The administra¬ 
tive officers in the Munda country in the past did not always try to 
be conversant with the customs and practices of the Mundas. 
The Settlement operations were entirely managed by the aliens 
or Dikkus as they call. To have sympathy with the Mundas one 
must try to know their institutions and their culture. Till the 
other day we thought the Mundas along with the other tribals 
of Bihar were uncivilised. Mr. S.C. Roy of Ranchi and some of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries were the pioneer anthropologists 
that made us understand that the Mundas are an intelligent race 
with a past, a present and a future. Roy’s books and the 
14 volumes of Encyclopaedia Mundarica of Father Hoffman are 
standing momuments of their great work. 

The present problem for the social worker, the practical 
anthropologists and the administrator is to restore the Mundas 
to what they were previously, gay, joyous and jocund. Their 
crust of frustration and the fear-complex have to be liquidated. 
That is why it has become very important to study the adjust¬ 
ments of the Mundas or any of the tribal groups of India 
through the modern approaches in social sciences and Jto 
harmonise the disintegration with their past and the present. 
We have to preserve thir solidarity and yet bring them into line 
with their other neighbours and that is a task which could be 
solved by a proper co-ordinated scheme worked out by the 
politicians, practical anthropologists, social workers and 
administrators. 



BIRSA MOVEMENT IN CHOTANAGPUR 


The year was 1900. The venue was the Court room of 
Justice Chandra Madhav Ghosh in Calcutta High Court. Two 
comparatively junior pleaders, B. L. Mitter and C. C. Ghosh, 
both of whom were destined to rise very prominent in their 
later life, just concluded their argument for a number of abori¬ 
ginals of Khunti Subdivision in Ranchi District who had been 
given long term of imprisonment for burning the Thana of 
Khunti and killing some constables. It was a labour of love for 
B.L. Mitter and C.C. Ghosh as the case was going undefended. 
Their opponent was Advocate-General Woodroffe. As a result 
of the able arguments of Messrs Mitter and Ghosh, a number 
of the appellants were acquitted and the period of imprisonment 
of some was reduced. The case record is preserved in the 
Archives of the Patna High Court. 

Birsa Mundat early career. The appellants of this case 
belonged to the party of Birsa Munda who was literally a stormy 
petrel in Chotanagpur. Birsa Munda had received some educa¬ 
tion in Chaibasa school, but could not prosecute his studies 
because of financial stringency. Very soon he was drawn into 
the whirlpool of the great spirit of resentment that was stirring 
Chotanagpur at that time. The resentment was against the 
constituted authority of the British. During his life-time 
Birsa Munda was practically worshipped as the Dharmesh 
Baba or Birsa Bhagwan by thousands of the aboriginals of 
Chotanagpur. The factors that were at the background of this 
unrest were quite a century old. 

The British had gone to Chotanagpur because of adminis¬ 
trative exigency and not because of trade reasons. Hazaribagh, 
Palamau and Ranchi were practically overrun in the later part 
of the 18th Century because of the dangers arising from the 
Marhattas. Singhbhum was taken in the early part of the 
19th Century. The ICoIs in Singhbhum District had risen to a 
man after brooking the first phase of the British rule. The Kol 
insurrection of Singhbhum in the fourth decade of the 19th 
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century was a major event. This was followed by the Santhal 
rebellion in Hazaribagh District in 1863-55 and the Santhal 
insurrections in the area now known as the Santhal Parganas. 
Then came the insurrection of 1867-58 and the documents show 
that the conflagration in Chotanagpur was wider and the spirit 
of unrest was much more rooted and popular in the districts of 
Chotanagpur than in the districts of Bihar. The Zamindara 
and the cultivators threw their lot together against the British. 
A very large section of the army stationed in various districts 
of Chotanagpur had mutinied. Ruthless measures were taken 
to suppress the movement. A great hunt was ordered for 
capturing the insurgents and village after village was burnt. 
Ultimately the movement was suppressed because of the superior 
man-force and equipments of the British. 

British occupation of Chotanagpur. The sturdy inde¬ 
pendent spirit of the primitive inhabitants in the lap of hills, 
forests and valleys had not been able to reconcile itself with the 
set-up of the Administration, which did not appreciate the steel 
frame of their system and culture. Throughout the districts 
of Chotanagpur upto the first part of the 19th Century, there 
was an attempt to uproot the tradition and social moorings of the 
original settlers. The decentralised administrative system that 
the hill tribes were used to, was thrown to the winds. Thjeir 
traditional institutions like the Mankis and the Mundaa, Pahana 
and Mahtoa that served the purposes of spiritual and material 
ends, were not fitted in properly in a setup of the Administration. 
The very much centralised administrative system brought in its 
train lawyers and Mahajana, more clever and civilised people 
from beyond the borders of the districts, who grabbed the best 
part of their lands. Very little was done to save these happy- 
go-lucky men from the curse of their improvidence. On the 
other hand, the Mahajana freely gave them loans and once an 
indebtor was always an indebtor. The sturdy aboriginal culti¬ 
vators who had done Korkar of the lands by doing reclamation 
came to a state when they looked helpless as the crops raised by 
them were taken away by the Mahajana as a part of the interest. 
The administrator, as a rule, did not realise their hopes and 
aspirations and their culture. These are some of the reasons 
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why there was a terrific maladjustment leading 1 to several 
movements in different parts of Chotanagpur to throw off the 
yoke of Administration. 

» 

Birsa movement* Birsa Mini da was also one of the men 
who wanted to free their hilly areas from foreign domination. 
But he was not a dreamer alone. He wanted to put his ideas 
into a concrete shape but ultimately could not succeed and 
allowed the movement to take a shape which probably was not 
his aim at the beginning. His movement was at first a socio¬ 
religious movement and he wanted the hill people to lead a life 
of austerity and to stop thir economic exploitation. He insisted 
on certain rigid principles and in this way he could be called 
the precursor of the Tama Bhagat movement, which came much 
later in Chotanagpur. Very quickly he gathered round him a 
large number of followers and big meetings used to be held to 
teach the hill people not to fear the Zamindars nor the adminisr 
trators, but to lead their own simple life. The simple tribal 
folks very soon came to look upon Birsa as a spiritual guide and 
called him Dharmesh Baba or Dharitri-Baba. From this point 
it was an easy transposition and Birsa Munda came to be known 
as Birsa Bkaguxm throughout Chotanagpur. 

Militant character* The socio-economic movement very 
soon lost its character and the movement became an intensified 
agitation to uproot the Administration, the Christian Missions 
and in the quest of this object the tribals went on looting the 
Thanas and burning them down. The District of Ranchi 
was the scene of their intensive activities, although there were 
ramifications in other Districts. The British Lion detailed out 
military patrols and a large number of Birsa’s followers were 
killed and many were arrested and convicted. There was a 
great raid on the Thana at Khunti which is now a Subdivisional 
headquarters in Ranchi district. The Thana was raided and 
burnt and some constables killed. A very large number of 
Birsa’s men had to suffer for this raid. Birsa had, however, 
liquidated himself and remained in-cognito for some time. He 
was traced later and convicted. He was released after some 
time as an act of amnesty on the condition that he would not be 
spreading disaffection against the Government. This commit- 
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meat was, however, not fulfilled and very soon he was again 
actively preaching violence. Birsa was again arrested and 
locked in Ranchi jail. While he was in jail, he died of cholera. 
There is a common story that poison was mixed with his food, 
but there can be no corroboration of this •£act. With the death 
of Birsa Bhagwan, the movement had collapsed. 



-FOLK-LORE OF THE ADffiASIS 

OF CHOTANAGPUR 

Folk-lore, integral part of Adibasis life. Folk songs, 
stories and dance festivals with folk-lore as the central theme 
form a part and parcel of the life of the Adibasis in 
Chotanagpur. The folk lores and songs of the Adibasis grew 
out of nature and the simple out door life that they lead. 
Modern sophistication has not yet had its effect on the Adibasi 
life. Living in the heart of the busy town the Adibasi heart 
yearns for his small hamlet by the side of the jungle and the 
streamlet. The Adibasi worker in the Steel plant of 
Jamshedpur will run away to his village at the slightest pretext 
unmindful of the production bonus he may have got if he had 
stayed on. His heart is in the high lands and not in the 
steel city. 

Folk-songs and Music. The Adibasi villages have a 
separate dancing place, somewhat like the “ akharas ”, and, it is 
here that folk songs are sung with music, dances are held, folk 
stories are repeated, riddles are asked and solved. It is here 
that the village damsels come to on the sound of the "madal”, 
the big drum beaten by the young men announcing that a dance 
will be held. The damsel decked up with bright flowers which 
put to shame the cheap trinkets that the markets are flooding 
them with, come and line up followed by the village elders who 
would sit by with their chunta (Home made cigarettes) and 
watch the young men and women dance. At times, the youths 
will lie down on the bare earth under the canopy of the star-lit 
sky and put riddles to each other. Some one puts a riddle, 
"There is a man who can go but he cannot return.” The reply 
comes, "Surely he is an arrow.” Again, another riddle is put in 
by the first party, "Come with us to those white stones and 
from there we will go by ourselves.” No answer comes from 
the second party. Then after the second party has accepted 
defeat, the solution is given :—“They are hand, food and teeth”. 
So flows on the store of riddles till sleep creeps in. 

Folk songs reflect them. The folk songs reflect the 
Adibasis, their happiness and misery, problems and worries. 
The Adibasi has no abstruse philosophy of life. His attitude 
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towards life is intensely human, and they santch from the life 
and the world as much of happiness as possible in spite of the 
wrath of the evil Bongos (spirit), the oppression of the 
Goma&tha of the zamindar or the occasional visits of the 
chaprasi of the Sarkar Hakim (Government). They are alive 
to the natural beauty, flowers, colours, and their folk songs 
depict the reactions of all these. Music comes naturally to them. 
They lisp in numbers for the numbers come. After the day's 
work is over they retire and start their songs and music. 
Symmetry, proportion and notes fall into a web and the songs 
are born and hardly made. Their songs are meant to be sung 
and not meant for a recital. Word pictures are common. 
Sparkling humour enlivens their songs. Synonyms and 
parallels have enriched their simple songs that come out from 
the depths of their heart. There is no style or art for art’s sake 
and the tribal songs are uninfluenced by the poetry of any 
other language. The Jadur, Jap, Ldhsua, Karam, Jatra, 
Domkcuch songs of the tribals are unique gems and would have 
done honour to any ranked poet in any country. The songs 
sung with the accompaniment of the musical instruments like 
Nagara Dumang ( Ek-tara ), Tuita (pipe) are timed to the 
peculiar sound of the instruments and will enthrall even the 
hardest heart. • 

The following translation of a Munda song reflects their 
joy at the advent of the great festival of Sarhid :— 

After many a day of sorrow and happiness 

Sarhvl is come, 

And lo ! The Chaitra moon is rising like 

molten gold, 

Now, O dear! We shall dance together everyday 

And never separate. 

By sheer luck we two have been bom together 

in this village. 

But what of life ? One does not know when it 

will go. 

Hence, O dear girl of mine ! We shall dance • 

together 


And never separate. 
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O darling ! When the golden moon of Chaitra 

is wiped»out. 

Again this Jadyr song and dance will not be 

held. 

Therefore, we shall dance together 
And never separate. 

Do not the words remind one of Omar Khayyam ? 

Some more Sarhul songs are given here :— 

Sarhul 

1. Year after year Oh Priest 

(You) are celebrating (Your) royal wedding, 

2. In the early hours of Sarhul, Oh Priest 
(You are celebrating (your) royal wedding. 

II. Let us girl (sing and) dance 
Mother (and father will come to 

watch (us). 

2. We will (sing and) dance on the 
plains of Sira Sita 

Mother (and) father will come to watch (us). 

3. Who will object to clasping our hands 
Mother (and) father will come to watch (us). 

III. 1. Lean but tall, maiden went to transplant (paddy) 
(She) is unsteady (in her work) like the crane. 

2. (She) went to transplant (paddy) 

(in the months of) Sawan and Bhado 
(She) is unsteady (in her work) like 

the crane. 

IV. 1. The fierce horseman is (standing) at 

the door 

(I) tell you (wife) to withdraw 
Inside (do your) hear me or not. 

2. (They say come on to cut grass 
(I) tell you (wife to withdraw 
inside (do you) hear me or not. - 
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Ethical background, Universal appeal. The folk songs of 
the tribals have a strong ethical background. Just as in their 
dance there is no semblance of baser sexuality so in their songs 
there is no veiled or expressed sexual or immoral suggestion. 
There is no banality in their love songs just as in their life 
there is hardly any unpunishied extra-marital love. 

Take this simple love song of an Adibasi maiden :— 

You have deceived me by your sweet words, 

Oh Love ! you have deceived me in many ways, 

Sweetly smiling you threw round my neck the garland, 

O boy ! in how many ways of device 
You put the garland round me, 

You led me to the river in the presence of all men 
And washed me away in the stream. 

On their social life there is no place of the individual and it 
is the community for which the individual exists. So also the 
tribal songs have a moral and cultural bearing which makes 
them the common property of the entire community and the 
songs, therefore, have an appeal for the common humanity and 
the world at large. Truly an Adibasi folk song reminds one that 
they feel the “Creations heir, the world, the world is mine.” 
This universal appeal is a marked feature of Adibasi songs and 
music. Their love for the home-land Chotanagpur has an 
universal appeal as will be seen in the following song :— 

Oraon song 

Our land is Chotanagpur, 

It is adorned with gold and silver, 

Subarnarekha’s water is gold. 

The water from Heaven is coming down by drops 
In the shadow of the hills, all still, 

We shall be happy with that stillness. 

The place we have been bom is very good. 

This is the oldest place on the earth 
We shall dance happily. 

Notations given to Music. In spite of there being no 
script many of the songs have been preserved. They have been 
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handed down from generation to generation by the old men and 
women singing the songs to the younger generation and make 
them sing. The youth has the dancing floor to themselves. 
But the older generation, men and women, sit and watch and 
correct if any mistakes occur. Purity and the primeval form 
in tribal poetry or songs or dance has been preserved wonder¬ 
fully although without any written literature. It is only within 
the last few decades that an attempt has been made to record 
the songs in Roman alphabets or in Hindi. The Roman 
Catholic Missionaries have, however, been able to clothe the 
tunes of some of the folk songs into modem notations. It is a 
great achievement for the Roman Catholic Fathers to have 
given us the notations for some of the appealing tunes of the 
Adibasi songs. 

Folk stories, Riddles* The folk stories of the Adibasis 
have a pattern of their own. Some of them are stories with 
songs and have a moral for the young. They are known as 
Durang-Kahani in Mundari. Some of them are stories with 
riddles known as Nuta/n-Kahani. The theme of the song stories 
or Durang-Kahani is taken from almost anything in the world. 
The creation of the world, the origin of man, God and his 
doings, animals, mosquitos, snakes, social customs and taboos, 
all are the themes of different stories. There is a ready-made 
explanation for the child as to why there is a dark spot in the 
moon. The granny with great solemnity explains that there 
is a huge banyan tree in the moon and that explains the dark 
spot. 

The folk stories have got lines of poetry inserted in 
between and they heighten the interest. The village story¬ 
teller does not hesitate to add a few lines of his own if possible. 
Some of the stories are meant to carry lessons to the young 
mind. They end up by showing that justice and truth will 
ultimately win. Superstitions and complexes that are native 
to the aboriginals have also found their way into the stories. 
A jackal crossing the way from the left or a bird fluttering 
away on the start of a journey are bad omens and are often 
repeated in the folk stories. A good picture of the domestic 
life could be drawn from these stories. « 
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Hindu Mythology in Adibasi form* Hindu mythology 
has been given an Adibasi shape. In Hindu mythology the 
Asuras figure as being at war with Gods. The Asuras had 
preceded the Mundas at Chotanagpur and* could smelt iron and 
manufacture high grade steel. There are still some Asuras in 
Gumla Subdivision in Ranchi district. According to the folk 
story the Sing Bonga or the Supreme Being asked the Asuras 
to work for lesser hours as the heat from their furnaces was 
killing the birds. The Asuras would not listen and said that 
they had existed from before the creation and the Sing Bonga 
should mind his own business. The Sing Bonga came down to 
the earth to teach the Asuras a lesson. The Singh Bonga 
accepted a domestic service under the Asuras and lured them 
to their death. 



-FERTILITY RITES AMONG ADIBASIS OF 

CHOTANAGPUR 

The outlook of life of the Adibasis of Chotanagpur has a 
deep appreciation for virile masculinity. It is peculiar that in 
this respect the Adibasis in Chotanagpur differ from the 
aboriginal tribes in other hill sections of India. The mighty 
Sal Tree (Shorea robusta) and the Great Mountain (Marang 
Buru) have a special significance for the Adibasis. Their love 
for the Sal Tree and the Mountain have a religious significance. 
Among Birhors, a aboriginal tribe as soon as a baby is born 
a piece of burning charcoal is placed by its side and over the 
charcoal a little gum of the Sal (Shorea robusta) tree will be. 
sprinkled. The cock fight is a national game among the 
different tribes of Adibasis in Chotanagpur. The cock also 
plays a very importnt part in the other festivals for sacrificial 
purposes and has a definite role in the witch-craft so deeply 
prevalent among the Adibasis. 

The Great Mountain (Morang Buru) is to the Santhals, 
their life-giver. It will be noticed that the Marang Buru or 
the Great Mountain is masculine with them although treated 
as .the mother. The Sal Grove and the Great Mountain are 
the two earliest facts of which the aboriginal tribes in the hill 
area are conscious of. The common story of the origin of man 
according to the Santhals is more or less prevalent in different 
versions among the different tribes of the Adibasis. 

A Santhal Legend. According to the Santhals before the 
man came into existence, the Great Mountain put the birds in 
the water and the man and woman arose from the duck's egg 
that had been laid upon the water lily by the Mountain. The 
Great Mountain clothed them when they became big, made them 
drunk with a strong drink and out of the union brought about 
by intoxication seven children were born. As some types of 
culture and civilisation grew by the side of the mighty rivers 
and imbibed some marked influence, the beliefs of the Adibasis 
in Chotanagpur were stamped with the influence of the Great 
Mountain, Sal Grove and the cock. They all denote virility and 
there is no wonder that fertility rites are so common and play 
an important part in their life. 
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The daily life of the Adibasis is based on some kind of 
worship and religious belief. Now the worship is mainly 
based upon the family. Separate households have their own 
deity. Among the Santhals the Ora Bonga or the Household 
deity is worshipped with rites that are unknown to the other 
families. The family God has to be kept pleased and propitiated 
and hence the need to keep the lamp of the family burning by 
birth of the off-springs. Again it is recognised among the 
Santhals that there are usually seven tribes and as the children 
follow the tribes of their father only male animals are sacrificed 
and women are excluded from the feast which ends the ceremony. 
The Marang Buru (the Great Mountain) is propitiated by red 
flowers, another emblem of virility. The worship of the Great 
Mountain is a worship of blood and red flowers and red fruits 
are offered only if an animal cannot be sacrificed. 

Fertility Rites, various forms* Fertility rites have taken 
various forms. The various taboos on the woman at certain 
periods of her life indicate that special precuations are taken 
to encourage fertility rites. During menstruation a woman is 
taken to be unclean and no puja will be offered to the house 
spirits in any family in the settlement during this period. This 
type of restriction shows scrupulous regard for fertility rites. 

Festivals, Dance and Songs. Coming to the festivals and 
the dancing in the Phagua and Sarkvl festivals one is struck 
with the underlying idea how fecundity ceremony is observed. 
The Phagua festival comes in March and sees out the old year 
and brings in the new. The crops are harvested and the simple 
Oraons have plenty of leisure to entertain themselves. The 
Sarhul festival comes a month later. The flowers have bloomed 
by that time and the common conception behind the festival is 
that there is a marriage of the Earth and the Sun. The Sal 
trees are now in bloom and the aboriginals go mad in decking 
themselves in Sal branches and flowers. There is an abandon 
in the dances and rice beer flows. The songs that are sung in 
praise of the Sun God is to bless the Sarhul. The Pahan,'the 
spiritual head of the village, represents the Sun and his wife 
the Earth and there is a mimic marriage while the Mahato or 
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the village Headman officiates by putting oil and Sindur 
(vermilion) on their head. . 

The Karam Festiyal in August has also been interpreted 
as "a fecundity festival” to help the reaping of the crops. The 
festival comes in August and the paddy has not yet ripened - 
Archer has given translation of some of the dance poems for 
Karam Festival in his book, “The Blue Grove”. Many of them 
indicate that the festival is really observed as a fertility rite. 
The songs have a double meaning and express the hearts’ 
yearning. The whispers to Karam Raja are really meant for 
the beloved. 

To the unsophisticated Oraon the fertility of the land is 
as important as fetility in the human. Probably the fertility 
of land is more important to them. Human sacrifices were 
even made at the time of famine to restore fertility of the land. 

Dhamkuria system. The songs, the communal life, the 
festivals help in doing away sexual shyness and the idea that 
for women association with the men is improper. The 
Dhamkuria system according to which the unmarried youngmen 
hostel together apart from the village proper .encourage extra- 
martial relationship. But it is also very peculiar that once 
marriage is performed, there is scrupulous honesty in the 
relationship of the husband and wife. The Bitlaha in Santhal 
Parganas according to which ruthless vandalism is practised 
if a Santhal girl is tampered by a Dikku (a foreigner) is also 
very suggestive. They all tend to keep going the family and 
the village community life and show a cross section of fertility 
rites. 

No Sexual Inversion. Another aspect that strikes one is 
that unlike many other aboriginals there is no case of sexual 
inversion among the Adibasis of Chotanagpur. Usually this 
phenomenon is shown by inversion of dress. There is hardly 
any physical weakness among the Adibasis males to warrant 
such congenital inversion. The natural relationship of man and 
woman in the social set up is appreciation and by the observance 
of, various fertility rites the set up is maintained. 

Tree-marriage. Tree marriage is another very common 
fertility rite. Amongst the Adibasis after a mimic fight for 
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the bride the pair are anointed with turmeric and married to 
two separate trees. They touch the tree with Sindur (red 
vremillion) and subsequently the girl’s forehead is touched with 
Sindur . The mock ceremony is undergone to obviate the evil 
spirits and to keep the fertility in both*going. 

No Phallicism—why ? But the simple Adibasis of 
Chotanagpur did not suifer their fertility rites go beyond 
dances, songs, customs and in a few cases particular types of 
worship. Their belief in fertility rites did not lead them to 
anywhere near phallicism. It is peculiar that from this point 
the Adibasis though deeply imbued in witch-craft, differ from 
the other early phallic religions where witch-craft, magic and 
fertility rites predominate. As a matter of fact, the observa¬ 
tion of Pennetheome Huges in his book on a “Witch-craft” that 
such belief in phallic religion fertility rites and witch-craft 
dominate the early religious exercises of mankind does not seem 
to apply at all to the early religious exercises of the aboriginals 
of Chotanagpur. ' 

Deep Belief in fertility rites but fluid. A cross-section of 
the Adibasi religion as permeated fertility rites will not give 
us any positive evidence whether they have positively passed the 
matriacrchal stage and had become masculine. The beliefs 
were fluid, the traditions were also fluid and although there *was 
admiration for the masculine, the woman remained the deity 
round the homeflre and the symbol of fertility. The number 
of sex-taboos on the Adibasi woman is very much larger than 
those imposed on the present unsophisticated society girl. It 
need not be attempted here to show whether in the present 
set up of the society fertility rites exist or not, whether in 
greater volume under iron curtain or in liquidation. 

Beliefs stop at Animism, Reasons. But it may be 
considered why the Adibasi culture did not turn to phallic 
worship, another form of fertility rite in a more concrete form. 
The brain development marks the stage of belief in religion and 
Cfod. Animism is the first step and metaphysics and mysticism 
probably are at the top of the ladder so far. Adoration and 
fear are the spring of early fluid beliefs collectively thought of 
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as Religion and God and the culture—stage of the Adibasis did 
not go much beyond this stage and that is why the simple 
belief in fertility rites not inconsistent with animism mark the 
daily life of the Adibasis. There was not much opportunity 
either to go beyond the stage and neither degenerated 
Buddhism nor Tantricism had ever a foothold in Chotanagpur 
or Santhal Parganas. 



FLOWER FEAST AMONG THE ADIBASIS 


Ancestor worship is a part of the animistic religion of 
the Mundas in Chotanagpur. The Mundas live in small villages 
by the side of Sal grove (Sorea robusta) and possibly a small 
brook. Change of season heralded by new leaves and flowers 
in the Sal grove is a great event to them. They know thereby 
that a year has rolled over and that the time for the flower 
feast in honour of their ancestors has come. The shedding of 
the old leaves, the break of the old twigs and branches followed 
by the appearance of the small faintly sweet-smelling Sal 
blossoms gives the Adibasis the idea that the generation that 
has gone into oblivion but are always close to them should be 
remembered. The Mundas raise a stone or a slab in memory 
of the departed ancestor. The host of ancestors that could be 
remembered are so many OroBongas (family spirits) that 
should be propitiated. Bcu-Parab means the flower-feast held 
usually in the month of March is purely a festival to worship 
the ancestors. 

The exact date is not fixed. As a matter of fact the feast 
is observed at different times in separate villages, but usually 
on Monday, Wednesday or Friday. It is mutually fixed as to 
when the feast should be held. , 

The Pahan or the religious head of the community has a 
great role in this Bcu-Parab. As a matter of fact by this 
festival he reiterates his position. 

In the villages there is usually a Sal tree in which Lutkum- 
Haram and Lutkum-Buria of the Asur legend are supposed to 
reside and there is a large flat stone near the trunk. A day 
before the festival the Pahan goes to this tree with all the 
virgin youngmen of the village and place two water pots filled 
from the village brook. After this the Pahan and the boys 
return to the village in a procession and all the women of the 
village meet the procession and the feet of the Pahan are washed 
with water by the village women. This is followed by dancing 
and the usual flow of rice beer. 

On the feast day itself four sacrificial fowls are brought 
from four different houses. One of the fowls must be red. 
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as an offering to Lutkum-Haram and Lutkum-Buria the legen¬ 
dary old man and his wife. The second one of pearl grey colour 
has to be sacrificed in honour of the ancestors of the village, 
the third fowl must be black meant for Nageera and Dindeera 
Spirits and the fourth in honour of Buru-Bonga spirits should 
be black and white. On this day the Pahan and his assistants 
after a bath pluck blossoms from the sacred sal tree and proceed 
to the slab under the sacred tree for the functions. The water 
in the two water pots placed in the previous evening is looked 
into. If the water level has gone down a bad harvest and an 
unsuccessful hunt are predicted. But if it has not gone down 
there will be a good harvest and a plentiful hunt. 

With flower blossoms over his right ear the Pahan proceeds 
to sacrifice the fowls. All the village ancestors and the village 
Bongos (spirits) are remembered. Then a feast is held where 
the Pahan will eat only portions of red fowl and arua rice. His 
assistants and the youngmen will eat out of the other fowls. 
Rice beer flows. 

After the feast there is an abundance of gaiety but even 
here the Pahan is supreme. The Pahan is carried from house 
to house and he goes on sticking a bunch of Sal flowers and 
distributes Sal flowers to the villagers. At each house the 
Pahan is offered rice-beer. Water is poured over the roof of 
the house to bring in copious rain. The Pahan is idolised on 
this day and is called the Pahan Raja. 

Village dance. All this is followed by a village dance 
outside the village in memory of the ancestors. The dance is 
joined by all the young people while the elders and the children 
are the spectators. The dance is known as bagiri or the 
throwing off of the flowers. This is followed by individual 
feasts with rice-beer. 

BarParab or the Flower-Feast festival is on the decay with 
the decline of the prestige of the Pahan. At various Munda 
villages the Pahan has become Christian and cannot do the 
Shut Puja. Village quarrels have also sapped the influence of 
the Pahan. Previously before the BarParab was done no Munda 
will eat the flowers of the Mohua tree out of which a strong 
decoction could be prepared nor leaf cups of Sal leaves are made 
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for household use. But now owing to economic troubles people 
do not wait for the BarParab and start partaking of the Mohua 
flowers as soon as they come. But, nevertheless, BarParab or 
the Flower-Feast used to be looked forward to by the villagers 
till a few years back and most by the Pahan himself. 
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-FEASTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE MUNDAS 

The Munda tribals mainly inhabiting Ranchi district. in 
India are essentially an agricultural community, scraping the 
earth for crops just sufficient for their upkeep and they enjoy 
their life with a cycle of feasts and festivals which go on 
throughout the year. Whatever leisure they snatch out of 
their daily life, they spend in songs and dances at the Akhras 
(dancing floor) in the nights. The community mindedness that 
is a great characteristic of the Mundas is kept up by these 
Akhras and through the cycle of feasts and festivals. 

Festivals, The important festivals of the Mundas now are 
Mage par ah, Ba parah, Pagu vna, Hero bonga, Batifiuli, Karam, 
Indi and Jomnaoa. Out of these the Pagu ma, ICaram, Indi 
and the Sorai are of Hindu origin. The contact through 
thousands of years during which the Mundas lived with Hindus 
all round them has naturally left some impress on Munda 
culture. 

Mage parab feast is celebrated in December or January. 
Its purpose is to obtain protection for the village and its 
inhabitants from all kinds of evils. The Bongas (spirits) that 
guide the villages and the ancestors whose spirits live in the 
close by Sama (a sacred grove which is not touched) have to 
be propitiated by sacrifices. This is the object of Mage parab. 
The sacrifices are followed by feasting and dances. Mage parab 
also marks the termination of the periodic service of a domestic 
servant. 

When the Sal trees (Sorea robusta) burst in flowers, the 
Mundas observe Ba parab or the flower feast. This comes in 
about the end of February or the beginning of March. Here 
also the main idea is to remember the spirits of the ancestors. 
The new leaves and flowers on the trees remind the Mundas 
of the spirits of the ancestors. In this festival the spiritual 
head, the Pahan, has the upper hand. The Pahan is given 
presents, his feet are washed and there is the customary flow 
of rice beer and feast on the sacrificial meat followed by dance 
and music. 
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Pagu ma has a Hindu origin. The Hindus observe at this 
time a festival for washing the cattle and giving them a good 
feed. The Mundas have changed the feast with the quaint rite 
of the cutting of a castor oil tree (“ RiSajam daru”), one or 
several saplings of the silk cotton tree (“edel daru”) or of the 
Erythrina indica (“edel kirum”), planted for the occasion 
without roots in the middle of the broad path or a road. The 
Pagu ma is followed by an annual obligatory hunt known as 
Pagu sendera. This is an obligatory common hunt for all the 
able-bodied men and boys from the age of twelve. Pagu, 
sendera has its corollaries in other Senderas (hunts). The 
Mundas being bom hunters will not easily miss the hunt. These 
hunts are a menace to wild life. According to Munda custom, 
from the Paguma (full moon) till the end of the month (new 
moon) no marriages are allowed. 

Hero bonga, also called Huring Ba Par\am or Hon Ba Parab 
is the sowing sacrifice which takes place after the sowing is 
over and when the paddy is a couple of inches above the ground 
in the month of Ashar (June). Its purpose is indicated by the 
prayer the Pahan makes at the time of the sacrifice : “whilst 
we are weeding and uprooting let neither tiger jump nor snake 
rise against us. Let there be neither headache nor stomach¬ 
ache. Let us keep well. Let the paddy throw out as many 
roots and stalks as the ginger and grow up like the Badcom 
grass and like the birbar grass in the forest. 

Do thou hold back the gnawers (i.e. the rats and mice and 
the shearers (i.e. the parrots who clip off the whole ear of com 
and fly off with it.)” 

The villagers do not partake of the sacrificial offerings, 
nor is there any kind of feast in the village. From the day 
Onward they are allowed to weed their fields in the forenoon only 
till the Batauli festival wjU be held. Batauli is a .sacrifice 
offered by the pahan for the purpose of obtaining protection 
against snakes and tigers during the weeding, re-ploughing,, 
and the levelling down operations. 

This festival takes place in the month of Bhado (August} 
and before this sacrifice is offered, a Munda will not do any 
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levelling of the ground. It is also a custom that in case a 
Munda needs, other Mundas will come to his help for the 
weeding, re-ploughing and the levelling down processes? The 
process may be repeated and in this way no land will be allowed 
to remain fallow because of want of labour. Here also the 
community-mindedness of the Mundas is seen. 

The much spoken of Kar\im festival is not originally 
exactly a tribal ceremony but it has come into Munda society 
as a gift from the Hindus. The Hindu ceremony has been 
tribalised, as it were, and the divinity is worshipped as the 
Karam bonga. Karam festival usually starts in the month of 
March and April and will go on till August and different villages 
have different time for the festival. The ministrations of the 
Pahan are not much required for the observance of the festival. 
The Karam songs and dances have a great abandon in them 
and are often abused to excesses. 

A similar Hindu festival adopted by the Munda with 
considerable changes is Indi festival. It is held on the morrow 
of Karam feast in the month of Bhado (August), 12 days after 
full moon or on one of the eight days following. This festival 
consists essentially in a sacrifice followed by numerous dancing 
concourse. 

The festival of Jorrmaoa is for eating the first rice of new 
harvest. It is not borrowed from the Hindus of Chotanagpur 
as they do not observe this festival. But Poush Parbm is a 
Similar festival held in West Bengal, East Pakistan and other 
States. This eating of the new rice festival takes place either 
in the second half of Bhado (August) or in the first half of 
Kuar (September). The basic idea is to offer a part of the 
new harvest to the village spirits and ancestors and obtain 
their blessings for a bumper crop in the next season. A day 
is fixed for the sacrifice by the PaJian, the village spiritual 
head. A meal is prepared with the new rice and a part of it 
is offered to the spirits and ancestors followed by community 
feasts and dancing. But, after the public sacrifice is over, the 
head of each family offers a sacrifice to its own ancestors in 
the et ding (inner store room) of his house. It is there that 
the spirits and the ancestors of the household ( Ora bongos) live. 
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There is a wonderful and living bond between the living and the 
dead in every orthodox Munda family. 

Sorai, basically a cattle festival is observed on the new 
moon of Kartik (October). This is an individualistic festival 
where every head of the family will perform the rite in his 
own house for his own cattle. The Pahan has no community 
responsibility for this occasion and he would also perform the 
rite for his own cattle individually. An enquiry shows that 
Sorai has drawn much from Hinduism. Goraia, a godling, 
mostly worshipped by Hindu Dusadhs of Bihar and represented 
by a small earth mound, is propitiated by the Mundas by 
sacrifices on this occasion. Goraia is not one of the titulary 
spirits of Mundari villages. 

Kolorti sing is a very large community affair and the pahan 
has a responsibility to observe this at his own threshing floor 
in the name of the whole village community. The first sacrifice 
of the chicken is done by the Pahan and then followed by other 
individuals. The presiding deity is Sing Bonga, the highest 
in the hierarchy of spirits. But the village spirits or Bongos 
and the spirits of the ancestors are not forgotten. This 
festival has no fixed date nor is determined by any phase of the 
moon. The Pahan or his assistant will give eight days notjpe 
to the villagers to prepare for the sacrifice about the time when 
the crop in the first class paddy fields begin to ripen. From 
that day begins the Jadur dance and melody and will continue 
till the Phagun feast. 

All these festivals are accompanied by different types of 
songs and dances. The Karann or Lasua songs will not normally 
be repeated at Mage parab and so on. 

The present problem. The feasts and festivals of the 
Mundas are a part and parcel of their life. But at the present 
moment, the opening up of the heart of the Munda country 
by the touch of modem civilisation and the rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion in the post-Independence period has posed a big problem. 
Many of the Munda villages have been taken over to find space 
for the giant projects and the displaced Mundas are being 
rehabilitated at new sites. The present generation of the 
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Munda youths has a craze for leaving the villages and working 
in the industrial zones. The villages damsels are also rushing 
to such areas for earning good wages. The new set up of rural 
administration does /iot leave much scope for the Pahans to 
keep going the ancient solidarity of the communal life in 
Munda villages. The spread of education and modem systems 
of medical treatment are naturally striking at the very roots 
of witch-craft and bongaism. All this has contributed to a 
certain amount of liquidation of the old Mundari feasts and 
festivals. It is significant that even the Christian Missions did 
not normally try to do away with the feasts, and festivals of 
the Mundas unless they came in direct conflict with the Christian 
faith such as the worship of Bongos and the spirits of ancestors. 
But what the Christian Missions did not do, is now being done 
by the march of industrialisation and urbanisation. As the 
present indications go, it may be that in another two decades 
such feasts and festivals will only linger in inaccessible villages 
and will be a matter for research. 



-THE BIRHORS, 

A DISAPPEARING TRIBE IN BIHAR 

The Birhors, an aboriginal tribe very much alike to the 
Mundas live a nomadic life in the remote j'ungles of Chotanag- 
pur. They live in small colonies at a particular place where 
they could get the jungle fruits, herbs, roots and jungle fauna 
and would move away to another camp within a short time. 
The general inaccessibility of the places where they live is also 
one of the reasons why in the different Census there is a gradual 
decline in their population. In the census of 1911 the Birhor 
population was shown as 2340. In the census of 1921 it came 
down to 1510. 

Language. Their language is not written but only oral. 
It is a mixture of Mundari and Santhali dialects with a large 
percentage of Sadani Hindi which is the lingua franca in 
Chotanagpur. Sadani is another name for Gawari or Nagpuria 
Hindi. 

Social Life. The Birhors are still absolutely in the 
primitive stage. Their huts are made of leaves and twigs and 
the entrance is so small that one has to crawl inside. Ordinarily, 
the floor space of a Birhor hut is 6 by 6 sq. ft. and in this hut 
live one family consisting of 2 adults and children with gll 
their earthly belongings. Very little of cloth is used although 
the Birhor has been much cloth-minded in the recent years. 
The Uthlu Birhors are absolutely nomadic and live in groups 
of 3 to 10 families but the Gaghi Birhors are getting into 
settled habits and live on the outskirts of jungles. The Birhors 
love the meat of monkey, rat, hare and deer and they supplement 
their stock of roots and fruits with some meat. They are 
excellent monkey catchers and make very strong nets with the 
fibre of Bauhvm soandens. The common story is that monkeys 
are easily netted with incantations but there is hardly any 
truth in it. 

Social System. Some rudiments of a social system 
common to the primitive age is found amongst the Birhors. 
There is a Nay a who is the temporal and spiritual head and Jhe 
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Nay a is helped by the Kotwar. The different Tandas or 
clans occasionally meet but the customs are different in 
different clans. Members of one Tanda do not eat cooked food 
from that of another Tanda although the Birhors would take 
cooked food from the Munda or Santhals. Totemism, exogamy 
and paternal rights sfre the three factors that prop the Birhorki 
kinship organisation as remarked by S.C. Ray, the late 
anthropologist and lawyer of Ranchi. 

Customs: Marriage, The younger brother is the best 
claimant for marrying his elder brother’s widow. Marriage 
both by force or by arrangement is common. Another peculiar 
form of marriage is seen when a Birhor woman just forces 
herself on a particular man even if he is married. She will 
undergo some ill-treatment for some time but is generally 
accepted eventually. Sindoor Dan or putting the Vermillion 
mark on the girl’s forehead seals the marriage. Pre-marrital 
intimate relationship is not tabooed but is forbidden strictly 
after marriage. 

The Birhor is full or magic, witchcraft and angry spirits 
of forefathers. The Soothsayer or the Mati is always at hand 
to give his opinion as to why monkeys are not available to be 
caught or the child is having pain in the stomach. The 
Soothsayers’ services are also requisitioned when the wife is 
pregnant as they alone can pacify the maligant spirit and assure 
easy delivery. At the time of confinement no man must remain 
Ini the hut and the expecting mother will be left to a few 
women. After the delivery of the child a new door has to be 
opened at the other end of the hut for the use of the mother and 
probably for the safe egress of the malignant spirit. It is 
believed that if the mother would use the old door at least two 
men in the family would die. The after birth and the umbilical 
chord should be buried near the threshold. It should be buried 
deep because if any animal digs out, eats it up the mother might 
die. A purification ceremony is gone through generally on the 
21st day when fowls are sacrificed and the child’s head is 
shaved. The piercing of the ears of the child is an important 
ceremony because it is only through this ceremony that the child 
is upgraded and taken into the tribe. A child over 10 years of 
age’will not sleep with their parents but must go to the common 
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dormitory which is a very common feature among the tribe of 
Chotanagpur. 

The Birhor’s explanation of death is simple but 
philosophical. Death, to a Birhor means a temporary separation 
of the soul from the body. Rebirtfi is accepted but not 
necessarily in the Birhor tribe. Both cremation and burial are 
common but women and children dying before the final 
purification must be buried separately. 

The Birhors have usually a number of Bhuts or tribal gods 
to be propitiated. Sing Bonga is the supreme deity and then 
come a host of deities representing the changes in their life. 
In the host of the other deities we find evil spirits and 
good spirits Chandji or Kali Mai as well. The impact of the 
ruidments of Hinduism is shown by the worship of Chandee Mui 
or Kali Mai or Hanuman Bir. Just as their social customs been 
affected by contract with the Hindus (such as shaving of the 
head etc.) so the Birhors have accepted some of the Gods of the 
Hindu pantheon the worship of which is very common in 
Chotanagpur. 



-THE SANTHALS AT CROSS-ROADS 


The Santhals had their own code of civil and criminal law 
that regulated their society. The impact of their indigenous 
system of tribal justice was so great and intimate to them that 
when the district of Santhal Parganas was created after the 
Santhal Revolt in 1855, the Santhals were allowed to continue 
their own tribal laws in most of the areas to a very great extent. 
Until 1943 the regular police system was in force only in Dumka 
town, in the subdivision of Deoghar and in such parts of 
Rajmahal, Pakur and Godda subdivisions that lie outside the 
Damin-i-koh. Damin-i-koh was the core of Santhal country 
where the indigenous Santhals were in abundance. The expres¬ 
sion Damin-i-koh was incorporated in the first preamble 
that created the district of Santhal Parganas. In the 
whole of the Santhal Parganas minus the areas mentioned 
the regular police had only a sort of advisory functions and the 
village headmen performed the police duties under Yule’s Rules 
of 1856 specially drawn up for the administration of Santhal 
Parganas. Yule’s Rules were very sympathetic and practical 
and recognised that any wholesale uprooting of Santhal laws in 
the real tribal areas would be disastrous. The rules recognised 
that the village and the Parganas headmen of the communities 
should continue to administer. For this purpose they were given 
certain police powers, duties and obligations and the villages 
were grouped together under Parganas and put under Sardars 
who corresponded to a thana officer. 

In 1943 this system was altered and the Santhals continued 
to be their own police only in the Damin area. Of course justice 
has always to be administered with commonsense and the impact 
of Santhal traditions occasionally tempered ordinary law. For 
example excesses in Bitlaha, an essentially Santhal custom to 
punish the delinquent in society is usually met with a certain 
amount of latitude if circumstance permit. 

The set up of the administration has again been recently 
changed and the entire district of Santhal Parganas is now 
divided into regular police thanas and the old village heads of 
m/mjhis or pargana head or sardars continue merely more in 
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name. They have no longer any police or magisterial powers 
and duties. Bereft of their former prestige and power they are 
now almost anomalies in the new set up and the problem is to 
integrate them in the present set up of gram panchayata. 

It cannot be said that there was much of mal-administra- 
tions when the Santhals were their own reporting agencies. It 
is true that some of the cases which were not exactly crimes 
according to Santhal standard were not naturally reported and 
thereby there was a leakage of administration in the strict 
sense. But it cannot be said that this leakage was of any 
serious nature or had any palpable administrative effect. There 
was also some difference in the theory of punishments and its 
application to the delinquents. Thus an offence of adultery 
would be condoned if a punishment of fine or payment of double 
bride price and a social feed or some other parallel punishment 
was conceded. 

The principle of taking the initiative and responsibility was 
recognised and under Rule 9 of Yule's Rules the village headmen 
were required to report only on certain offences and not all the 
offences under the penal code. The village headmen were 
obliged to report only on murder, homicide, severe assaults, 
rape, dacoity, highway robbery, burglary, theft including cattle 
stealing, affrays and riots, arson, counterfeiting or uttering Jbase 
coin and receiving stolen property. The practical working of 
Yule’s Rules had a wonderful effect on the Santhals through 
several decades. The incidence of most of the heinous crime 
went down. Definitely a more human touch was introduced in 
the administration of the Santhals and this is exactly what was 
indicated at that crisis. The previous killing of an adulterer 
and the slaughter of a man who forcibly put sindur (vermillion) 
on a girl was replaced by the award of damages. Human 
sacrifice died out. Cases of witch-craft leading to murder 
remarkably went down. According to W.G. Archer who was 
Deputy Commissioner of Santhal Parganas, there were only 
78 murders during 1931-40 among a Santhal population of 
789,830. On an analysis the causes of the murders were witch¬ 
craft (16), quarrels over property (12), defence of private 
property (5), insanity (4), revenge (2), domestic quarrels (5), 
aex (10), alcohol (19), exasperation (2) and miscellaneous (3). 
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A study of the indigenous tribal law of the Santhals will 
show that their tribal laws have no rigidity. On the other hand, 
they have a wonderful flexibility and adaptibility. If rajfe is 
committed by a Dikku or a non-Santhal the offence is very grave 
and condign punishment is called for. But if the offence is 
done by a Santhal, another type of milder punishment is called 
for. This difference reflexes their society faithfully. This is 
only possible in a society where pre-marital sexual relations 
among the Santhals but not within the prohibitive degrees is 
quite common but any sexual relationship either pre-marital or 
post-marital with a Dikku or a foreigner is held in abhorrence. 
The reasons are not far too seek. Social solidarity required 
this type of different prescription. When the Santhal country 
was being opened up, their women were being taken very lightly 
by the people who came in as their saviours by opening the 
roads, railways or by trade. Women labour was extremely 
cheap and cash money was rare. Naturally women folk hanged 
round the cooly contractors. All this meant an element of 
insecurity, loose morals and a social break up. The sardars and 
manjhis naturally tried to tighten their grip for such 
misdemeanours. 

In a society where people live an open air life under the 
blue sky, by the hills and rivers, where songs come to them 
unasked and where communal dances are the life blood, there 
must be a certain amount of liberty regarding love affair. So 
if a Santhal boy has an affair with a Santhal girl after or 
during a dance and if the girl takes offence, she would not go 
to a court to file a case under Section 354 I.P.C. for outraging 
her modesty but would merely go to the village elders and a fine 
of a few rupees will settle the matter. There had been cases 
where a delinquent pair of this type had ended in a happy 
matrimony. A heavy jail sentence for adultery between a 
Santhal pair is shocking and an anathema to the Santhals and 
they do not understand why the payment of a double bride price 
and separation of the married pair should not be quite adequate 
in such cases. Kidnapping or abduction of a minor girl usually 
ends in a marriage with heavy fines and caste-feeds but hardly 
a case under Section 363 or 366 I.P.C. is filed to vindicate the 
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honour of the girl or that of the family. Causing abortion or a 
miscarriage is not uncommon particularly if the pregnancy is 
due to a tabooed relationship. The Santhals cannot reconcile 
themselves to the idea that tliere has* been anything wrong 
criminally if an abortion is caused. A child by a Dikku cannot 
be allowed to live in a Santhal village and if the mother or the 
mother’s relatives take steps to do away with the child 
immediately after birth the whole Santhal village will support 
the action and it will be difficult for the Thana officer to find a 
single Santhal deposing to bring the mother to the clutches 
of law. 

The simplicity of the Santhals will also be found in the fact 
that offences under quite a large number of the sections of the 
Indian Penal Code are seldom committed by them even in this 
decade of the 20th century. Offences like cheating, forgery, 
criminal misappropriation, uttering counterfeit coin, giving 
false evidence etc are still novel to them. The prison records 
in Bihar will hardly disclose any Santhal offender in the prisons 
for committing such offences. Inspite of the impact of the 
modern civilisation with all that it connotes, the Santhals are 
still a wonderfully simple truthful and honest race. Their 
eternal smile on the face is the smile of crystal purity, 
simplicity and loyality to tradition. 

The Santhals are at the cross roads now. Yule’s Rules 
gave a human touch to the Santhal administration. The manj his 
and the sardars continued administration of the tribal areas 
more or less according to tribal laws. Surely the official 
recognition of tribal offers and vesting them with authoritative 
powers had greatly strengthened their general prestige and 
kept up a continuity of the administration of law in the Santhal 
society. Of course, they implemented their authority in purely 
tribal matters only. The Santhal is a proud man and loves 
his tribal organisation and fondly wish to remain a Santhal 
whether he is educated or not. Even if a Santhal becomes a 
Christian, he would first lock for a bride among the other 
Christian Santhal families. He only looks for a Christian 
bride in other communities only if he fails to get one in his 
own class. Tradition and culture complex sit very heavily on 
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the shoulders of a Santhal and naturally in a tribe which has 
fully maintained its integrity and structure, adhesion to* its 
law was assumed by all its members. 

It may be mentioned that the average Santhal villager 
even if he is slightly educated has not yet been able to reconcile 
himself to the environs of Courts and all that they mean. Most 
of them would prefer to go through their simple existence 
without coming into any contact with the Courts or judicial 
system that has been constituted. The stamp of the half- 
suppressed smile and the impact of fear is clearly seen on 
the Santhal, that is found loitering in the precincts of the 
sombre court building and tossed between the begowned law¬ 
yers, their clerks and the touts. In the Courts when cross- 
examined they do not understand the implication of the 
questions and often come out with most bewildering replies. 
They would rather prefer to give their story themselves. If 
he has committed the murder of his wife who was found 
co-habiting with a stranger who ran away and the wife would 
not give out the name of the stranger,—his thoughts are in 
another plane which seldom the Courts or the lawyers appreciate. 
The reason why he has committed the murder is not so much 
because of his wife’s adultery but because she did not give- 
out the name of the interloper. To the Santhal the main crime 
in this matter was done by the man and if he could get the 
name from his wife he could get the man punished by taking 
his case to the village council and probably would have been 
satisfied with a fine and a community feast and if the man 
was not a Santhal he would move for a bitlaha. He would not 
hesitate to continue to live with his wife after realising the 
punishment. His anger against his wife was not so intense 
when he found the adultery. But his anger came in later more 
due to frustration because the wife would not give out the 
name of her paramour. He was bewildered and absolutely 
frustrated and it is due to his extreme frustration that he 
chopped off his wife's head or belaboured her to death. The 
average Court would find him guilty and might view the 
aduliery as an extenuating circumstance. The Court seldom 
realises that it is not extreme anger against the wife that led 
hitn commit the murder. The Court may not appreciate the 
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sense of frustration in the man because he cannot get the 
necessary punishment meted out to the culprit and that he feels 
that his society also goes frustrated. Here the legal system 
operates in another sphere while his mind works in another. 
To his mind the pargamit system would have given him the 
proper vindication of his rights. Even if he goes to the gallows 
the Santhal would take the ropes round his neck with this sense 
of amazement as to what crime he has done. 

Police investigation in murder cases or in any other 
heinous crime in Santhal Parganas is done more according to 
the routine and the Santhals’ culture-complex has a very little 
role in the routine investigation. The comparative freedom 
from social barriers which every Santhal is used to is not 
always appreciated by the hardboiled police man or the Court 
steeped in modern law and its interpretation. Even within the 
ambit of the present system of Law and Courts there should 
be a reasonable margin when a Santhal is involved in a murder 
case or in a witchcraft case. Even if tribal punishments are 
not thought adequate there should a sympathetic interpretation 
of the law and the relevant Santhal custom should be thought 
of. The Santhal does not get angry quickly but when he is 
very angry it means his heart is hurt and the authority should 
look into the question as to why his heart was hurt. 
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The Christian Missions. The Christian Missions have 
been working in Santhal Parganas area for quite a number of 
decades and a small percentage of Santhals have been converted 
into Christianity. There are many families now who have been 
Santhals through generations. Broadly speaking, about 3 to 
4% of the total Santhal Community in Santhal Parganas may 
be taken to be Christians. Although this percentage is very 
small, the impact of the Christian Santhals on the non-christians 
and on the general population of Santhal Parganas is consider¬ 
able and cartainly much more than what the small percentage 
would indicate. It may be mentioned here that the Christian 
Missions that have been working in Santhal Parganas are 
mainly the Scandinavian Mission of the Northern Churches, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Roman Catholics and the Plymouth 
Brethren. 

Tribal Law. So far as the Law is concerned, Christian 
Santhals are governed by ordinary Santhal Tribal Law. The 
Santhals along with the Mundas, Oraons, Hos, Bhumujis, 
Khar’as, Gonds etc. have been exempted from the operation of 
the Indian Succession Act by Government Executive Orders. 
Ordinary Santhal tribal law has been partially modified by 
usages and conventions so far as the Christian Santhals are 
concerned. It will be interesting to discuss this relationship 
of the Christian Santhals to ordinary Santhal Tribal Law. 
There has not been much of a detailed study on the subject 
although the Santhal Parganas Enquiry Committee (1938), 
W. G. Archer and a few others had made some investigations. 

Taboos. A large part of the efforts of every Christian 
Mission has been to liquidate as far as possible the faith of 
the Santhals in the hirerarchy of spirits (Bongos and belief 
in witchcraft). No Christian Santhal is expected to propitiate 
the Bongos and Bhuts. Incidentally some of the Christian 
Missions have tried to curb the innate passion of the Santhals 
for drinking Mohua liquor and rice beer. A Santhal Christian 
usually does not live absolutely isolated in the village if there 
are other Santhal Christians. It is a common feature that in 
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a Santhal village, the Christians would live in close neighbour¬ 
hood as far as possible. A Christian Santhal cannot naturally 
take part in the tribal conventions and festivals which are 
exclusively associated with the Bongos 01 ; spirits. Bodding who 
had worked in Santhal Parganas for many years had mentioned 
that they have tried to get not so much Santhal Christians 
but to have Christian Santhals. This expresses generally the 
attitude of the Christian Missions. The missions have not, as 
a rule, tried to interfere with the Santhal customs unless they 
are in direct conflict with the Christian faith such as the 
worship of spirits or pure Animism. Even regarding drinking, 
there has been a certain amount of latitude given. The Roman 
Catholics have not tabooed drinking and dancing with the 
festival of Christmas. The C.M.S. have tried to put down 
public drinking but does not taboo community dancing. The 
idea is not to discourage dancing in its pure form but dancing 
leading to an abandon linked up with sexual liberties is sought 
to be put down. 

Social and other differences. The marriages in a 
Christian Santhal family are normally done by service in a 
Church. The usual tribal rites—religious or conventional are 
cut down to the minimum and Sindoor Dan or applying vermilion 
is tabooed. This has become now a part and parcel of *the 
marriage ceremony of the tribal Santhals. Dancing in the 
nights* is usually omitted as far as possible. 

Common points. While the marriage itself is performed 
in the Church, the preliminaries of marriage in the family of 
a Christian Santhal are very much akin to what we find in a 
non-christian Santhal. The role of the go-between, the 
exchange of presents, the payment of bride price etc., are 
usually observed in Christian Santhal families just as in non- 
christian families. Regarding possible partners, Christian 
Santhals do observe the same rulers of exogamy and the same 
prohibited relationship as the noh-christian Santhals. The 
great hold of tribalism on the Christian Santhals is seen in the 
fact that in the rural areas the percentage of Christian Santhals 
marrying Christian Dikkm (non-santhal) is almost nil. Inspite 
of belonging to a Christian family for generations, a Christian 
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Santhal will look for his partner in the family of another 
Christian Santhal normally. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that matrimonial alliance of a non-christian Santhal 
with a non-Santhal (Dikku) is not only looked down with 
abhorrence but often very closely followed by persecution if 
circumstances permit. We all know of the notorious institution 
of Bitlaha where a Dikku tampering with a Santhal girl is 
meted out dire punishment—his house may be damaged and 
even burnt and he publicly assaulted. A Bitlaha is associated 
with ruthless assault, vandalism and crude obscenity perpetrated 
on the members of the family of the offender. The tribal 
Santhals become almost frenzied and get completely out of 
hands at this time and the offending pair has normally to run 
away from the area permanently to escape persecution. 

It will be difficult to find a Christian Santhal married to a 
Christian Dikku in a Santhal village. Usually such matrimonial 
alliances are followed by migration of parties to the towns or 
to the district or beyond the State. There have been so far 
very few of such cases. 

Some Problems. Peculiar circumstances arise when a 
married Santhal male is converted to Christianity and his wife 
is not. According to the Roman Catholics, there cannot be a 
valicl marriage with a non-Catholic and so no Roman Catholic 
can have a non-christian wife. But in other churches there 
have been cases where such converts have taken a Christian 
Santhal girl as his wife after some years. But the civil rights 
of the first non-christian wife will continue unabated and will 
be binding on the husband. A Santhal woman after her coming 
of age is given some civil rights. She will still be regarded 
as the senior wife by tribal law and in the event of death of 
the husband share of the property will have to devolve to the 
first non-christian wife according to the tribal law. 

Some Missions, however, are quite firm about the future 
of the convert if he is already married under the tribal law. 
He cannot take another wife nor will his continuing to live 
with the non-christian tribal wife will be encouraged. There 
is thus a constant pressure on the convert to get his wife 
converted as well. Usually the pair are converted together and 
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such difficulties are obviated. If, however, a tribal Santhal 
woman deserts her husband for quite a number of years and 
refuses to be converted, a second marriage by the convert to a 
Christian Santhal girl is permitted but the marriage cannot be 
celebrated in the Church. The ceremony is held outside the 
Church but with the usual hymns and prayers. 

As is well-known, there are quite a number of forms of 
Santhal marriages. In a tabular form, they may be 
mentioned :— 

1. Dot baplft —A full dress wedding celebrated with 

dancing and drumming in the two villages. 

2. Golaeti —Public celebrations but on a smaller scale. 

Golaeti is an exchange of brothers and 
sisters. 

3. Tunki dipil —A poor man’s wedding. 

4. Sangha —Weddings of divorced girls and widows. 

5. Jawae Kirinok Marriage by the purchase of a husband 

bapla —for an unmarried mother. 

6. Hirovi Cetan —‘The public induction of a co-wife. 

7. Iputut —Marriage by the forcible smearing of a 

girl with sindur or its substitutes. # 

8. Or ader —-Marriage by capture, when a boy or girl 

pulls the other into a house. 

9. Nir bolok — Marriage by intrusion, when a boy or a girl 

forces entry into a family. 

10. Kundal nalam —Meeting at bedtime. 

11. Apangir —Elopement. 

12. Ghardi jawae —The taking of a temporary serving 

son-in-law. 

13. Ghar jawae — The induction of a permanent serving 

son-in-law, the wedding being celebrated 
as in a dol bapla but with certain 
differences and the roles of a boy and 
girl reversed. . 

14. Am hater —A ghar jawae wedding by anticipation. 
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A Christian Santhal may have Dol bapla, Golaeti or Tunki 
Dipil in a modified form but absolutely shorn of tribal rites 
involving the spirits etc. Owing to the smallness of the nirtnber 
of Christian Santhals, there has been recently a tendency for 
encouraging Golaeti. ' Sangha is entirely controlled for the 
Christian Santhals according to the Christian rites. Here the 
law and convention of the Christians for the wedding of a 
divorcee or a divorced wife and widows will apply. The non- 
christian tribals are rather relaxed on this matter but the 
Christian Santhals are very strict about them. Jawae Kirinok 
bapla Hirom Cetan, are entirely tabooed for a Christian Santhal. 
Iputut is discouraged particularly because association of 
Sindoor with marriage is an anathema to a Christian Santhal. 
There may be an occasion when choice is forced on a girl but 
this has to be immediately followed by a regular marriage in 
the Church. Orader, Nir bolok, and Kundal napam do not exist 
among the Christian Santhals. Apangir is entirely controlled 
by Christian law and convention and no Mission would encourage 
marriage after elopment. Ghardi jawae, Ghar jawae and Agu 
hater are not a taboo among the Christian Santhals but the 
occasion of having a Ghar jawae is getting rare. 

Tribal custom* The fact that the old and honoured tribal 
customs are still continuing in the families of the Christian 
Santhals unless they are in direct conflict with Christian faith 
is seen in all the great crisis of Santhal life. The birth of a 
child in a Christian family is followed by the same type of 
purification of the house, general bathing and festivities as 
among non-christian Santhals. Even during sickness the aid 
of the customary Ojhas is sought. Padres may not like it. 
The Ojhas while administering the country medicines and 
herbals will recite the mantras and would even sacrifice chickens 
or goats. Such sacrifices are associated for propitiating the 
Bongos and this part will have to be done in semi-secret manner. 
Christians are never cremated. It may be mentioned that the 
usual ceremonies after death among the tribal Santhals like 
scattering of ashes and sale of dead man’s things, telnahan, 
journey to the river etc. are not observed in Christian families. 

•The customary tribal laws hold good on a Christian Santhal 
as well for the ownership of the livestock credit, hunting and 
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fishing, the mortgage or sale of the land. The same restrictions 
that have been imposed by the State for the sale or mortgage 
of properties of the Santhals apply to the Christian Santhals 
as well. • 

Impact on society. The Christian pockets in Santhal 
Parganas have not got that degree of better outlook that the 
Christian pockets in the other districts of Chotanagpur have. 
This is due to the fact that the Santhals as a class live in an 
extremely neat and tidy manner. A santhal village is in great 
contrast to the non-Santhal villages. The Santhal colony in the 
midst of a village is clearly marked out by the higher plinth 
of the huts, the neat paintings on the outer wall, a small 
running verandah and the absence of accumulation of filth and 
dirt in front. The Oraon, Munda and the other tribals in the 
other parts of Chotanagpur have not got that high standard 
of cleanliness and aesthetic outlook on life as the Santhals have. 
That is why the Christian Santhals live in a small upgraded 
manner than the non-Christian ones. This is due, more or less, 
to the better economic incidence of the Santhal Christians and 
the help of the Missionaries. The household of even a poor 
Santhal Christian in a village boasts of a couple of wooden 
chairs or stools, a few cups and saucers for tea and probably 
a small table. They are more addicted to tea and their social 
functions are more marked by the sipping of tea than by 
drinking rice beer. Educationally the Christian Santhals are 
more advanced and the result is seen that the Christian Santhals 
are politically more clamarous than non-christian Santhals. 
In the recent agitation for Jharkand or the unification of the 
tribal areas under one State, it is the Christians who have taken 
the lead. 

The Missions have been careful not to upset the basic 
environments and the roots of the Santhal society. The first 
advent of Christianity was more attuned to a process of probably 
what might be called de-tribalisation tearing them away from 
the moral and social sanctions under which they have grown 
up. The Lutheran Church was more prominent for this. £ut 
there seems to have been a change in the outlook now. The 
ancient ideas are not held in ridicule but are screened if 
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necessary and accepted. There has been no suppression of the 
wearing of the ornaments or the tribal dress, no direct dis¬ 
couragement of dancing and drinking unless carried to excess, 
no rancour for their ’folk tales or riddles. On the other hand 
it is the Christian missionaries who are pioneers to collect the 
Santhal folk tales and the compilation of dictionaries and books 
in Santhal language. A discussion with the Santhal Missionaries 
convinces the investigator that the Mission wants Santhals to 
live, as far as possible, as a Santhal and they only want to give 
precision and Christian outlook to the old ways of life. 



— BITLAHA, A SANTHAL RITUAL 


Occasionally one reads in Indian papers of a Bitlaha or an 
attempt to perform Bitlaha in a Santhal village of Bihar by a 
frenzied mob of Santhals, an aboriginal tribe and police 
interference to stop it. The ordinary picture that is given is 
that infuriated Santhals commit all sorts of bacchanalian 
dances and orgies in some body’s house, damage the hutments, 
break up the kitchen and the utensils, and if the offender is 
found, he is mercilessly beaten. The offence is usually a 
traditionally prohibited sexual intimacy between a Santhal 
woman and a non-Santhal commonly known as Dikku or a 
Santhal woman with a Santhal of the prohibited degree or 
sept. Occasionally there have even been arrests and prosecutions 
of Santhals while committing Bitlaha or in the course of 
preventing a Bitlaha. 

In order to appreciate Bitlaha which is almost the last 
mode of punishment of what is considered a sexual crime 
according to tribal law, one has to study the background of 

criminal law according to the Santhal tradition. Even a 

cursory study of this background will show that the Santhals 
whom we call backward or uncivilized have a simple but a 
highly respected social code of morality for keeping up the 
solidarity of the Santhals. The code is quite elastic and 
accommodating so far as the Santhals are concerned. There are 
recognised social offences and their punishments. Bitlaha is 
an extreme step which is resorted to as the last measure for 
keeping the bonds of Santhal society intact and to keep the 
Bongas or tribal gods satisfied. 

In spite of the onslaughts of the present trends the Santhal 
lives in a world of his own. To him the tribal gods or the 

Bongas are a part and parcel of his daily life. If crops fail 

and if the cattle die in an epidemic, the reason is not far to 
seek. There have been some lapses somewhere causing dis¬ 
pleasure to some Bongos. If the Santhal boy or a girl goes 
against the tribal law, he or she has to atone for it. % There 
is always a provision for punishment which is not at all severe 
according to our standard. But if the offence is such that the 
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tribe is dishonoured, the Bongas will be thoroughly displeased 
and the whole tribe will be punished by the Bongas. A difrku 
(a non-Santhal) having intimacy with a Santhal girl is an 
offence of this type. But even here a monetary fine and an 
injunction by the village counsel that the illicit connection must 
stop would be the first steps. But if the erring parties do not 
heed in spite of such warnings, a Bitlaha has got to be ordered. 
But a Bitlaha is never a sudden move. The procedure to be 
followed as a condition precedent shows that it is a deep 
premeditated move, step by step, where permission of the 
village elders ( Manjhis ) is obtained, where other villages are 
also informed and a prior intimation is sent to the Mjmjhis 
or the village elders where the culprit resides that a Bitlaha 
is to be performed. 

It may be mentioned here that the Santhal code of law 
and morality has given substantial rights, privileges and 
obligations to Santhal woman whether they are spinsters, 
married or widows. The Santhal woman has her civil rights 
also. Although not encouraged and usually condoned by a 
small fine, she has further a right to her body and can give 
her to any one she likes even before marriage but the man 
must not be of the prohibited degree. Pre-marital sexual 
intimacy within the non-prohibited degree, however, is dis¬ 
couraged by the imposition of fines and is condoned only after 
the punishment is realised. Sexual relations outside marriage 
have no social sanction or public recognition but if brought to 
book there is the possibility of condonation by paying fine and 
by following the taboo. There are, however, taboos both on 
women and men just to keep the tribal society together. In the 
Santhal code of criminal law it has been aptly mentioned by 
W. G. Archer that sex and its regulation account for by far the 
largest number of rules and conventions. There is, on one 
hand, as mentioned above very great freedom and on the other 
the strictest control. The Santhals have a very great abhorrence 
for rape as they strictly hold that the woman’s consent must 
be won first before there could be any intimacy even within the 
sanctioned sept. An offence of this type against a woman 
within the sept is on the border line of a major and a minor 
one and will depend on the circumstances. But sexual iptimacy 
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outside the sept or with a Dikku is different. The village 
elders often moderate an extreme view. There have been 
eases where the village meeting recommended Bitlaha but the 
5 Manjhis who form a higher Santhal tribunal moderated the 
verdict by the imposition of a fine. When the 5 Manjhis give 
a decision their order is taken to be final but there is a Supreme 
Court as well. That Supreme Court is known as a Birsundra 
or annual hunt. The Birsundra tries an offence usually when 
the complainant or offender has failed to secure satisfaction 
from the 5 Manjhis or the incident has occurred immediately 
before the hunt and it has been decided by the people to include 
it in the proceedings. 

When it is finally decided that Bitlaha has to be performed 
on a date fixed by the 6 Manjhis, a message is sent to the 
various markets (hats) through a messenger. The messenger 
is usually the complainant. A branch of Sal (Sorea robusta) 
wood with a few leaves stripped (to indicate the date of 
Bitlaha) is taken by the messenger and exposed. A symbol is 
made out of some leaves which are left to indicate that a 
sexual offence has been committed. The Santhals at the hats 
would query and a wide publicity of the offence and the date 
of the Bitlaha would be publicised. The Sal twig sent out is 
known as the Dharwak and has a terrific traditional force 
behind it. It is only in very exceptional circumstances when 
the punishment has been realised a Dharwak may be re-called. 

On the previous evening of Bitlaha people start coming in 
batches headed by their Manjhis or their deputies with drums, 
flutes and buffalo horns. There is a strange frenzied abandon 
and the dance known as Dungar dance starts the ritual. Vulgar 
songs are sung and folk tales with strong sexual slant are 
recited. The night passes in this manner and the stage is set 
for the actual Bitlaha next morning. 

On the morning the offenders are sent for but usually the 
offenders have run away days before. If, however, the offenders 
come up, admit their guilt, pay the fine and throw themselves 
on the mercy of the council, the Bitlaha is not performed. The 
actual Bitlaha is attended by dances, songs with the beating 
of the drum and many of the dancers are naked. There are 
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thunders of shout and laugh and the wells and the courtyard 
(angan ) are defecated, the kitchen broken up, the earthen#pots 
cracked and the utensils thrown away The fury of the mob 
is only on the houses of the offenders. There is complete 
publicity of the offence, the offender is ex-communicated with 
the recital of chant and certain offerings to some of the Bongos 
as their share. The sacrifice being over, the naked jokers and 
dancers put on their clothes and the crowd liquidates. 

The Bitlaha means not only an ex-communication from the 
society but also the consequent loss of the civil rigts. No Santhal 
will have any dealings with a person subjected to a Bitlaha. The 
Bitlaha man is contaminated and any touch with him leads to 
contamination. The Santhal code, however, provides for 
Jamjati which means coming back to the fold by an atonement in 
the shape of an offering of a feast of pigs and fowls to the 
Bongos and to the caste men. The Jamjatii function is marked 
with a peculiar sobriety and want of speeches or ceremonies. 

If we analyse we will find the Santhals have not yet been 
able to throw away their allergism to the Dikkus. It was the 
oppression by the Dikkus that had caused the Santhal rebellion 
of 1855 which led to the carving out of the Santhal Parganas as 
a separate district. The Santhals think that the Dikkus have 
taken away their lands, right of hunt in the forest at their will 
etc., and the only thing they can do now is to keep back their 
girls from contamination. That is why they are anxious to save 
the girls from the Dikkus as well as from the contamination of 
the other septs. 

A question arises if the Santhals should be allowed to 
practise their Bitlaha which is, probably, out of tune in the 
present trends. But if one takes a rational view and goes 
through the Bitlaha cases which are not more than 25 or 30 in 
a year probably there is force in the argument that the 
Bitlahas should not be stopped but should be regulated. There 
have been experiments in suppression by police and Magistrates. 
The results have not been always satisfactory. A Santhal can 
never reconcile himself to the fact that their action may in the 
modern terminology of law be an unlawful assembly or a 
criminal tresspass in somebody’s house. It is this attitude 
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which has to be slowly tackled and any sudden executive action 
may not have the proper remedy. A Bitlaha according to ex¬ 
perienced administrators, is to be controlled and the ceremony 
should be allowed to be done in accordance with custom but as 
far as possible minus the bachhanalian element. A Magistrate 
should attend the Bitlaha ceremony only in the capacity of a 
friendly observer and explain that he has not come to prevent 
obstruction to the due performance of the ritual. He should 
remind the Santhals through their Manjhis (headmen) that the 
ritual should be done in the customary manner without violence 
or damage. These principles had been applied to more than 20 
BiUahas in 1943-44 and in every case the ceremony was per¬ 
formed in perfect order. As a matter of fact, the Bitfyiha is a 
ritual, part and parcel of Santhal life and an interference should 
only be done in a very extreme case of administrative 
expediency. 



CHHAU DANQS 


The Chhau dance of Seraikela in Bihar, once a Princely 
State is one of the four main ancient and classical schools of 
Indian dancing. Along with the Katha Kali, Bharat Natyam 
and the Manipuri, Chhau dance of Seraikela has won a very 
great prestige. Seraikela preserved the purity of this indigenous 
mask dance very carefully till one of the boys of the ruling house 
organised a party and visited a number of places like Calcutta, 
Benaras, Delhi and Simla in 1937 and then took the troupe to 
Europe. The troupe visited places like Rome, Nice and London 
and the demonstrations brought forth great eulogies from art 
critics. 

The real Chhau dance is a mask dance and probably the 
word Chhau meaning mask has been derived from the Sanskrit 
word chhaya or shadow. Some other ex-States of Orissa like 
Mayurbhanj and Nilgiri adopted Chhau dance but without the 
mask. 

Chotitra Parba marking the close of the year is celebrated by 
various types of festivities and Chhau dance is the biggest 
attraction in that part of the country. The boys of the ex-ruling 
family take part in the dance with great pride and have 
struggled hard to develop both the music and dance. 

The origin of the dance is not clear. The music 
accompanying the Chhau dance has great affinity with Kamatak 
music. Masked dance is known in parts of Ceylon and the mask 
in Katha Kali dance has been common. The indigenous dances 
in Java, Bali and Sumatra are also masked dances. Kama 
Subarana has been indentified by Cunningham with the present 
Singhbum district where Seraikela is located. The people of 
Kama Subama in the ancient days were sea-faring and from 
the port of Tamralipta present Tamluk, they used to go to 
Singhal (Ceylon). The ruling dynasty of Seraikela is known 
as Singha dynasty. It will, however, not be prudent to push the 
theory beyond the point that the impact of the South and Ceylon 
is clearly seen on Chhau dances of Seraikela. The antiquities of 
Singhbhum district show a confluence of religious thoughts and 
the idol of Paudi worshipped in the temple inside the Seraikela 
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palace is of trans-Indian origin. The idol has distinct Tibetan 
features and the Chief Priest of Paudi temple is a Bhuiyan, a 
Hinduised aboriginal. Still it is only a Bhuiyan that can put 
Tika (anointing mark) on the forehead of the new ruler. The 
influence of extraterritorial zones on Chhau dances should not 
be a surprise. 

The music of Shiva Tandava must precede every night's 
performance of the Chhau dance during Chaitra Parba and the 
performance also must end with the play of the music of the 
dance of Hanuman to the tune of Brindabani Sarang tune. On 
the first day the holy water of Lord Shiva known as Jatra Ghata 
is brought by an untouchable person belonging to a particular 
caste and dancing all the way from the Shiva temple on the bank 
of river Kharkai to the palace of the ruler and then to another 
Shiva temple in Seraikela town where the pot is deposited under¬ 
ground and the previous year’s pot is taken out. This dancing 
is based on the conception of Ardhanarishwara and the dancer 
wears red garments and ornaments of a woman. The tune of 
the music of this Shiva Tandava dance consists of the Ragas, 
Desha, Megha Mallar invoking peace, plenty and rains. The 
famous Ntitaraja pose is one of the many superb poses in the 
Shiva Tandava dance of Jatra Ghata. On the second night 
Hanuman comes dancing to the palace while on the third pight 
the ghost of u Pata Bhakta”, (chief devotee) comes dancing from 
the river side Shiva temple to the palace and then to the town 
Shiva temple carrying the waters of the river Ganga and 
Yamuna in two pots. The legend is that the “Pata Bhakta” or 
the chief devotee had once died suddenly before the commence¬ 
ment of the Chaitra Parba and the ruler had stopped the 
celebration. It is said that the ruler had a dream of Lord Shiva 
who wanted him to continue the celebration and the u Pata 
Bhakta” was restored to life by the touch of the raja. On the 
fourth night KaMka Ghata, the pot of Goddess Kali, the spouse 
of Shiva is brought in a dance. In the night Kalika Ghata dance 
takes place in the palace after which the Chaitra Parba is over 
for the year so far as Seraikela palace is concerned. The dances, 
however, can be performed outside the palace. 

The religious aspect of Chhau dance highlighting the 
Chaitra Parba shows a very broad catholicity and an anti-thesis 
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of untouchability. By tradition mostly artisans and' lower 
castes of Hindu society supply 13 “ Bhaktas” (devotees), and 
such castes include Teli, Kandra, Kansari, Patra, Tamil, Bania 
etc. The Pata Bhakta or the chief devotee carrying the Jatra 
Ghata is a Teli. Normally seeing the face of a Teli on the start 
of a journey is considered to be inauspicious and it is this 
inauspicious Teli that has been made the “Pata Bhakta” showing 
how the “ Dhamat-Kami” (Priest) performing the pujas and the 
Dharmadhyakhya presiding over the whole function who happens 
to be the ruler of Seraikela combine hands with the untouchables. 

The 13 Bhaktas observe partial fasting and lead an austere 
life for a few days before the dances begin. The 13 Bhaktas 
and the “ Dhamat-Karni” have a bath at Kharkai river on the 
opening day and worship Lord Shiva in the river side temple. 
These 13 lower castemen are given sacred threads and are 
considered to belong to Shiva Gotva till the end of the 
Chaitra Parka. 

From that day every evening the Jhanda, a red flag 
triangular in shape is carried by the Bhaktas and the Dharmat- 
Kami preceded by musicians to the tune of Shiva Tandava or 
Jatra Ghata. The flags symbolise “Jarjara” of Lord Indra with 
whicji Lord Indra had removed the influence of Asuras when 
Bharat Muni had failed to give a demonstration of his dance 
before Indra. The Jhanda really symbolises the triumph of good 
over evil. 

On the day of Jatra Ghata, the dancer has to observe 
complete fasting and he is supposed to be possessed of the spirit 
of Shiva and Parbati. He dances as if he is possessed and his 
dance is full of symbolic Madras like “Abhaya hastha”, “Barara”, 
“Pushpa puta” etc. He makes a Swastika Mudra both with his 
hands and feet which signify that he has showered blessings in 
all directions. The Shiva Tandava dance has both its terrifying 
and creative aspects which is fully brought out by the dancer. 
The Hanuman dance is on the lighter side and has a great 
affinity to the Hanuman dances prevalent in South India. 

There are certain aspects of Chhau dance which may be 
particularly mentioned. The masks conceal the identity of the 
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dancer but leave sufficient margin for gestures and movements. 
The dance is wonderfully free from any sex appeal and all the 
dancers used to be males. A recent innovation has been the 
introduction of female dancers as well but the experiment has 
not had a sufficient trial. The masks make the Chhau dance 
absolutely impersonal and highlights the movements of the 
dancers' limbs. It is in a way poetry in motion. When the late 
Rajjkumar Brojendra Narayan and Kedar Sahoo had given a 
performance of Kacha and Deva Yani before Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet had observed that his poem “ Biday Abhisap” 
had taken a living shape. 

The masks are made of paper-machie and have been handed 
over from generation to generation with improvements. The 
mask facilitates the depiction of the character and is absolutely 
inseparable from the soul of the dance. The paper-machie 
masks have replaced the previous ones of wood or bamboo. New 
ideas are being constantly put into the masks. The masks are 
delicate in execution but forceful in effect. 

* 

The Chhau dance has been eclectic. The mass-appealing 
Jhumur tune of Purulia district has been adopted in the 
music side by side with orthodox Ragas and Rag inis. An 
intricate footwork of the Kathak dance and even the English 
dance steps have been incorporated. The variety of footwork 
in Chhau dance is much more than pattern-weaving and has only 
to be seen for being appreciated. The dance is essentially 
vigorous and has a universal appeal. It carries the audience in 
a magnificent way. A great dancer and art critic like Uday 
Shankar had mentioned “the show itself was magnificient but its 
effects were heightened on account of the eager faces of the 
children and grown up people who throb with excitement....- 
it was a rare occasion for me to see such a fusion and harmonious 
blending of spirits and talents where the yawning gulf between 
the dancers and the onlookers was bridged over by an uninter¬ 
rupted flow of the co-ordination of thoughts and feelings.” The 
accompanying music is highly appropriate and rigorously correct 
about “Tala”. The orchestra is composed of very simple musical 
instruments like the Senai, Drum (Dhol), Gong ( Nagra), sthd a 
few other primitive instruments. In recent times other instru- 
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ments like Setar, Sarod, Pakhoyaj, Mridanga have been 
introduced. The musicians sit in a line on the back of the dance 
arena. The dance arena is square in shape and on all sides of 
the arena sits the spectators. The stage is an open air one. 
The Seraikela Chhau dance is a pantomime of superb excellence, 
great vigour and universal appeal. With the untimely death of 
the young Rajkumar Shubendra who organised the troupe that 
travelled abroad the Chhau dance had received a setback but has 
been revived. i 
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The tempo of the rapid increase of Bihar’s population is 
going to be accelerated by the programme of industrialisation 
that has been taken up in various parts of the State and parti¬ 
cularly in Chotanagpur. From 28,393,457 souls in 1901 the 
population had gone up to 40,225,947 in 1951. Owing to the 
implementation of the recommendations of the States Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission the population had a slight decrease and it 
fell to 38,783,778 in 1951 for reorganised Bihar. In 1961 census 
there has been a tremendous increase of about 21% in the 
overall population due to natural accretion, further resettlement 
of displaced persons, setting up of new industrial zones etc. In 
1971 census there may be another 20 p.c. increase, as the effects 
of the newly started family planning move is likely to be set off 
by a more industrialisation in a few belts. This overall increase 
of the population, will mean that by 1975 the demand on Bihar’s 
forestry will be almost double. The socio-economic shifts that 
are going on will need more fuel, more houses, more furniture 
and more paper to cope with the growing incidence of literacy. 
No ordinary afforestation programme is likely to be able to cope 
with the increased pressure on forests unless there is a well- 
planned regimentation. After the necessities will come the 
comforts and luxuries such as smoking, drinking, touring, etc., 
which also would mean additional pressure on forests. Forests 
of one State cannot be said to be equitably meant for the pur¬ 
poses of that State alone. The forest wealth of Bihar is meant 
for Bihar as well as well as for other States. In a similar 
manner Bihar stands to gain from the resources of other States 
as well. 

The geographical area of Bihar is 43,032 in thousand acres 
while the total cropped area is round about 25,005 in thousand 
acres. The total forest area is 9,676 in thousand acres. 
Hazaribagh district tops followed by Palamau and after that 
district come Singhbhum and Ranchi Districts. The forest 
wealth in Santhal Parganas, Pumea and Champaran has been 
very much denuded in the past. North Bihar is free- from 
forests excepting patches in Champaran district on the foot of 
the Nepal territory. 

19 
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Coming to the produce in timber, fuel, sabai grass and 
bamboo the following statement from 1952-53 to 1955-56 gives 
ns the idea :— 


Year 

Timber 
(in ’000 
eft.) 

Fuel 
(in ’000 
eft.) 

Sabai 
grass 
(in mds.) 

Bamboos 
(in '000) 

1952-53 

2,876 

5,528 

50,035 

8,044 

1953-54 

3,248 

4,036 

22,255 

9,173 

1954-55 

5,727 

9,274 

42,386 

11,705 

1955-56 

6,525 

11,686 

31,663 

16,333 


There should be no spirit of complacence about Bihar’s 
forest wealth. We have a good supply of sal, sabai grass and 
bamboos but the question is whether the supply can be kept up 
to meet the growing demand. Afforestation does not bring 
about magic results and we have to see if we could look for more 
lands for afforestation. 

Serious consideration has to be given to the area of 
-cultivable waste and it should be scientifically appraised which 
of them should be made over for cultivation for crop purposes 
and which should go for afforestation. The total of the three 
classified lands, namely, land put to non-agricultural uses, barren 
and cultivated lands and waste will come to 7,495 in thousand 
acres according to the brochure “Bihar through Figures” 
published by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics in 1956. 
Thought has to be given whether scientific forestry should be 
substantially extended to these areas of cultivable waste, and 
particularly to the area under land put to non-agricultural 
uses and the area under barren and cultivated lands. In any 
case, intelligent forestry in portions of the cultivable waste, 
namely 2,196 in thousand acres could not be eschewed. 

A waste land reclamation scheme should not be based on a 
hazard. The nature of the land, the cost of reclamation for 
cultivation purposes as compared with the cost for putting such 
land to intelligent forestry, the future pattern of requirements 
and various other considerations come in. 
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The extension of forestry on waste land should depend on a 
study of ecological factors, the pattern of suitable species, the 
number of rainy days, the annual rainfall, the water table etc. 
The availability of indigenous or foreign species which will 
grow kindly on such soil has to be studied. As a matter of fact, 
most of these marginal waste lands were once either afforested 
or cropped shrubs, weeds and thin trees. 

The importance of the cultivation of shrubs and weeds on 
such wastelands should not be ignored. Small particular shrub 
like species could be grown and utilised for the manufacture of 
mineralised plastered boards which are very strong and could 
be used for construction of outer portion of the houses. In 
addition, the same species could be utilised for manufacture of 
chip boards for interior partition. An enquiry could also be 
made if there should not be imported species which contain good 
quantities of organic matter and would grow kindly on Bihar's 
soil. The reclamation of waste land by using such species should, 
however, be done only when the land cannot support any better 
fast growing timber species which should be the first choice to 
meet various constructional needs and the expanding industries 
e.g., pulp and paper, matches, rayon etc. In other places the 
organic matter of species like cassis siamiya likely to be, cut 
down as useless has been utilised. Houses and hutments made 
of waste boards with some quantity of timber are cheap and 
comfortable and may partially solve the housing problem which 
is growing in India. Species indigenous to other tracts could 
profitably be grown and a pioneer attempt has been done in 
the growing of cashew nut in different parts of Bihar. 

This programme of plant exchange from other parts of 
India or abroad should occupy the attention of research workers. 
It is understood that a particular species of wood was exported 
from India to Syria and this has helped to fix up the sands 
in arid zones of Syria. An attempt may be made to grow 
species like sisal more abundantly in Bihar. Bihar's average 
rainfall is not bad although the number of rainy days is not 
large. . 

The creepers, weeds, and other jungle pests in different 
parts of Bihar have to be studied with an eye to their organic 
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properties with the possibility of economic use as waste board. 
The development of farm forestry along with wind-breaks 
technique, if necessary, may also be encouraged. Farm wood- 
lots could be encouraged around wells, paths, on the edges of 
fields and along water courses. This is particularly indicated 
for North Bihar where there are no forests excepting patches 
in Champaran district. It may be considered if a certain 
percentage of land in every village should not be put under 
farm forestry. Now that the rural areas are coming rapidly 
under the Community Development Projects and National 
Extension Service Blocks, it would be easier to implement this 
programme. Every Block Development Officer could be charged 
with growing a farm woodlot in suitable patches. If a search 
is made there will be no dearth of an area even in the congested 
North Bihar villages. The European Planters of Bihar had 
actively encouraged the growing of small woodl'ots in their farm 
lands. Most of them have now disappeared. 

Planting of trees for fuel and small timber is essential to 
village economy and tall trees like Shisham, Jamun can easily 
be grown on edges of fields to eventually yield more profit and 
this would overweigh the loss of crop yield due to shade. This 
farm forestry is intimately connected with cow-dung economy. 
We have got to divert cowdung more to the land than to the 
kitchen. If we take the total number of cattle in Bihar and 
assume that half the cattle graze in too distant places and that 
the cowdung collected from the remaining half of cattle popula¬ 
tion only half is burned, we can make out what a colosal loss 
of valuable manure is going on. Generally it is calculated that 
10 to 15 tons of manure are required per acre every three or 
four years and the cowdung burned could easily manure and 
double the crops on at least half of Bihar's cultivated land and 
would thereby release more land for phased forestry. The 
sub-marginal lands could be well used for production of fodder 
and thereby release another drainage on forestry for fuel 
purposes. The ever growing livestock population is also 
another source of problem and we may at least put a brake on 
the increase of the browsers. 

Experiments had been made in Bihar from 1925 to 1933 
and the results were convincing that a profitable sabai farm 
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can economically be established in the areas of poor types of 
forest and an annual yield of 25 mds. per acre can safely be 
exploited after three years of planning. But unfortunately the 
idea of starting small sabai farm in the areas of poor type of 
forests has now been practically given up. There should also 
be an investigation for finding the proper market for the 
inferior timber, the minor forest produce and the various 
medicinal herbs and plants. Bihar’s sal has already got a 
tradition and all that is required regarding sal is to keep up 
that aristocracy of tradition and to ensure a steady availability. 
But the demand of various kinds of other inferior wood for 
making of toys, packing boxes, match boxes etc., should not be 
sacrificed to sal aristocracy. The market has to be found for 
such inferior timber and if there is no market in Bihar it has 
to be created here and markets outside the State to be found. 
As any development of forest resources require expansion of 
forest roads, much greater attention has to be paid to this 
aspect. Roughly speaking every square mile of a forest is said 
to require one mile of forest road. So far the forest roads of 
Bihar come only upto near about 5000 miles and this is an 
extremely poor record. Bihar's forests have a great programme 
in the Third Five Year Plan and a lot has been done in the 
last two Plans. There has to be a relentless attempt as if 
forests fail, the entire economy of Bihar fails. 

The story how the forests in Bihar were brought under 
the administrative control of the State Government is interesting. 
The Indian Forest Act of 1927 was totally incapable of giving 
protection to the private protected forests. By the time the 
Indian Forest Act of 1927 was passed, most of the forests in 
the different districts in Bihar had been badly mauled and 
heavy scale destruction had already been resorted to. Books 
published in late 19th century had described Purnea as one of 
the best districts in India that offered wild games for shooting. 
By 1927 Purnea district had almost been denuded of forests. 
The jungles of Chotanagpur were also being continuously 
destroyed by the zamindars. About 80 per cent of the forested 
areas till 1927 were under zamindars while only 20 pef cent 
came under Government. The Forest Officers could hardly do 
anything to stop the insensate destruction of forests under the 
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landlords in spite of the Indian Forest Act. The zamindars 
were not interested in providing against landslides, erosion, 
drought, the sinking of the water level and were also probably 
not well equipped to take a long range view. Their interests 
were mostly parochial and they were satisfied in realising as 
much money as they could by cutting down and selling the trees. 
About 120 years back the climate of the districts of Ranchi 
and Hazaribagh were moist enough even in the warm weather 
to enable a wide scale tea plantation. Tea plantation has 
almost been reduced to nullity in these districts. One of the 
attempts was to apply the Indian Forest Act to certain zamindari 
areas and to declare the zamindar’s staff as full powered Forest 
Officers. This experiment did not meet with any success. 
Sporadic efforts had also been made to introduce measures to 
acquire zamindari forests. This move was also unsuccessful 
as the legislature was dominated by landlords and people 
interested in zamindari. 

The Indian Forest Act did not provide sufficient powers 
to the State Government. The provision in the Indian Forest 
Act that zamindari forests could be taken over if they were 
mismanaged was hedged in with many provisions and the land- 
lords^ had to be given a chance of explaining and remedying 
matters. The Government could prohibit only a few acts like 
the breaking up or the clearing of land for cultivation, the 
pasturing of cattle and the firing and clearing of vegetation. 
Taking steps to implement these Acts was also hedged in with 
conditions and if the zamindars wished they could force 
acquisition by Government after lapse of three years or before 
the expiry of 12 years of the taking of these measures. The 
rents varied between annas -/4/- to Rs. 1/4/- per acre and thq 
cost of acquisition was somewhere between three to twelve 
thousand rupees per square mile. Naturally, there would be 
hesitation on the part of the Government to make acquisition 
and so sections 35 to 37 of the Indian Forest Act could hardly 
be implemented and remained a dead letter. Section 38 of the 
Indiap Forest Act presupposed the zamindars making a request 
that their forests be taken over and practically no zamindars 
offered acquisition under this Act. 
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From 1931 onwards the State Government in the Forest 
Department had been persistently trying to solve the problem 
■and an intensive propaganda was made to induce zamindars 
make over their forests to the Government for management. 
The success was rather negligible. One bad feature of the 
agreement with the zamindars was that half the profits of 
management had to be paid to the landlords and in calculation 
■of such profits the cost of Government staff involved was 
included. By 1939 only about 2 per cent of the State was under 
good forest management and another 15 per cent was covered 
with forest, but under indifferent or pernicious management. 
The Chotanagpur Private Forest Bill was sponsored and was on 
the anvil when the Congress Ministry resigned in 1939. The 
same bill was the basis of Bihar Private Forest Act of 1946 
which had to be certified by the Governor. This Act was 
certainly a great step forward and gave much more authority 
to the State Government to control the forests. Under this 
Act the Government could take over any forest that was 
recorded as such in the khatian. The zamindar was to be given 
an annual rental of anna 1 to V /2 per acre and the net profits 
of management. 

The Bihar Private Forest Act was a measure under section 
■93 and lapsed on 31st March, 1948 but its successor the Bihar 
Private Forest Act, 1947, by that time had been enacted by 
the Legislature and had received the assent of the Governor 
of Bihar. It was unfortunate that when the two Acts were 
on the anvil there was a very heavy exploitation. The work 
that was expected of the Forest Department was also extremely 
onerous and detailed and the Forest Department did not have 
an adequate staff to cope with the problem. The forests were 
scattered over 10 districts and there were very few forest 
guards to deal with the forests coming under the Act not to 
speak of the supervisory staff. There was a very great 
necessity for a wide expansion of the Forest Department but 
all this meant a slow process and the landlords were not slow 
to take advantage of the situation. As Mr. P. W. Augjer 
in an article in Indian Forester has observed :—“The sudden 
application of the provisions of the Forest Act, the time lag 
between its provisions and the fact that the staff was adequate 
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neither in quality nor in number to take over the work of 
management immediately the first provisions of the Act, were 
issued, prompted and allowed much damage to the forest not 
permanent damage it is true but still damage enough to upset 
forest officers who could do little more than wait till they could 
take suitable action in the matter. 

Certain districts in this province had been settled about 
thirty years previously, and in the interval the lands had 
changed ownership several times perhaps by sale or by in¬ 
heritance and in many perhaps in the majority of cases, such 
change had not been recorded. A preliminary provision of the 
Act, was that each zamindar should be notified individually and 
by name and it was a difficult matter to notify each one indivi¬ 
dually as they would evade notice. Without such notifying, 
there was a delay in the application of the subsequent provisions 
of the Act. This difficulty was eventually countered but then 
there was unfortunate delay. 

Then again, part of the proceedings was to notify the plot 
number of every piece of land to be taken over as forest. But 
plots of land which were recorded as forest thirty years 
previously had long since been turned over to cultivation ; such 
change had not been recorded in the documents of the Collector’s 
office, and, therefore, there was much arduous and unnecessary 
clerical work done in this respect and much time was thereby 
lost. 

The magnitude of the task cannot possibly be gauged even 
from the knowledge that certain districts had more than 2,000 
square miles of forests, had sometimes 1,600 villages and had 
perhaps 5,000 zamindars to be dealt with. Each of the 
provisions of the Act was time absorbing in application and 
on account of the legal nature each had to be meticulously 
applied as well. There were 10 districts involved, the records 
of 17,331 villages to be consulted and the inspection and 
demarcation of 12,000 square miles to be done. All this had to 
be done by a staff already working full time and trying to make 
up the arrears which had arisen during the war and their 
original area was only 2,000 miles. 

When the Private Forests Act was enforced 4 the second 
Great War had just concluded. The forests had been heavily 
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worked to supply the exigencies of war, and heavy exploitation 
continued as a country-wide dearth of forest products existed. 

The zamindars and the purchasers vied among themselves 
to sell and buy forests. This they did to forestall the provi¬ 
sions of the Act. The zamindars realized that with the 
passing of the Act, they would be unable to sell their forests, 
and the purchasers lured by attractive rates for forest produce 
and by provisions of the Act that enjoined compensation to 
those holding contracts, continued purchasing them ; so their 
sales did not cease for a moment, and widespread devastation 
of the forests continued. The results can be be: ter imagined 
than described.” 

The State Government had to work almost against a dead 
wall of opposition. The zamindars who owned the forests, the 
contractors who had taken forest leases from the zamindars, 
the agriculturists who had taken cultivating leases from the 
zamindars and the right-hc ’dors and their grantees all set to 
work against the objectives of the State Government and almost 
completely forgot the national interest. Some of the land¬ 
holders even went to the length of handing over their forests 
to the local people as a free gift. The Act provided normal 
procedure and hardly any emergency measures. The immediate 
work for the Forest Department was to issue notifications after 
looking into the records of the Collectorate which were also 
involved, the recruitment of nmins, forest guards, etc. and their 
training. It must be said to the great credit of the Forest 
Department that they gave a brilliant account of themselves 
in coping with the situation. 

All the anomaly has now been set right when the zamindari 
was abolished by the Statutory Act (Bihar Land Reforms Act, 
1950) by which all zamindaris were abolished and their interests 
vested in the State Government. Under this Act the forests 
become vested in State Government. It has now been possible 
to tackle the problem of forests in a comprehensive manner. 









